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PREFACE. 



This treatise is intended primarily for those who have 
not already studied psychology, and now propose to give it 
thoughtful attention. It is therefore elementary, as its title 
indicates, and is introductory to the abundant and growing 
liirratiiic of the science. Though no previous acquaintance 
with the subject is requisite, yet as it can by no means be 
made light and easy, even an elementary treatise mast pre- 
suppose mental maturity in the reader, and habits of thoughts 
ful study. For him I have tried to prepare a statement of 
psychological doctrine, broad and true, on which he may 
build by bis own thinking and wider reading. If Ids occu- 
pations do not permit this, he will at least have acquired a 
tOOnded knowledge of the generally approved principles and 
chief features of the science. 

A reader already acquainted with the history and litera- 
ture of psychology will find many familiar things restated. 

I.ii I remember that the treatise is for the novice. Hut 

he will find some familiar things modified, and Borne things 
Dew. A fen may be indicated as follows: The materia] 
■ mediately perceived; the argument for immediate 
perception; the modified view of intuition; the argument 
for duality: the relation of feeling to cognition; the ehar> 
,ii iii nil place assigned to belief; the separation of feeling 
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and desire ; the defence of freedom in willing. On these 
and other points I earnestly ask for a candid and critical 
judgment. I care for nothing but truth in the matter, and 
will heartily join in condemning all else. 

The portion calling for study is given in the main text. 
It is logically developed, with exact definitions adhered to 
throughout. Into the many marginal notes are gathered 
citations of authorities and references to those within easy 
reach, quotations from general literature, explanatory re- 
marks, examples, Must rations, — indeed, all sorts of items, 
some of them mere trifles, the general intent being to en- 
liven the terse and dry statements thus annotated. 

The style is didactic. Above all things, I have tried to be 
accurate, concise, and clear, and as simple as possible. It 
would be much easier to write learnedly and obscurely, and 
so he judged profound; but I am willing to take the risk of 
slight esteem, hoping to be clearly understood. 

The matter' of this treatise has been the basis of my 
teaching for twenty years, with modifications and additions 
from time to time, so as to include the approved results of 
the most recent investigations. The interest winch my 
pttpflfl li;ive taken in the subject, and the general favor 
which lias been shown to my treatise on Logic, entitled 
"The Theory of Thought," encourage the hope that this 
work also may be found useful. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE CEPHALIC SENSES. 

§ 1. Certain physiological facts, together with inferences 
from them, form a proper introduction to psychology. As 
HUB consists of a body and mind in essential relation, neither 
can rightly be studied apart from the other. Psychology, 
the science of mind, involves, therefore, a study of the body 
as it affeets or is affected by mind. Physiology, a science of 
organized body, considers at large the function of organs; 
but human physiology, in its direct relation to mind, is con- 
cerned only with the organs of sense, and the nervous sys- 
tem in general. These are directly con-elated with mental 
states, and their influence in determining experience is a 
primary consideration. We begin, then, with a brief exami- 
nation of the several senses, followed by a sketch of the 
nervous system, indicating, as we proceed, the results of both 
observation and experiment. 

§ 2. For orderly discussion the following logical arrange- 
ment is adopted. The senses in general are of two classes, 
the *eniu* jixttx, that having local organs, and the sensus 
vagu*. the mobile or diffused sense, sometimes called the 
vital sense. 1 The **n»w fixus is divided into the cephalic 
and the somatic senses. The farmer are so named because 
' Kant, A n th rop<> lopie, $ 16. 



2 ixtroduction. 

their several organs are located exclusively in the head. 
They are smelling, tasting, hearing, and seeing. In smell 
and taste sensation predominates ; in hearing and sight per- 
ception predominates; hence a subdivision of the cephalic 
senses into the two subjective and the two objective senses. 
The somatic senses are so named because their organs are 
distributed over all parts of the body. They are touch and 
the muscular sense. The former is on the whole the more 
objective or percipient; the latter, the more subjective or 
sensuous. The gensus vagus, or vital sense, need not be sub- 
divided here. It is almost wholly subjective or sensuous. 

The cephalic senses will now be examined in the order 
of increasing objectivity. 

§ 3. The organ of smell lies above the nostrils in vaulted 
chambers between the eyes. The mucous membrane lining 
this cavity is supplied with a great number of delicate olfac- 
tory fibres which pass up to the overlying brain through sieve- 
like perforations in the bony cribriform plate that roofs the 
vaults. Their further connection with the nerve centres is 
called the first pair of cerebral nerves, or the olfactory 
nerves. But these are not clearly traceable, and the olfac- 
tory fibres seem rather to be direct processes of the cerebral 
hemispheres. 1 

Effluvia and certain gases and vapors, soluble in the moist- 
ure of the mucous lining, excite the enclosed olfactory 
fibres, and produce a sense-perception of odor. a 

' It j> very lliwInUn tluit the rmllw should have a knowledge of the anat- 
omy and physiology of the organs of sense, and of the nervous system 
generally, far beyond what would 1~> proper, or even possible, to give in the 
nisc. Nothing but the barest outline statement lieing admissible 
here, he is earnestly leeoiiiiiieinled in iiifnnn himself more fully by perusing 
on these points some good handbook of physiology. To this end I have 
need satisfactorily witii my pupils Huxley's. Lmton* in Bttmentaty Pkjdot- 
ojfy, published by MwiiiilUin .v t'.p. 

* All volatile organic C"iiipniinds. says C.nielin, arc odoriferous. The 
substances causing pleasant odors are chiefly hydrocarbons, as the ethers. 
Substances repulsive frequently contain sulphur, as sulphydrie arid; but 









THE CEPHALIC SENSES. 3 

§ 4. In tlie ordinary exercise of the sense of smell the 
agreeable or disagreeable fueling is a marked experience, and 
greatly predominates over the knowledge it gives of its 
object. As compared with the other senses, the feeling or 
sensation in smell is at a maximum, whereas the accom- 
panying knowledge or perception is at a minimum. That is 
to say, smell is the most highly sensuous and most feebly 
perceptive of the fixed senses. Yet its perceptive power is 
remarkably acute, and in some cases it suqjasses the spec- 
troscope in detecting the presence of minute particles. 1 By 
attentive exercise its power of discrimination may be greatly 
improved. 2 But by just so much as its perceptive or objec- 
tive power increases, does its naturally si-usuous or sub- 
jective character decrease, so that it may even cease to be a 
source of pleasure or pain, all odors becoming subjectively 
indifferent. 3 

Uie most offensive have arsenic for their base, as chloride of kakodyle. 
Odorous matter is such as in general can readily he acted oil hy oxygen, 
ami unless nxygi'iL |(»si'S into the nostrils rilnn_- iviili it. no smell i.s caused. 

1 The perceptive power •'( this sen.se to detect the presence of odoriferous 
particles is mimUoua. Boiphrdrk) acid in the atmosphere, in the pro- 
portion of one to a million, is distinctly perceptible. Valentin has calculated 
that it cnn perceive about the three hundred million the (0.00000003) of a 
pain of miLsk. Another chemist eatbaatea that two and ■ hall billionth.* 
(0,00001)00026) of a grain of camphor is perceptible. So minute a particle is 
.■nl.le ■ itherwiae ; no microscope can bring it within tin- reach Of 
vision; and even the spectroscope, which can delect the fifteen millinnths 
(0.000015) of a grain, is far surpassed in delicacy by the organ of smell. It 
furnishes extreme examples of the divisibility of matter. 

* The blind are guided by it with facility and accuracy, Humboldt says 
that the Peruvian Indians, in the night, can not only perceive by scent the 
approach of a stranger while yet far distant, but can say whether lie is an 
Indian. B European, or a negro. The Arabs of the Sahara no^nizi the 
-mi II ip| tiro thirty ea more miles iway. The Bpiee Islands of the Indian 
Arcliipetago are recognized far out at sea, Nearer home, our tobacco buyers 
(1- 1- Maine differences of value by faint differences of odor quite IndlnHnfBlth- 
able hy the uneducated. The word tagadout, meaning primarily keen-scented, 
la often used to denote high intelligence or power of dineriniinHti.ui. 

* This is true of the blind, who rely on it. To the dog, whoso sagacity is 

i. .ill odors seem subjectively indifferent. 
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§ S. The combined sensation and perception, or sense- 
perception, of smell is a mental state. The object perceived, 
the percept, is an odor. By the common judgment of men, 
odor is a quality of body, an external material cause of the 
mental state ; it is attributed to body as a quality inherent 
in its substance. The philosophic correctness of this judg- 
ment in its general form will be subsequently considered 
and maintained. Its truth is, for the present, assumed, and 
we proceed at once to the question : What body has the 
quality odor ; or what is the material thing that directly 
excites the sense-perception of smell ? 

It is universally allowed that I have immediate knowl- 
edge or am conscious of the odor. Now, according to the 
foregoing assumption, I am therein conscious of the material 
thing that excites in me this special sense-perception. But 
the object immediately known in perception must be one 
which is the proximate cause of the conscious affection; for 
a remote cause can be known only by inference, and this is 
always mediate knowledge. 1 

What, then, is the proximate cause of this affection ? Of 
what external thing am I conscious ? Certainly not of the 
rose that I hold in my hand, nor of its effluvium; for evi- 
dently these are quite remote causes. Nor am I conscious 
of the outer organ of smell. Its function undoubtedly is to 
receive, modify, and transmit the impressions of effluvia. 
But of this I know nothing consciously. The existence and 
functious of the outer organ become knowu to me only as 
the result of observation and inference. Moreover, its 
existence is not essential to the percept; for if it be cut 
away by the surgeon's knife, and an electric shock be passed 
through the cribriform plate, a sense-perception of odor is 
experienced. It is evident, then, that the outer organ is 
only one link in a chain of remote causes, which proceeds 

1 Mediate, not In the logical, but in the psychological scns<>. That la to 
«ay. a remote cause can be known only through a representation, which U, 
psychologically, mediate knowledge. 
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into the brain. Heuce the proximate causa of the sense- 
perception is some interior cerebral movement, some brain 
change, a certain special excitement of the inner sensory, 
perhaps limited to a definite part which constitutes the inner 
organ or centre of smell. 

We reach, then, the unquestionable and very important 
conclusion that in smell the object external to mind, the 
object of which I am conscious, is a brain change, and nothing 
beyond; that the inner sensory itself, excited in a special 
manner, is the proximate cause of the sense-perception, and 
therefore the brain itself, or probably some part of it, is the 
percept, the object immediately perceived when I experience 
the presence of odor. 

§ 6. The sense of smell gives the existence of body as hav- 
ing this one quality, odor. It does not give body as having 
either extension or place. It does not localize its percept 
either in the cranium, where it is, or in the nostrils, where it 
is not. When by aid of other faculties we have ascertained 
that some remote thing, as a rose, is a cause of the sense- 
perception, we attribute the odor to it as its inherent quality ; 
and because of the habitual use of the nostrils as the recog- 
nized and recognizing instrument, we locate the conscious- 
ness in them, and seem to experience the odor there. But 
the foregoing slight analysis shows that both these localiza- 
tions are acquired and erroneous notions, and identifies the 
body possessing this quality, this special power of directly 
affecting me, with the inner sensory, the brain itself. 

The subsequent examination of the other forms of the 
tenia* Jixus will show that these conclusions are general. 

§ 7. The organ of taste lies in the mucous membrane 
which covers the tongue, especially its back part, and the 
hinder part of the palate. The papilla? of this membrane 
receive nervous filaments chiefly from the ninth pair of cere- 
bral nerves, called the glossopharyngeal, but also from a 
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branch of the fifth pair, the trigeminal, this branch being 
called the gustatory nerve. The gustatory nerve mostly 
supplies the front of the tongue, the gloss o-pharyngeal its 
back part ami the adjacent part of the palate. 1 These nerves 
are partly motor, but they are mainly sensor, and it is believed 
that somewhat different taste sensations arise from each. 

The excitant of taste is sapid matter dissolved in the 
moisture of the mucous membrane. Insoluble solids are 
insipid, solubility being a condition of sapidity. But not all 
soluble matter is sapid. 3 

Taste is highly subjective, the sensation being strongly 
marked as agreeable, or disagreeable even to disgust, while 
the percept is proportionately faint. 3 Still it is an acute and 
important means of information, and susceptible of great 
improvement in delicate discrimination. 4 

§ 8. The impression we usually call taste is, however, 
quite complex, involving not only smell, but touch, muscular 
sense and temperature, besides stomatic sensations. It is 
consequently difficult tct distinguish and analyze pure taste. 
But there can be no doubt that its percept, savor, though 
greatly obscured b_y this complication, is a simple and ulti- 
mate enorganic affection. What was said of odor in the 
preceding section, may be said of savor. It is merely an 
excited state of an intercranial sensor}', and what is immedi- 

' The latter seems to be more especially the nerve of taste. Animals in 
whom it has been severed devour food mixed with the bitterest ingredients. 

1 It should bo observed, however, that electricity excites taste. Hence 
the taste of metals, t.g. of zinc and copper. 

* To laate means to test, to try. ■ Taste your legs, Sir ; put them to 
motion." — Tu-fl/th Night, A. 3, sc. 1. Primarily, to test by touch. Note 
the extended use of the word in aesthetics, and also the secondary meaning 
of disgust. 

* The tongue can recognize the acidity of a drop of solution consisting of 
one pan of sulphuric acid in 10,000 parts of water, and the bitterness of one 
of sulphate of quinine in 33,000 of water, quantities too small to be detected 
by chemical tests. The skilled wlnc-LiKier, it is said, can tell the vineyard 
of a choice wine, and the year of its vintage. 
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ately perceived is not something in the mouth, but some- 
thing in the sensorium. 

§ 9. Smell and taste are analogous. The outer organs of 
both lie in the mucous membrane, and require the solution of 
their excitants. These seem to be foreign particles acting 
chemically on the nerve fibres, whereas in hearing and sight 
the excitement seems due to motion, the vibration of foreign 
particles; hence the two former are sometimes called the 
chi'iuical senses; the two latter, the mechanical senses. 1 

Both smell and taste are highly sensuous and feebly per- 
ceptive; hence the sensation is much more easily and dis- 
tinctly remembered than the perception. 3 There is great 
sympathy between these two senses, so that what is agreeable 
or disagreeable to one is likely to be so to the other, smell 
thus acting aa a preparatory test and safeguard to taste. 8 
The similarity of their impressions is such that the words 
flavor and savor often interchange meanings. 

§ 10. The organ of hearing is very complex, and the spe- 
cific function of certain parts is not known. For the present 
purpose it is sufficient to observe that the vibrations of a 
sonorous body, as a bell, are communicated to the air, and 
through this medium to the outer membrane of the tympanum 
or drum of the ear; that they thence pass through a chain of 
small bones, and then through a fluid to certain cells of audi- 
tory epithelium, where peripheral filaments of the auditory 
nerve are stimulated; that this stimulus is propagated along 
the trunk nerve into the sensorium, there causing an excite- 
ment or disturbance of the sensory, probably at some aural 
centre. The consciousness of this final sensorial excitement 
is the sense -perception of sound. 

* Wundi classes sight aa a chemical sense. 

* It to because of this subjective character, perhaps, that they have baffled 
•o far all attempts to measure their intensity. 

' Socrates, in a dialogue with Aristodt'tnus, discourses of this relation aa 
an evidence of design. — See Uackie'a Fuur Pha$t$, p. "8, Am. ed. 
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§ 11. The sense of bearing is more perceptive or objective 
than sensuous or subjective. The mere sensuous feeling is 
ordinarily of low intensity, a single sound or synchronous 
sounds giving little pleasure or pain. If, however, a sound 
be very loud, acute, harsh, or discordant, the sensation becomes 
painful, and the percept loses proportionally its vividness. 
The enjoyment of music is but slightly sensuous. Sweet or 
pleasing sounds are perhaps essential, but the enjoyment 
arises chiefly from the variety and harmonious relations of 
the sounds. The recognition of this is intellectual, and the 
pleasant feelings attending it are not properly sensations, but 
emotions and sentiments. 

On the other hand, the perceptive power of hearing is very 
comprehensive and discriminating. The number of musical 
tones that can be distinguished by pitch alone is several hun- 
dred, and if their intensity and timbre be taken into account, 
the number is incalculable. Yet to these must be added an 
innumerable variety of articulate vocal sounds, and to these 
again an even greater variety of mere noises. 



§ 12. The percept of hearing is sound. Hearing is a spe- 
cific sense-perception, a state of mind ; sound is its object, the 
thing perceived. I am conscious of the sound. Now what 
is the thing herein immediately known to me? It is not the 
bell, nor the aerial vibrations ; these are only remote causes. 
Indeed, the latter are not requisite, as is proved by a tuning- 
fork held between the teeth, in which case the vibrations are 
conveyed by the bones of the face. 1 But even vibrations are 
not essential, nor indeed the apparatus of the peripheral or 
outer ear; for if this ear be completely destroy ed, and the 
stump of the auditory trunk nerve irritated with a needle, a 
sense-perception of sound is produced. The outer ear serves 

1 In ease of <l«ifnes» il may bp tliujs deu-nimitil wlidhi i rln- i-au.so in a 
stoppage of the outer passages, or a disorder of ihe? inner car. Fish have no 
car opening, the vihratlons being conveyed from Uie water to the auditory 
nerve through aolid bone. 
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doubtless to receive, modify, and transmit in all their various 
characters the sound-producing vibrations; but of its func- 
tions, even of its existence, I am utterly unconscious. I am 
conscious only of a result occurring at the supposed aural 
centre, the inner ear, which I call a sound. Sound, then, is 
a phenomenon of brain. The percept is not merely enorganic, 
but intercranial ; the thing immediately perceived, the proxi- 
mate cause of the sense-perception, is the inner sensory. 1 

§ 13. The percept of hearing is not consciously located at 
all. It is not perceived to be in the sensorium, where in fact 
it is, nor in the outer ear, where it is not. That some sounds 
seem to be in the outer ear is doubtless due to a disturbance 
of tactile nerves in the vicinity. Commonly we locate a 
sound, by inference, in its remote cause, as in the hell, or 
else in its atmosphere. But sound proper is wholly inter- 
cranial. Outside there are only vibrations, and were there 
no inner ear to hear, absolute silence would reign throughout 
the universe. 



§ 14. That sound is an intercranial phenomenon is proved 
by a fact in binaural audition. If two unisonant musical 
tones be conveyed by acoustic tubes, one to each ear, a 
smooth musical note is heard; hut if they differ by a quarter 
tone, a beating note is heard. Now where is this beating? 
Not in the outside air, which is shut off by the tubes. Not in 
either tube, for each conveys a smooth tone. It can be only 
in the brain, and, since the auditory nerves do not decussate, 
probably at co-ordinated centres where they terminate. This 
is a physical demonstration by experiment, that sound is not 

' When we stop our ears with Ihe tips of the fillers a roaring sound is 
heard, probably due to the circulation of the blood in and about 'lie inner 
ear. If one will attentively contemplate tills subjective sound, as the physi- 
ologist* call It, dismissing ail consideration of its cause and its apparent 
locality In the outer nr, he can more clearly apprehend our doctrine that 
all sound Is subjective, its perception being merely a consciousness of the 
sensory excited iu a peculiar manner. 
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something in the sonorous body, or in its atmosphere, nor 
something in the outer ear, but that it is a cerebral phenom- 
enon, and that the thing immediately perceived is an excited 
sensory, probably an aural centre. 1 

§ 15. The outer organ of sight, the eyeball, is a camera 
ohiteura, having in front a combination of lenses which bring 
pencils of light to foci on the retina bning the interior. 
These pencils thus depict on the retina, as on a screen, an 
optical picture of remote luminous objects. The retina is a 
complexus of nerve filaments which are ramifications of the 
optic nerve, and through the optic nerve the impressions on 
the retina are conveyed in a modified form to a sensorial 
sight centre, and vision ensues, a sense-perception of colored 
figure. 

§ 16. Sight is the most objective of the senses. Its sensa- 
tions are ordinarily quite feeble, scarcely marked as pleasant 
or painful. A very bright light, however, and also a dim 
light, are painful, because of the overstrained energy they 
arouse. Certain soft and rich colors, of medium brightness, 
give a marked sensuous pleasure ; and, in general, light is an 
agreeable and very effective stimulant. 3 But the pleasure 
we experience in viewing harmonious contrasts of colors and 
the variations of light and shade is mostly intellectual and 

' The experiment wan first tried by myself, and the above paragraph 
written, early in the winter of 1876-7. It was at once published to my 
pupils, and has ever since been UBed in my teaching. 

In the summer of 1877, Professor 8. P. Thompson announced to the Brit- 
ish Association his own discovery of this phenomenon. (See Hvjiorf of llrit, 
A,*..,:, I'lvm.mtli, [BTT, p. 37 ; also Fhil. Mag. for October, 1877, p. J7I, 
to N-v, inl.,r, 18TB, p, SS8 : mid for November, 1881, p. 351.) He pursue* 
tin' siil.j.i r by a imiulxr .if ingenious experiments, and adds many acute 
otwrrvaMutix, ilivillin- .■.[>. n-.lk L >n the fact that the sensation of the sound 
is localized centrally at the back of the head. Viewing the matter as ■ 
physicist, he establishes and discusses the facts, but aowhere does he draw 
rin tofffltml |.,_\,-h. .Ii.mj,-:i| Mftolarien given above in the text. 

'■■Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant tiling it is fur the eye* t 
i.,h..i.i ti„- son."— led. n :7. 
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aesthetic, with very little that is strictly sensuous. The pleasure 
arising from form without regard to color, as of a statue or 
a line engraving, is still less sensuous. 

On the other hand, the perceptions of sight are remarkably 
clear and distinct. The almost infinite variety of shades and 
hues distinguishable indicates the wide range and acute dis- 
crimination of vision. It is the most keenly percipient of 
KB, and hence, as a source of information, it is by far 
the most useful sense. 



§ 17. The primary percept of sight is color, including 
under this term not only all hues, but also white and black, 
a j i ■ L every variety of light and shade. Seeing is a specific 
sense-perception, a state of mind; color is its primary object, 
the thing perceived. I am conscious of the color. 

What, now, is color psychologically considered; that is, as 
perceived? It is not a quality inherent in the luminous 
object ; for a white rose in the beams of the prismatic spec- 
trum will assume any of its hues, and in the dark all roses 
are colorless. It is not the light itself; for while many 
things seem to emit white light, there is no such thing as 
a white ray, but the impression white is the subjective 
effect of the combined prismatic colors. Moreover, light 
is not essential, for with closed eyes I may still perceive 
phosphenes, due to retinal excitement, displaying many 
colors. 1 It is not the retinal picture; nor the retina itself, 
of which I am conscious; for if the eyeballs be removed, 
and the remains of the optic nerve be irritated, a vision of 
colors will still lie experienced. 3 The retina serves to receive, 

1 They may be rendered quite vivid by pressing on the eyeballs. A blow 
on the head causes one to '* see stars." These percepts are evidently not due 
lo ethereal vibrations, but to mechanical disturbance of the rutiua. An atten- 
tive contemplation of pboapbenaa, e* pedal] y if projecting them into space be 
■voided, will enable one to appreciate more satisfactorily the fact that Uie 

* Moreover, one who has become blind by loss of the eyeballs alone, can 
•till vividly Image colored scenes ; but " the deitructlon of the si- li! centre 
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modify, and transmit in modified form through the optic n 
the sight-producing vibrations; but I am unconscious of the 
part it plays, or even of its existence. I am conscious only 
of a result, which has been ascertained to occur ;ii a sight 
centre far within the cerebrum, and I cail it a color. 

We thus trace this percept, as the others, into the nervous 
centres, and find that color, too, is a phenomenon of brain. 
It is not that we perceive the sight centre to be colored in 
the manner that we seem to see outward objects colored ; but 
it is that the sight centre is the immediate object, the mate- 
rial thing, that directly causes the conscious impression of 
color in the mind, and therefore it is the material object im- 
mediately known or perceived. 

We commonly attribute color to external objects, and think 
of it as residing on their surfaces. 1 We regard liglitas some- 
thing beyond ourselves, filling space. There is, hypotheti- 
cally, a vibrating ether filling space, which causes the phe- 
noniertwri ; but there is no brightness beyond ourselves out 
in space, nor any color, blue, yellow, or red, residing nn the 
(turface of bodies. Colors are wholly the phenomena, of one's 
brain, caused by the supposed vibrations ; so that, were there 
no eye to see, the sun would not be bright, the moon and 
stars would not shine, the sky would have no tints, the land- 
scape no hues, no shades, and absolute darkness would reign 
throughout the universe. 

§ 18. That color is an intercranial phenomenon finds 
further proof in a fact of binocular vision. Put two pieces 

iini mily miikis Hw iii<livi.lii;il Him] presentotively. bill blind also representa- 
tively or ideally, and all cognition! into which visual characters enter in part 

Of Ml t>MMM mangled and imperfect, or are utterly rooted out of 

aciousneaB," — 1>. Fihkibr'b Fanctiunt nf thr Brnin, p. 259. 

i 'lliat It doc* nol is continued by the rvmrirknblt- defect, Renerally con- 
(renlial, called color- bUndneiw. It in never entire, but in part it is quit* 
common, about one person In twenty beinji more or leas color-blind, and tl 
Inability to distinguish red being most frequent. Nevertheless, the subject 
imi'« i In' .itij.Ti, Tl,. in- li "I ■* ilniVniiJ bat from wh.il we rvniiril its its real ioIt. 

Wu nol Homer merely e-ulur. blind ? The Iliad, like a Bteel engraving, i» 
oolorleaa. 
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of paper, one yellow, the other blue, in the separate compart- 
ments of a stereoscope. On looking through the lenses, the 
percept is green. Now, where is this green? It is not in 
either eye, for it is physically certain that the picture on one 
retina is yellow, and on the other blue. The percept green 
cannot be short of the optic chiasm, where the optic nerves 
partially decussate, and probably it lies much .deeper in the 
cerebrum. This is a physical demonstration by experiment, 
that in vision of color the object consciously known by this 
phenomenon is not the retina, and that it is intercranial, an 
excited cerebral sight centre. 1 

§ 19. Beside color, sight is cognizant of extension. On 
looking at the starry heavens, the luminous points I see are 
numerous. The points of impression being numerous and 
simultaneous, must be apart in space, and herein is a con- 
sciousness of extension. 

This extension is not that of the heavens themselves; for 
evidently I cannot be conscious of their extension. It is 
commonly supposed to be that of the retinal picture, the 
minute chart of the heavens which the pencils of light depict 
on ray retina, mentally projected out, beyond and above me, 
and thought into a sky. But what I see, and my retinal pic- 
ture, do not exactly correspond. Moreover, as has already 
been indicated, the retinal picture is out of consciousness. 
How, then, shall we interpret this fact of consciousness, the 
consciousness, in sight, of extension? The true statement 
seems to be this : The retinal picture determines a complex 
impression on the inner sight centre, not only of colors, but 
also of their expanse ; and this combined impression consti- 
tutes a field of view, consisting of colored figures. 2 

' The experiment is parallel to that on sound. 5 14. It is not new, being 
found in Brewster's Optica in a different form. The psychological inference, 
stated above, has not previously, mi far aa 1 know, been drawn. 

That sight is cognizant of extension in two dimensions, length and 
breadth (bat not depth), is generally conceded. Hamilton argues for it, but 
unsatisfactorily, Mela., Leo. 28. Psychologists of to-day hold it on other hut 
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Accordingly, we take color, since it is the condition of 
visible extension, to be tlie primary, and its extension, or 
figure, to be the secondary, but equally immediate, percept 
of Bight. Tiiis consciousness of colored figure is an empiri- 
cal occasion for the pure idea, or intellectual discernment of 
space. Also in the changing of visible figure we immediately 
perceive, or are conscious of, motion. 

§ 20. The external conditions of hearing and seeing are 
analogous, being in both cases a vibrating body, sonorous or 
luminous, and a pulsating medium conveying the movement 
to the outer organs of sense. The organs, though in appear- 
ance very dissimilar, are essentially alike in being fitted to 
receive, modify, and transmit vibrations. Both have nerve 
ramifications, impressible by vibrations of certain degrees of 
intensity, and are insensible to others. 1 Moreover, both 
these senses are highly perceptive and feebly sensuous. The 

various grounds. The fact being grunted, bow shall it be interpreted ? The 
various hypotheses have been classed by Uelmholu as native and empiric*]. 
Of the former, the duetrine of Mttllcr is called the hypothesis of subjective 
identity. •' The retina," says be, " fuels its own extension and position. 
Even when not in the least affected by the world without, it feels tiiem as 
darkness before the eyes." Also there is the hypothesis of projection, main- 
tained especially by Volkmami, which teaches that " the retina is capable of 
projecting its impressions outward in given lines of direction or of sight." 
Tlie-e liyi">iheses have been variously modified to suit the facts, but are now 
generally regarded aa unsatisfactory. The lending nuniWilllllTlll ol the 
L-iii j ,i ri--ii I eh.is i-. ll.'lmti.ilt/, hi' li.ililin .- t.-i I lir genesis "' visual spaci from 
experience alone. The peculiar views ot Lotae and VTundt on t!ie genesis 
of the notion of space will 1»- noticed under the lieiid ol Tnueli. 

The interpretation jriveu above in (lie text may fairly be classed as nativ- 
lat. A number of facta, favor it; 'ji tliere is a Mind spot on the ptinn, but 
no corn's] h ii M I i ui- dark |pot in the field of view. 

1 ACrial vilir.ilii>n- fewer than 8 p*>r sec. > 

»ec. are rei)iii»ilo tq ptOdllOS a musical tone. 

per sec. an.' inaudible, but painful if intense. 

■h pn mo., the ntmne red, da oe 

1 trillions per sec., the 



t inaiiiblile, and ai. least HI per 

Vibrations »f umre Hum .'is.iNKi 
r.tliereal vibriitinns fewer than 
excite vision ; nor do those of 
iolet or lavender. Thus vtl 



the range of the ear is a little more Uiau eleven octaves, that of the eye It 
i.itl. in. ■ iv thai | octave. 
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sensations are similar in being susceptible of harmony and 
discord. 1 The perceptions are similar in the power which 
they acquire of giving information respecting remote objects. 
Tlii'y have also a remarkable power of analysis, hearing divid- 
ing time, and sight dividing space, almost infinitesimally. 

g 21. From the foregoing view of the cephalic senses it 
clearly appears that the immediate percept of each is an 
excited sensory. The Mine will on examination he found 
true of the percepts of the somatic senses. Indeed, the fact 
is general, true of all those percepts commonly known as the 
secondary qualities of body, they being in reality affections 
of the organism, and having no resemblance to any attribute 
inhering in extra-organic bodies. This important fact is not 
new in physiology. 2 It lias not, however, been fully appre- 
ciated by psychologists. 8 In view of it we are enabled to 

' The subjective analogy between hearing and seeing is illustrated by the 
following words of Taylor: "You look around the room us you enter. The 
whitewash dazzles you. A scarlet geranium in bloom on the window sill 
st»rt|i s you like n trumpet blast auud all this silence of white." 

Ifflller; " External agencies can give rise to no kind of Innwttoii 
which cannot also be produced by Interna] causes exciting changes in the. 

■>\ out uerves." — Etem. of, Phye., p. 10&H. And, later, RenieWtn 
nays: " It is clear that we really have no Mnntfonl [persaptkxuj of objects 
nf the external world themselves, but only of the changes which occur in the 

,. .: . iri-n:." /■:.-. >, ■■■,.- ..'' 1/...: lnl.. [- "> 

1 Reld held that in looking at the sun we are immediately conscious of it. 

Hamilton in otM pla.>e defends this view (.IM.i., pp. 158-0). In another he 

■ thing i "'ikl 1* more absurd " (p. 367). He hold^ that "the ex- 

■'( in perception is always in contact with the organ i>f IBM" 

(p. ::?■'.':. "Through the '-ye we i-iviive nothing but tin: r;iys nf li^til in 

rotation i" and in contact with the retina," (p. "■'■*:■. Mansal, his pupil, says: 

•• The presented object is on the surface of the retina " (.1/rfu.. p. 76). Thai 

:: il pielure. Hut elsewhere (p. I'm) In- .-ays : ■■ I lur own sensitive 

... ..i:ii-in :- i... ■ :,■ kin'1 <'i" matter thai i- Immediately oofnMbk i>\ Aa 
aenara." President Porter says: " The mind does not see tlie in, 
retina" (//win lnUll., \>. 132). Professor CI iff mil aajfl: " U Is more correct 
to say that we see with a certain part of our brains, than in saj thai W 
see with our eyes." It would l>e still more rigidly correct to say that we w-e 
a certain pan of our brains. 
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formulate an answer to the general question : What is the 
material thing which each sense immediately perceives? See 
§ 5. The answer, which we shall hold to be an established 
proposition, is: The brain itself is the immediate object in 
perception. 

This proposition is very important, and therefore its claim 
of acceptance should be carefully considered. The doctrine 
of immediate perception, in its usual form, has encountered 
many objections, which, if our proposition be allowed, are 
avoided. We shall find hereafter that an escape from ideal- 
ism, or the doctrine that a non-ego does not exist, can be 
accomplished only on the ground that extra-organic objects 
are not immediately perceived. If immediate perception be 
allowed only to infra-organic objects, we shall be better 
enabled to establish the distinction between mind and matter, 
and so, on the other hand, escape the meshes of materialism, 
or the doctrine that matter only exists. The brain being 
the matter in opposition to mind, the two being in no sense 
identical, we can hold the doctrine of two substances, inter- 
acting, co-ordinated, mutually dependent, and yet entirely 
distiuct. 

No doubt there is a difficulty in conceiving one's brain as 
the immediate object perceived. But we must separate our- 
selves from the usual view, that of looking with the eyes on 
the thing, and consider merely the subjective impression the 
thing makes upon us, and observe that it is a knowledge, 
first, of its existence as something distinct from self, and 
secondly, as something made known to us by virtue of a 
single special quality. This wholly subjective view of the 
brain as an existing, qualified thing, taken by the psycholo- 
gist, is very different from the wholly objective view of the 
brain, taken by the anatomist and physiologist; but that it 
is identically the same thing that presents these different 
aspects is unquestionable. 
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§ 22. The organ of the sense of touch is the skin. It 
consists of a superficial layer, the epidermis, and a sub- 
jacent layer, the dermis, in which capillary nerves terminate. 
Where the sense is delicate, as at the finger tips, the dermis 
rises into many small, close-set, conical papilla?, whose apexes 
come near the outer surface of the epidermis. Each of these 
cones is supplied with a tactile nerve and corpuscle. 1 Super- 
ficially the skin [a subdivided into small tracts presenting 
the appearance of network, and varying in size, being small 
at the finger-tips and many times larger on the back. Each 
tract is supplied with the capillaries of a single nerve fibre, 
and capable of imparting only a single sense-perception. 8 

The epidermis is an intermediary, lite impact that stimu- 
lates the nerve being transmitted through its horny sub- 
stance to the subjacent ends of the nerve. The thickness or 
extent of the intermediary seems less important than its 
capacity for transmitting impulses. The finger nail drawn 
over a surface affords a most delicate test of its smoothness. 8 

1 At the linger tips about one hundred of ihese corpuscles may lie counted 
in an area r ', inch square. Elsewhere they are more sparse. 

■ E. II. Weber, who made many experiment* determinative of the relation 
of sense-perception to its excitant, found that two points can be distinguished 
by the tongue when only ,', incli apart; by the finger lips when only ,', inch 
apart ; while they may be one uich apart on the cheek, and even 2 ! inches 
apart on portions of the back, and yet seem single. The areas, having these 

i * diameters, Weber calls '■ circles of sensation." 

■ This was the ancient statuary's test of the smoothness of his marble, 
Horace uses it figuratively to express perfection : ■ Ad unguem (actus homo." 
— Itrr lirun,, 1. '.SO. The phrase caniti from iheGrveka: «Ii Srvx*- v *'* some- 
times say, ' perfect to a nail.' 
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With a rod in liand, one is able to judge very well of the 
irregularities in an unseen surface. In this case the inter- 
mediary is vastly increased without proportionally diminish- 
ing the delicacy and accuracy of the perceptive power. Some 
intermediary is necessary; for if the epidermis he removed 
and contact occur with the naked nerve, the sensation is one 
of pure pain merely, very different from tactile sensation. 

§ 23. The skin in certain places where perception is feeble 
is highly sensitive, as on the cheek ; and where perception 
is acute, as at the finger tips, the sensation is commonly 
obtuse. The sensation is a familiar titillation, usually agree- 
able though unobtrusive in its gentler forms, as the feel of 
velvet; but it may become disagreeable and painful, as in 
tickling. 1 

The percept is tangibility, or that quality of body which 
excites the sense-perception in us by impact or contact. This 
does not imply area; e.ji. a pin point or knife edge. The 
finger tips lightly tapped with a card give pure tangibility. 1 
Tn this must be added the modified forms, roughness and 
smoothness. If the card he drawn along the finger tips, we 
experience one or the other. To produce these forms, motion 
of the surface touched is essential ; but of the motion, touch 
does not inform us. 3 

1 It »hould be observed here that there are other cutaneoua sensations, aa 
clamminess, temperature, and others. They belong to the *en»us vagur, % 2V. 
Also, tliat even at the finger tips the sensation may become predominant, as 
In touching a revolving grindstone. 

* A drop of water lulling "n the palm, or the breath blown on the fingers, 
also excite the tactile sense- percept ion. Any motion of the fingers, hnnd, 
or arm, in what is called "active (ouch," M WJ paoeptfHl pressure, coo- 
fuse* the tactile with muscular sense- percept ion, and wiih volition, in no 
treatise 1 have seen are these properly disenruiiialHl. Incomplete analyst* 
causes doctrinal confusion. Hamilton ev.-n say* : " The organ of touch [the 
fingers] requires, u ■ condition of iu exercise, the movement of Lhe volun- 
tary muscles." — ifrta., p. 378. 

• " 1 would establish," say* Hamilton, " as a fundamental position of the 
doctrine of immediate perception, the opiniou of Dcmocriiua [the Atomlut, 
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§ 24. An impact, say on the finger tips, excites the fibres 
of the tactile nerves ; these convey the impression to the 
intercranial sensory, and consciousness ensues. The impres- 
sion is attended by a vague sense of locality. Hence, analo- 
gous to sight, the percept of touch is primarily a special 
sensorial excitement, tangibility, with its modes roughness 
and smoothness, and secondarily, extension implied in the 
sense of locality. The extension herein given belongs to my 
own nervous organism. The locality on the periphery, the 
exact place touched, is not consciously given, but subse- 
quently inferred from experience and observation. 1 

in his work jmipii Aidnw/wt, 420 B.C., rejected by Aristotle in Dt Sentv tt 
Scarill, oh. iv.] that all our senses are only modifications of touch ; in 
other words, that the external object of perception Is always in contact with 
the onfan of sense." — Xeta.,p.Slo. Herbert Spencer says: "Not only do 
th,- i: u n elusions of the physicists support the doctrine which Deniocritus 
taught, but the conclusions of tlit biologists do the like. The organs of the 
■pedal senses are every DDt of them developed from the dermal system, are 
modifications of that same tissue in winch the tactile sense in general is 
seated, Nor is this ail. It is a remarkable fact that the eye and the ear 
are, in their types of structure. moqibolagkaB; id.-iihcil tttti the >i7>n.<.<ar, 
or most perfect organs of touch." — I'rin. Psyc, § 13(1, and Priii. fliV, $ J»o. 
The reduction, if correct, seems of little consequence. 

1 Here again we hit upon the difficult question of the genesis of the appre- 
hension of space. See § 111. That touch, as well as sight, is cognizant of 
extension is generally admitted, but explanations greatly differ. The view 
proposed In the text, that touch originally gives lis u secondary percept a 
vague sense of locality, is so far nativist. That a more exact knowledge of 
the locality on the periphery is obtained only as the result of education, 
belongs rather to the genetic or empirical doctrine. But it must be added 
that the native cognizance of extension of body by both sight and touch is 
an empirical occasion for the pure Intellectual apprehension of the notion 
of apace. This point will be more fully expounded hereafter. 

Lotze transformed the siriclly I'lnj.ii ii-il hj polli>''si« into one more meta- 
physical and eluViratr. ralln! i!u- hYpotht>siri nf Im-iil i*intis. Koch fa Mid- 
point of the body, each "circle of sensation" on the skin, each sensitive 
pobn on the retinal expanse, has its local sign. This implies no original 
localization or cognizance of extension, but -imply thai Mdl i.ietile or visual 
Impression presents a peculiar character (mutfltt) that serves later to localize 
it at a certain point of the body. At first these impressions are purely inten- 
alve, and effect no special detenu ination of any kind. Later the mind, by 
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§ 25, Besides the percepts just indicated, touch is com- 
monly held to give us knowledge of many other qualities of 
matter, and to tell us much about the external world. Also 
it is described as the instructor of the other senses, aud the 
corrector of their aberrations. This arises from a confusion 
of touch with the muscular sense and voluntary locomotion. 
When closely interrogated apart, touch is silent concerning 
any qualities of body other than those named, and concern- 
ing even the existence of an extra-organic world. Nor is 
touch capable of certain lines of education commonly attrib- 
uted to it, the acute perceptions of the blind being dependent 
rather on an educated muscular sense. 

§ 26. The sensor nerves of the muscles constitute the 
organ of the muscular sense. The terminal fibres of a dis- 
tinct set of sensor nerves, more Bparse than those of touch, 
are distributed to and penetrate the muscles. 1 The terminal 
fibres of the motor nerves also penetrate the muscular tissue. 
These motor nerves, generally under the influence of the will, 
cause muscular contraction, and thereby the enclosed sensor 
nerves are subjected to pressure. The pressure, whether 
produced thus or by the action of an exterior body, stimu- 
lates the sensor nerves, causing a neural disturbance which 
is propagated to the brain, and a sense-perception of physical 
solidity is the result. 3 

§ 27. In order to observe the pure muscular sense-percep- 

virtuc of laws peculiarly its own, transforms 111 esc ink- naive data into exten- 
sive quantities, and produces "■ reconstruction of space." — Riuot, p. UNI. 

Wundt accepts this hypothesis of local signs, but deems it insufficient. 
Tie reject* (Jie a priori laws of mind in tbc case, and adds tunc the different 
impressions being accompanied by voluntary movement, there attends them 
a feeling o( innervation, | ■■. i,f the nervous discharge that attends voluntary 
effort. These two elements, local si^na and movement, explain local izatinn. 
Keitlier alone would give it, but the two, by a psychological synthesis, form 
a combination which is, on occasion, the notion of space. 

1 Demonstrated by Sachs in 1ST4. 

* For historical notices of the muscular sense, see Hamilton in Ilrirf, p. 867. 
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tion. some care is requisite that it be not mixed with that of 
touch, or modified by voluntary effort and movement. The 
weight of a limb freely hanging gives the simple and pure 
muscular sense-perception. 1 

The sensation is clearly marked as pleasurable or painful. 
The pleasure of physical exercise arises mostly from muscular 
sensations, and also the pleasant feeling in stretching. Fatigue 
is perhaps an increased degree of the feeling that accompanies 
all muscular exertion, and when moderate is not unpleasant. 
In straining and in cramp the violent contraction of the urns- 
ill's causes an extremely painful pressure on the nerves. 

The percept is physical solidity or impenetrability, one of 
the defining qualities of body. To this must be added its 
modifications arising from gravity, known as heavy and light, 
and from cohesion, known as hard and soft. As immediately 
perceived, these are affections of the excited sensory, which 
we learn to attribute to external bodies, meaning that tlu-y 
have power to cause these sensorial states iu us. 

In different parts of the general organ, as in case of touch, 
sensation and perception vary inversely. In many parts the 
perceptive power is very acute, is a most important means of 
information, ami is susceptible of high education. 

It must be noted that the skin under pressure, as when 
slightly pinched, gives quite the same sense-perception, and 
so far coincides with muscular sense. Hut, let it be observed, 
this impression is very different from tin- tactile impression 
proper, one point of difference being that the latter is acute, 
the former the massive; the one has intensity, the other 
quantity. 

§ 28. As the muscular sense is sometimes overlooked or 
not sharply discriminated even in scientific treatises, we will 
add some illustrations of its special importance. 

SMtha RunSton norManset attribute any special percept to U»e mus- 
cular woiv spun from voluntary locomotion. This seems to be very generally 
true of both psychologists and phv-i 
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One's knowledge of the posture of hia body, as standing, 
sitting, or reclining, and of the position and motion of his 
limbs, is dependent on this sense. AU balancing of the body, 
tfemgb usually assisted by the eye, is largely due to the mus- 
cular sense, and this alone proves sufficient in the dark. In 
the feats of a tight-rope dancer, we see it highly educated. 
Also in the skilful handling of tools. In general, the vary- 
ing pressures on the muscular sensor nerves furnish intima- 
tions that enable us to control our movements intelligently. 1 

The soles of the feet are highly sensitive to touch, and but 
feebly perceptive; while, on the contrary, the muscular 
sensation caused by their pressure under the weight of the 
body is unobtrusive, and the perceptive power ramukahlj 
acute. The tactile sense-perception is largely eliminated by 
wearing shoes, and it is by the muscular sense that we take 
knowledge of the ground we step upon. Its importance in 
walking is evident. 

Our estimate of the weight of a body held in the hand is 
muscular and quite delicate. 3 The small muscles moving the 
eyeballs greatly assist us, by their various tensions, to judge 
of the direction, distance, and size of visible objects. The 
tongue is not only the organ of taste, and exceedingly sensi- 
tive to touch and to temperature, but it is also a very delicate 
muscular organ. By a distinct set of sensor nerves we are 
enabled to know the pottOM of the tongue, and to adjust it 

1 "The effort needed for the support of tin- ln»iy is ordinarily kept up by 
the muscular will Hut it the sensor nerve of the leg bu paralyzed, the 
contraction of it* muscles cannot l>e sustained by the strongest ettnrt of the 
will unless sijjii tM Dttdl 10 n pltM the. Itf feeling. The existence of this 
partial paralysis may sometime* be recognized by the persistent looking 
downward of those who suffer from it ; for if whilst walking they were to 
ir eyes from th.-ir [Mt, their leg> would give way under them." 
On, 31entil Phytiulopy. J 11*2. See also § SO. 

■ i- .!■ .''I l'\ two considerations. — the pressure on the 

■i it, inul the trn~iiiti nf iIumi' ..( die iirm. Ely the former 
klOM Wtbt* fnund he could dinlitiEiiinh between HI and 15 ok.; hut when 
tin Kii.lii «u lifLi-d. exciting the muscles of the arm, be could then distin- 
guish htHM 101 » ll<1 '-»> ■> l - 
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at will. Upon this fact largely depends the power of articu- 
late (speech. 

Habitually, by an act of will, we fix certain muscles in a 
state of tension, and then trust them without further thought 
or volition, though we are probably conscious, obscurely and 
continuously, of their tension. Thus the muscles of the fore- 
arm keep the pen lightly held by the fingers while one is 
thinking what to write, the eyes remain open, the mouth 
dosed, and the muscles of the back keep the body erect, 
without attention. A muscle thus fixed, like a soldier at an 
appointed post, does not relax until tlie order from hcad- 
Qoartara is withdrawn or a new one given. There is hardly 
a waking moment wlien many muscles are not thus at ap- 
pointed service, and hut for their faithfulness when not under 
the 'V. oi attention we should l>e incapable of our most ordi- 
nary occupations. When sleep overcomes us, will resigns, 
these tensions relax, and the system finds relief and repose. 

§ 29. An observation on the whu vat/tts, the vital or 
organic sense, may be inserted here. It might he subdivided 
into ■ number oi special senses pertaining to the nutritive 
and other vital functions, and concerned with health and dis- 
ease. They are highly, almost wholly, subjective, appearing 
Tn visceral sensations, marked as agreeable when normal and 
healthful, but in case of disorder, strongly marked as dis- 
agreeable and often painful. In many cases they are diffused 
through the system, as restlessness, faintness, and the idio- 
pathic sensations generally. 

A numlier of organic senses are classed as desires under the 

name of appetites, as hunger, thirst, drowsiness, etc. This is 

the case when to the sensation is superadded a want, a long- 

i 1 1 u' for some physical alterative. These will lie considand 

;■■■■< ■ ideally in their proper place under the head of 

I 

The sensations of heat and cold, being fell anilely by the 
skin, have commonly been attributed to touch. But the 
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cheeks are more sensitive to temperature than the lips, 1 aud 
the palms than the finger tips; so that sensitiveness to tem- 
perature does not correspond to tactile sensibility. The 
nerves exciting a sense of temperature constitute probably a 
system distinct from the tactile nerves. Certain minute areas 
of the skin, called " temperature spots," and these only, re- 
spond to thermal stimulus. Pricking them does not give 
pain, nor tactile sensation, but only a sense of heat or cold. 
For some of these minute areas, the "cold spots," are sensi- 
tive to cold only ; others, the " heat spots," to beat only. 
They are very irregularly distributed, but where the skin is 
most sensitive to either temperature, the corresponding kind 
of spot is most numerous. These facts, and the fact that the 
sense of temperature is more percipient than the vital senses 
generally, suggest that it might fairly be classed as a sennit 

All overstrained sensations are painful. But there is a 
form of physical pain which may be distinguished from all 
others; it is the pain attendant on lesion. Since it is unac- 
companied by any perceptional phase, it may be called pure 
pain. 8 We are wholly occupied with the subjective state, 
and perception seems reduced to zero. The distinction be- 

i The chfeks imiu with a blush A laundress lisiinlly Irst* her ft month in j> 
iroii by holding il near her cheek. The elbow is very sensitive to tempera- 
ture, and Uie German mother tests the baby's bath with it rather tlian with 
her hand. 

* Weber found lli.U by thr tinker lie i-ouM |wrrcivo a difference of about 
' c F., which is less than that marked on common thermometers. We call 
a bod; cold when it draws heat from us, and warm when il imparts heat. 
The human iero Is about 98° F. That of cold-blooded nmniuls must be 

* Weber observes that i( we place the edge of a sharp knife gently on the 
t-Vin. tactile sensation is experienced, and perception attributes to the edge 
tangibility. Hut if we press on it and cut the akin, the feeling is one differ- 
ing not merely in degree, but distinctly in kind. We feel pure pain, a feeling 
not attributed f> Uie knife by any accompanying perceptional jmwer ; for the 
knife is recognized as the cause quite indirectly, only through the senses 
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tween pure pain and that attending sense-perceptions is in 
many cases obscure, especially in the idiopathic sensations of 
numbness, nervousness, shuddering, and the like; but in 
general it may be described as the pain attending lesion, dis- 
order, disorganization, and death. 

Physiologically and pathologically the wimm vagus is of 
the highest interest, but its study has added little to the 
knowledge of mind. 

§ 30. If the foregoing views be correct, it is evident that, 
were we limited to the perceptions of sense, we would !«■ shut 
up from a knowledge of the outer world, for no one of the 
senses, nor any combination of them, reveals to us aught be- 
yond certain states of our own nervous organism. It will be 
hereafter explained that it is the power of voluntary locomo- 
tion, combined with sense-perception, that gives knowledge 
of external body, and introduces us to the outer material 
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CHAPTER HI. 



THE NERVOUS ORGANISM. 



§ 31. Having spoken of the senses specially, we proceed t 
examine the sentient or nervous organism generally, in order 
that we may better understand the relation of consciousness 
to our physical changes. 

Physiologists distinguish two nervous systems, — the sym- 
pathetic and the cerebro-spinal. The former consists chiefly 
of a double chain of nervous ganglia lying at the sides and 
in front of the spinal column, and connected with one 
another and with the spinal nerves by commissural cords. 
From these ganglia nerve trunks are given off, which are 
distributed in filaments for the most part to the veaaauj 
of the body. Accordingly, this sympathetic system is re- 
lated especially to the viscera. It influences the QKUGlai 
of the vessels generally, those of the heart, of the intestXDM, 
and others. The action of these muscles is beyond the reach 
of volition, and normally not attended by consciousness. 
Hence we may omit any special consideration of the sympa- 
thetic system. 



§ 32. The cerebro-spinal system consists of the cerebro- 
spinal axis, and the nerves branching from it. The axis i 
■Ml of the brain and the spinal cord. The nerves are of 
twnsnrts. First, the afferent nerves, which convey influences 
boa the periphery toward the centre of ramification, and 
m mnstly sensor nerves emitting (he brain, and so causing 

MHlipCrCeplii'iis. S.'i- ilv. tilt' liferent lirrvrs, whii'h 

oootct influnoM from the centre <>f nuolBfiation toward the 
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periphery, and are mostly motor nerves contracting tln.- 
muscles. 1 

§ 33. There are twelve pairs of cerebral nerves. The 
first pair, the olfactory nerves, seem to be direct processes 
of the cerebral hemispheres or upper lobes of the brain. 
The second pair, the optic nerves, are traceable through 
tlit.- emfcnl organs, called the optic thalami, into the cere- 
bral hemispheres. The rest seem to emanate from the 
medulla oblongata, the lowest member of the brain. The 
peripheral terminations of eight of these are distributed, some 
to the skin of the face, and to the cephalic sense organs, 
others to the related muscles. Some are afferent sensor 
nerves; others are efferent motor nerves. The two remain- 
ing pairs of cerebral nerves pass into the trunk. 

§ 34. The spinal cord is a column of soft gray and white 
neural substance, extending down from the medulla oblon- 
gata, with which it is continuous, nearly to the second lumbar 
vertebra, where it tapers off. It is divided longitudinally by 
deep fissures into two lateral halves connected by a narrow 
bridge. 

There are thirty-one pairs of spinal nerves. Tln*v luMinh 
off in two lateral series, one from each half of the cord. K;nli 
trunk nerve has two distinct roots connecting it with the 
cord, one afferent and sensor, the other efferent and motor. 
After some continuity the trunk nerve subdivides; one por- 
ticu. i in.- motor, after many further ramifications, is distributed, 
in minute nervous filaments, to the voluntary moaolea; the 
other portion, the sensor, after similar subdivisions, is ulti- 
matelj diatribnted for the most part to the skin. Bwy 
voluntary muscle of the trunk and limbs is penetrated 
throughout its mass by filaments of the motor nerves, and 
the entire area of the skin has underlying it a complex us 

i The distinction between sensor and nvitor nerves was discovered and 
demonstrated by Sir Charles (Ml in 1881, EoDowed by Magendie. This dis- 
covery mark* the most Important epoch in neurologic*) science. 
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of filaments of sensor nerves so complete and close that i 
can nowhere be punctured by a needle without irritatii 
them. 

§ 35, When the skin, say of the foot, is touched, the ter- 
minations of sensor nerves immediately beneath are affected. 
The molecular disturbance thus begun is propagated at a slow 
rate (about 111 feet a second) aloDg the tactile filaments to 
the nerve trunk, anil along that through its posterior sensor 
root to the spinal cord; then along that to the brain ami 
sensory, when consciousness ensues, a sense-perception of 
contact. This continuous neural connection is requisite to 
the normal excitement of the sensory, and the excitement of 
the sensory is essential to sense-perception. 

Now, under the influence of will, another disturbance may 
begin, which proceeds from the brain down the spinal cord, 
out through an anterior motor root, into ami along the trunk, 
then through the nerve filaments that penetrate the muscles, 
say of the calf of the leg, which muscles thereupon contract, 
and the foot is moved. This continuous connection between 
brain and muscle is essential to voluntary locomotion. 

§ 36. The circuit may take place differently. If the solo 
of the fool l»e touched with a feather, in an instant the mus- 
cles of the leg contract, ami the foot is jerked away. Con- 
sciousness occurs, hut too late for the action. The tiling is 
done before the will has time to act, 1 If the spinal cord 
have suffered lesion about the middle of the back, so great 
as to cut off communication between the lower limbs and the 
brain, the same action occurs, but without finnnriminnnimF 
In either case the action is involuntary, instinctive, auto- 
ma tic . 

1 This movement In made !>y a. sleeping person. The hanil of a babe aaleop 
will dose upon acorn a* quickly and firmly, In proportion Ui Its strength, u 

lilr- bUd "1 :■ Mull. ml lril.IT 

* ThU caw actually occurred with Dr. John Hunter, who naked hU anton- 
m if he (elt the tickling. "No. sir," aaid he, "but you see my 
legado." — L'mi'LMU, JfmMl I'ltytiologg, §08. 
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The interpretation IS that B molecular disturbance is prop- 
agated cent ripe tally from the sole of the foot along afferent 
' -anglin of the spinal cord, and that it there arouses 
a comparatively vast amount of molecular activity, which is 
propagated oentrifugally through efferent fibres to the boh 
r\ry ui the leg. This is called neural reflex action, which, in 
general, may be denned to be the direct conversion, at a 
ganglionic nerve centre, of afferent into efferent impulses, 
without the intervention of will, or even of consciousness. 1 

Many muscular activities are due to reflex action. Some 
.ue determined by the spinal ganglia, as swallowing, vomit- 
ing, shuddering: others, by the brain (which comprises 
ganglionic centres), as winking, and the facial grimace at a 
bad smell. In a number of cases the involved sensor and 
motor nerves are partly cerebral and partly spinal, as in 
I'M'. tilling, shrinking from a blow, and starting at a sound. 
All native reflex actions, being involuntary and automatic, 
are strictly physical instincts. 2 

§ 37. A form of activity originally voluntary may by fre- 
quent repetition become involuntary and purely automatic, 

1 The reflex action of the nervous system was discovered by Dr. Marshall 
Hal), nd announced in PhOotOpkteal TVaMMttfMU for 1833. It la evidently 
not a mere rebound, as the phrase (first used by Aslruc) suggests, of the 
afferent impulse in t>_> an elT'.-rt'iit channel, lull rather as if an order were given 
■long the afferent nerve to a ganglionic centre, and executed by it often with 
a vast expenditure of force. Alt unexpected whisper from behind, in the ear 
el .i oerTUUl person, la ■ very slight impulse, trUcA passes along the afferent 
auditory nerve to the medulla oblongata, and there causes a kind of explosion 
Which affects the majority of the motor nerves of the whole body, manifest 
in a violent convulsive start, to which is added perhaps a scream, all this 
enormously <li$pri>pr>rti'>ncd rr-.ii It Win:; involuntary, instinctive reflex action. 

• In the winking that moistens or guards the eye, the optic nerves are the 
afferent, and the facial nerves the efferent, channels. In the grimace at a 
bad nnell, the olfactory nerves are the afferent, and the facial nerves again 
U» efferent, channels. All these nerves are cerebral. Other examples are 
the contraction of the iris under the stimulus of strong light, the contraction 
Oi tin' .-iliary muscle in the adjustment of the eye to distinct vision, and the 
muscular adjustment of the tension of the tympanic membrane of the ear to 
sounds of various intensity. The flow of saliva excited by a sapid body, and 
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the activity being then determined wholly by the reflex 
action of the nervous system. In the process there is 
a gradual and more or leas complete transfer from mental 
agency to physical agency. This is muscular education, the 
acquisition by repetition of a physical habit or muscular 
dexterity. Examples are, learning to walk, to dance, to 
write, to handle tools, to play a musical instrument. Such 
actions are never performed with ease, grace, and skill, until 
they have become largely mechanical, and the performer an 
automaton. An act of volition is usually requisite to start 
the series of movements, which then continues automatically 
by mere reflex action. Being obscurely conscious of the 
series as a whole, without distinguishing its members, we 
superintend its course, and are ready at any instant to inter- 
fere by volition, and bo check, modify, or suspend the 
action. 1 

It is evident that in reflex action we have a complete 

the flow of team excited by a mote in the eye, are remarkable as reflex action 
od glands instead "I muscles. 

In many cases the nerves belong partly to the cerebral and partly to lbs 
spinal series. Fur example, the sucking of an infant. Cold on the face, as 
from the action of a fan, stimulates respiration. When one's toes are trod 
upon Ihere is a sadden, instinctive, involuntary outcry and a wry face. 
Warding off a blow, and all instinctive gesticulation are eases In point. 

It should be observed that the reflex action upon the voluntary muscles 
can lie more or less completely inhibited by the will Ox the patient, li be 
anticipates the >Mnsei|uence ul Hie impressiun, he can in most cases prevent 
ila iii-i'iirri'iii r by a resolttM [MtMUtM. I-'-.-i. wtiiliimr, jerkin::, and laughing, 
the natural effects of tickling, may nil be restrained, and quiet maintained 
under it. Hie inhibition in many cases may become habitual, and the mns- 
i-li-, ii-;i ■.!■ in r>'*("'iiii tn the exvitmioti. 

1 In walking, the reflex Mian is sustained by the successive pressures of 
tin 1. 1 i .hi (at poaad, eaeh of these exciting the next, movement. Numerous 
instances are on record of a aoldier continuing to march although fallen 

H "I'lm [ir.n-tised juggling with halls until he could keep in the air four 
naJU at mice, lb' than llflllflllllill himself, still keeping the balls going, 
to read without hesitation or distraction.— ^HtoMpflroBkfi p M. I myself 
have wen a pianist reading a novel placed on the music desk while practising 
intricate ringer exercises. 
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explanation of acquired skill, dexterities, and habits, without 
recourse to a theory of obliviscence, or to one of latent voli- 
tions or other unconscious modes of mind. It is an explana- 
tion now universally approved, and transfers the further 
consideration of these phenomena from psychology to physi- 
ology. 

§ 38. The anatomy of the brain is intricate, and the func- 
tions of its members are obscure. The lowest part is the 
medulla oblongata, into which the spinal cord passes insen- 
sibly. In rear of its upper portion is a laminated spheroidal 
mass called the cerebellum. Above and in front if these 
stands the cerebrum, consisting of two symmetrical halves, 
called the cerebral hemispheres, connected by a voluminous 
commissure. Each hemisphere presents a central mass and a 
peripheral envelope, which last is marked superficially by 
numerous and intricate convolutions. 1 

§ 39. The neural matter of the organism in general is of 
two sorts, — the white and the gray matter. The white matter 
is fibrous in structure, even where it lies in masses; the gray 
matter is cellular. The nerve fibres and trunks consist of 
white matter. The spinal cord and the medulla consist of 
both, the white outside, the gray within. The cerebellum 
and the cerebral hemispheres also consist of both, but with 
them the gray is outside, and the white within. The central 
, which presents a number of distinct organs, consists of 
the two kinds of matter variously intermixed. Apparently 
the function of the white fibrous matter is to transmit impres- 
sions; that of the gray cellular matter, to receive, transform, 
and emit impressions. 

The peripheral or outer organs of sense and of motion are, 

1 "Lee difficult to que prtoenic l'etude de la pfayattogfa cerebrate sont 
(rranaVn. II i]'y a [ias mnilemnit diverjjii'uce d'liyp.'lbi'sis ; lr> fails puk- 
e tont point certninn. el les contradictions abondent. (TcM dire 
■e sur !:i.|ii.lli- il.-it ■'(level r edifice fait encore UfHL" — M. n* 
TjtmnwT, in firm, iea It.ur Xfoudet, Oct. 16, 1880. Tlie article review* 
illy Dr. David Ferrter'e investigations. 
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uiih iw" exceptions (sight and smell), connected by wliile 
fibres with the medulla. This again is similarly connects 
with the various organs which constitute the central mass ( 
BBCt cerebral hemisphere. The (ibrcs penetrating these organs 
are probably in communication with their gray cellules. From 
these cellules start out other white fibres, directed toward 
the cortex of the hemispheres, in such vast aumhen that ttu 
white matter of each hemisphere presents the appearance of a 
solid mass. These fibres terminate probably in the gray cel- 
lules of the cortex. The central organs thus seem interposed, 
in the course of the cerebral fibres, between their common 
receptacle, the medulla, and their central terminations in the- 
outer coating of the brain. 

§ 40. This anatomical disposition seems to indicate that 
the central organs of the hemispheres are not, as has tttafi 
supposed, the place where sensitive impressions terminate 
and in which motor incitations originate. Rather the pe- 
ripheral convoluted envelope or cortex of the hemispheres 
would seem to be the seat of those molecular changes which 
are attended by consciousness, and transform sensor im 
motor influence. This is the doctrine which now tends 
prevail among physiologists. Recent observations and experi 
mentis have rendered it at least highly probable that specil 
superficial tracts of the hemispheres are in their functions 
essential to specific Hense-pcreeptions, others to voluntary 
muscular action, and yet others to specific modes of intelli- 
gence. Dividing the hemispheres into three zones by nearly 
vertical planes, sense-perception has been attributed to the 
cortex of the posterior zone, and the sight centres definite! 
located ; motor powers have been attributed to the mid< 
zone, and intellectual powers to the anterior zone. 1 

1 I'mil qixtti recent times tin' central mass was the chief object nf study, 
and the OOBTolMloU »re Mgject«d. Hippocrates saw in lliem .inly n jjland ; 
mi also Miilulghi and Vieusseua. tiuyseb, struck with their vascularity, con- 
M'lti'i! Bn a diuipli! larii tnngnln ; Itocrhaave and Holler adupud Ihij 
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§ 41. Then is a reasonable supposition that the various 
centres of the bruin operate and interact, in ;i manner akin to 
the reflex action already described) at times when tlie auncVfl 
activity is 1 1.1 ii[Minirily suspended or engrossed by other itii|ites- 
uonflj and that the results of this brain work, of which at the 
time we may be wholly unconscious, become manifest sulise- 
tiuently in an increased facility of mental exercise in certain 
dueotions, in new surest i. his. and even in elaborate intel- 
lectual products. This is the hypothesis of unconscious cer- 
ebration. It serves to explain a number of phenomena which 
Otherwise an obscure. The invigorating influence of rest and 
slci'i' is no doubt due In the restoration of nervous waste, and 
a readjustment of functional powers. The refreshment found 

< mi, iu>i. in. Vlcq d'Azyr was the first to examine their structure; since 
tin n lt.Lilbrm-r, Ktiri'iilpiTfj, l'urkitijr, Meyuert, J.uvs, Betz, anil Charcot 
have iiiaile them precisely kniiv.ii Be moob (M the ;matomy. 

As fur the jilij sioloi^ , Ci.ill inmniiiiii'd !li:il inti-ilL-tiic- is a function or 
the con vol uti ii n ? ; Deamo alius, Unit it la in (Ureal proportion to their number 
•mil depth ; which, indeed, seems to have been affirmed by ErasistratuB, the 
grandson of Aristotle. In 1801, Dnn, taking the notions and facts of Ilax 
and Roulllaud, ami adding his own views, announced the flnt-taown localiza- 
tion, thai of tin k-ul ate speech or wool- forming power, 1b the third frontal 
Convolution of the left hemisphere. 

In 1870 two German savaus, Fritsch and Hitzig, passed a current of 
electricity across the head behind the ears, and observed that It deter- 
mined the movement of the eyes. This was an epoch-making discovery. 
By varying the experiments it was established that in the periphery of the 
hrniu there is a part appropriate to the production of movements, i.e. a motor 
region- and another when' cscitation dues not piovokc any exterior tnanilea- 
Ution. i>. a non-motor region. M'.r<ov.T, ihe motor region is subdivided 
into a certain number of small tracts, each of which presides over the motion 
of a particular group of muscles, and of flits jn-oiip only. Such is Uie point 
of departure of the theory of cerebral localization. 

David Ferrier advanced hcvoiid these conclusions, and it appears lo result 
from his investigations that the convolutions, both in man and in brutes, are 
divided into three regions, as stated above In the teit. See his fiuKMtM 
of lb* Brain, tlf late the mutt it lias ln-en iiincli discussed, and authorities 
greatly differ. A<lhu? no futile* lit m(. The literature is abundant. The 
r may profitably consult Ladd's Outline* r,f Phyaiologienl FiprJioIoaf 
(1801), ehs. S and II. Also ,1m. Journal of I'tychologi!, April, 1W91 ; article: 
ft lirrti Localization, 
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in passing from one- mental occupation to another is due to 
the employment of a different set of organs, giving the others 
time for renewal. It seems, therefore, no very violent suppo- 
sition that the brain, apart from all consciousness, may evolve 
actual products which afterward come into mind, and startle 
us as strange, unsought, unexpected. 

We have seen that conscious voluntary exercise of the 
muscles becomes by repetition involuntary and automatic, 
and is performed under nervous influences with a minimum 
of consciousness, or perhaps unconsciously. Similarly, the 
brain may fairly be supposed to acquire habits, and to operate 
with facility along certain lines of preferred activity inde- 
pendently nf consciousness. This analogy goes to support 
the hypothesis of automatic brain action, or unconscious 
cerebration. 1 

§ 42. In psychology proper or pure, which is altogether 
subjective, being concerned only with the facts of conscious- 
ness, there is no need to determine the functions of the i 
ous brain organs, or to fix upon distinct sensor and motor 
centres, or to ascertain what work the brain does apart from 
mind. These interesting and important questions belong 
rather to physiological psychology. There is no doubt that 
the cerebral hemispheres are the seat of physical powers essen- 
tial to the phenomena of consciousness. This general fact of 
neurology is sufficient for psychology ; and so, when occasion 
requires the reference, we shall continue, as heretofore, to 
designate in an indefinite way, the brain organ, or compli'xus 
of organs, whose functional exercise is attended by conscious- 
ness, as the sensory, and the place within the cranium where 
this exercise occurs, as the sensoriumJ 1 



' See Dr. Carpenter's Hrntal Phijih,U,gy, eh. 13, for arguments and 
striking DhMlMlsw. 

* Sensoriinu is a place, not an orjian. " Itene mulli >>arbamm ■cbohMtw* 

ram, qui inienluiii sunt simiis (irajcorum, iticunt AlaSitr^puir. Ex nuo till 

tUortum prommfei id ™t, nimwiiiiinwiittimli" — Oecwmn, 

Istiron PhilotuyhiruM, ad verb. Leibnitz emphasizes this. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 



§ 43. It is evident that the facte considered in the preced- 
ing chapters are in the main physiological, and that the 
inferences have been made from this objective standpoint. 
Tin* neural functions, especially relative to sense-perception, 
have been briefly treated, and some important general conclu- 
sions reached inspecting the relation of physical to subjective 
OS psychical states. The whole of this introductory part, 
might, therefore, be included under the title of Physiological 
Psychology, which has been widely described as " psychology 
approached from the physiological side or point of view," and 
more accurately defined as "the science of the phenomena of 
human consciousness in their relations to the structure and 
functions of the nervous system." 1 

Hut the phrase may be fairly, and indeed is commonly, 
undemood to refer specifically to certain researches with 
their results which have been prosecuted with great zeal o4 
late years. The investigator, stalling with physiological 
facts, and seeking to discover what elementary psychological 
facte are connected with them, adds external experiment to 
internal observation. He begins without and seeks to pene- 
trate within experimentally. The method consists in varying 
the external conditions that are necessary to produce the in- 
ternal phenomena, the former being a doorway to the latter. 
Hanover, he proposes, as far as practicable, to measure the 
quantities of the phenomena, and thus elevate psychology, 
from a science of classification and description, to the rank of 

1 LmM'b Outlines, [>. 5. Sec also liis muri' i-laluirHlo Elemmt* af Plit/aio- 

logical nyekotoflr. 
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an exact science in which determined quantities are super- 
added to observed qualities. 1 The avowed end is to Oi in- 
struct a new psychology on a new basis, the means being 
physiological. This is Physiological Psychology in the nar- 
rower sense. Accordingly, under this title, we now propose 
to give a brief sketch of the work done and the results 
attained, together with an estimate of their value. 3 



§ 44. Johann Miiller. the famous physiologist of Berlin 
University, in metaphysics a disciple of Kant, is the founder 
of this branch of psychology. In his great work on physi- 
ology 3 he pays much attention to psychological questions, 
and endeavors to assign an objective basis to the iubjectrw 
forms in intuition. He transformed, for example, the Kan- 
tian doctrine of space, claiming that the retina has a native 
feeling of its extension. 

Subsequently each kind of sensation became an object of 
research, the qualitative and intensive differences being imiv- 
fully estimated. K. II. Weber, of Leipsic (1840), first sub- 
j,.'i ■led ennsciousness to methods of exact experiment. He 
published the results of nearly twenty years of the most 
painstaking observations on the effects of touch and pres- 
miiv. in a Latin monograph, and wrought out the first form 
of the psycho-physical law, the exact application of which 
is now reduced to narrow limits chiefly by the labors of 
Fechner. 

Ilelmholtz, the physicist of Berlin, having measured the 
rate of nervous propagation, was followed by Donden, who 
attempted to determine the duration of psychic sea. Sen a 

i Ccrtala scientists, pbysii'ihis especially, are disposed to claim IhM H 
■( kaoefladgBMB pMpttty rank as a MtEOM niiiil il has become 
i|il&ntitMive. We ciinimt assent l" t-lii.-*. Science is primarily and essentially 
•jiulilative classification. See § DO. 

' 9M Hi hot's Gmniiii I'tyhnloijy of To-day, to which I am Indebted fi'r 
many poinw. A fair sketch of Experimental Psyrholofff, by l*rofessor, now 
I'n -i.t'iii, (1. Stanley Kail, will be found In Hind for April, 1895. 

» Ilaiuibitrn der PhfMlologie den Meatehea, 2 voln., 1841-44. 
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tion was specially studied, and inferences made to other 
mental activities. 

Besides the tavana already named, Herbart, PaboM-Bey- 
niond, Volkmann, Lotze, Dellx^uf, F-xner, Wmidl, Zeller, 
1 lull, and many others, have contributed to this branch of 
j.-\ chology, most of them being distinguished in other 
departments of scientific research. 

Wundt of Leipsic is perhaps the most eminent living rep- 
resentative of experimental psychology. He alone, says 
Rihot, has treated it in all its area. He alone has made a 
complete and systematic study of its problems from this 
standpoint. The unit; of his work arises from his method. 
It is based on the data of physiology. It deals directly with 
sensation, which he distinctly considers the basis of all psy- 
chology, and further with involuntary movement, language, 
fend tin- natural expression of feelings; indirectly it deals 
with the will, attention, complex notions of space and time. 
the general notion, the (esthetic and the religious feeling. 
When physiology fails, recourse is had to anthropology, 
ethnography, history, or statistics- To introspection, which 
• :i i be set aside, it adds external observation and experi- 
ment, seeking where possible to apply quantitative measure- 
ment. This is physiological psychology in its widest sense. 

§ 45. We shall now attempt a brief sketch of the subordi- 
nate branches psycho-physics and psychometry, in order that 
the reader may have a more definite conception of the 
methods and results of physiological psychology. 

Weber inferred inductively, from his experiments on 
length, weight, sound, etc., a general law. Its formula is: 
on grows with equal increments, when the excita- 
tion grows with relatively equal increments." By relatively 
equal increments is meant a constant fraction of the smnv 
sive excitations. 

From this starting point Fechner pursued his studies 
whose results were published in lf<60 under the title Kle- 
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ments of Psycho-physics. He says : " I understand by psycho- 
physics an exact theory of the relations of soul and body, 
and in a general way of the physical world with tin- psychi- 
cal world." But though he thus proposes to give a general 
theory, his experimental research bears definitely on a single 
point — the relation of excitation and sensation. To deter- 
mine this, lie spent years in experiment and calculation. His 
object is tn measure sensation, passing tVnni mere ijiiiility to 
exact quantity. For sensations obviously have both quality 
and intensity or quantity. Thus red, blue, green, are quali- 
ties marking kinds of color, but each varies in intensity. So 
every sensation has a quantitative value. Now what better 
means for estimating this value of a sensation can be found 
than the external movement from which the sensation arises? 
The excitation is not only the most direct, but perhaps the 
only possible measure of sensation. It is the intensity of the 
cause used to estimate the intensity of the effect. 

To measure the differences in intensity of a given sensa- 
tion, Fechncr applied bis "method of smallest perceptible 
differences." ' If an imperceptible difference between two 
weights be caused to grow, it will at last become just percep- 
tible. This minimum difference he adopted as a unit of sen- 
sation. Having obtained it, by numerous experiments, for 
sensntioiLS of pressure, of temperature, and of sound, he con- 
eluded, in order that each of these sensations shall increase 
by its smallest perceptible difference, the excitation must 
Innrmin by one-third of its intensity. 2 

In order to construct a scale of magnitudes, besides the 
unit of division, the zero point must be ascertained. Evi- 
dently in these cases the zero is where the incipient sensation 
arises. The quantum of excitation requisite to produce this 



i.Uhts, " tin.' method ol Una 
■ors," all leading liy different 



1 Fechtier utipplraii'titrd this nicthod by n 
ami f»l»i: ch_ioi." nnd ■■ (.lit uit-thod ol iihmii 
HMtH i" itir m .■mi. 

1 He (mind lhal light requires an increase of only a lumdrwlth p 
fnlcnaity, in order l« cause n perceplible diflerenee. 
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ginning of sensation was called by Herbart the value of 
the threshold of the stimulus or excitation (lleiz&chwelW). 
It was needful, therefore, to determine, if possible, by a series 
of observations and experiments, the exact threshold value 
for each kind of sensation. Accordingly, it was determined 
for pressure on various parte of the body, for temperature, 
or sound, and for light. 

The aero of each being fixed, and the scale constructed, a 
comparison of scales revealed a uniformity which Feehner 
formulated into his now famous Law of Psyeho-physicB. 
One expression, is: The excitation must grow in geometrical 
progression in order that the sensation shall grow in arith- 
ietieal progression. One more exact is: The sensation 
varies as the logarithm of the excitation. 

§ 46. How shall we estimate the value of this law? By 
the fierceness of the contention which has arisen about it? 
Then surely it is of very great weight. Hering of Prague 
attacked psycho-physios at all points, denying the conclu- 
-ious df Fee I) up r, especially that the logarithmic law follows 
"•om Weber's law, and that it has any wide generality. His 
i the severest assault that the partisans of the doctrine have 
1 to meet. Delbmuf defends Fechner on some points, but 
will not allow the mathematical form which his work assumes, 
i short, he rejects a part of the doctrine, and modifies what 
e does not reject. To his denial that the smallest perceptible 
difference is constant, Wundt replies that it is necessarily so : 
"if the change of either of the two sensations compared 
were greater or less than the other, it would be therein 
greater or less than the perceptible minimum, which is con- 
trary to the hypothesis." But while defending this funda- 
mental point, Wundt does not accept the entire doctrine, he 
laving original views respecting the measurement of psychic 
Zeller argues the impossibility of their a-Usolute meas- 
urement, and Wundt replies that by similar reasoning it 
night be maintained that no external natural phenomena ore 
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measurable. Tlie discussion lias been wide, profound, and 
seems interminable. "Feehner, "says Delboeuf, "has against 
him both his declared adversaries and his more or less faith- 
ful disciples." To this Feehner replies : " The Tower of 
Babel was not finished because the workmen could not agree 
as to the method of constructing it ; my psycho-physical 
monument will remain l>ecause the workmen cannot agree £ 
to the method of destroying it." 

"The most that can be said," Professor Ladd concludes, 
"is this: The law summarizes many facts reasonably well 
within a certain range of sensations lying near the middle of 
the scale of quantity, and for certain of the senses." Kilot 
sums up the results of criticism thus : " First, that under its 
mathematical form the law of Feehner cannot be accepted. 
Second, that observation and experiment show that, gener- 
ally speaking, sensation grows more slowly than excitation. 
Thirdly, that though it be verified within certain limits 
for visual and auditory sensations, it is contested for pressure, 
and does not hold for the other sensations." 

§ 47. Experiments have been made to determine the time 
occupied by certain mental acts, and the results given under 
the title Psychometry. It has always been a common Iwliuf 
that some time, however short, is required to think, to re- 
member, and even to feel. Measurements of this time were 
made, especially by Donders, followed by Exner of Vienna, 
Wnndt, Kries, and many others, from 18150 to 1880, with fair 
chronoseopic accuracy. 

In 1850 IJelmholtz, incited by the views of Dubois-Rey- 
mond on the electric properties of nerves (1849), ascertained 
by experiment the time of the transmission of neural action 
through a definite nerve length. 1 Other scientists renewed 

1 He excited the nerve near the muscle on which it acts, and noted the 

I i ri L' ■ In iiii'i ii I In- i-M-ir it ion :imi l\«- ■■ <»l r. \ ■■'.]. ,n. '] ,. i iv]n':il in- Mi>- i-xpcvi- 
ment at a point more distant from the muscle, he found the time U 
greater. The difference of distance in the difference of lime gives the ra 1 
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the investigation, and the average of results is given by Her- 
mann (1874) as 33.9 metres, or about 111 feet a second. 1 

This being settled, suppose a patient to receive a slight 
electric shuck in his finger-tip, and to respond as promptly as 
possible by a tap with a linger of the other hand. The total 
interval, called the reaction time, is found to be about 0.15 
of ;i second. Now it is evident that this period consists of 
HUM parte: first, the time of transmission from the lingei- 
tip to the brain along a seasor nerve ; second, that from the 
brain along a motor nerve to the muscle moving the other 
finger, these two together being called the physiological 
time ; and third, an interval occupied by -sense-perception 
and volition, called the psychological or psychic time. Now 
subtracting the physiological time from the total or reaction 
time, 0.15 sec, we have the psychic time, equal to about 
0.08 sec. 2 The experiment has been performed a great many 
times, and modified for the different senses. 

Efforts have been made to analyze the psychic interval into 
the time of sense -perception and the time of volition. It 
is concluded that the duration of volition depends chiefly on 
the more or less direct connection between the sensor and 
motor centres. When this mechanism, and also the natural 
quickness and habits of the patient, these last constituting 
his " personal equation," are favorable, the time for the 
volition is much diminished. It should be added that the 
expectation of the patient, and the degree of his attention, 
as well as the intensity of the stimulus, shorten the reaction 
time. 

Various methods have been employed to measure the dis- 

1 The tnlo nf this propagation in comparatively slow, lioine "iily about ,'., 
tli/.r ,.f Mond wAvca in the air, which is 1120 ft. per set'. at 80* F. Ita UMn 
I* unknown. Clearly it is not electric. It may perhaps prove to be electro, 
bjflft It KttlogOtU to electrolysis, whose rate has not, I believ.'. l ■ 

though it would seem easy to measure the retardation, if any, of the 
ihlMgfa an electrolysed medium. 
ild be belter to call this psychophysical time, because dvin| flrii 
central physical tbtggm i" Un OVCbnUl iba Mk* |>I.il< . 
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cernment time, i.e. how long it takes to distinguish one i 
two impressions of sense. In one method the patient i 
warned to expect one of two colore named, but is not told 
wliii h. He is to decide which appears, and to signal tin 
instant the discrimination is effected. The mean time, from 
many experiments by this method, was found to He betweei 
6.017 and 0.086 of n second. Combining it with the result* 
of other methods, the discernment time is found to vary, 
when the conditions are of the simpler sort, from 0.1 to 0.0 
of a second or less. 

Similar investigations on the time required to reproduce 
ideas by memory conclude in general: first, that the rcpro- 
dueiiou takes longer than the original production; second, 
the time depends largely on the degree of attention given to 
the original production, and also to that given to the repm 

dnction. 

Finally, the time requisite to a logical process, say the 
subordination of a species under its genus, has also been a 
matter of experiment. It is found that the time is shortest 
when the subject is concrete and the predicate a narrow 
class, e.g. lions are cats; and longest when the subject is 
abstract and the predicate a notion of wide generality, e.g. 
holiness is the sum of perfections. This is what might he 
expected from the comparative difficulty of the thoughts. 
The experiments result in an average of about one second. 1 

§ 48. Thus in the most elementary manner ire have tried to 
give a glimpse of what has lieen dime and is doing in physi- 
ological psychology. It is obviously a bare beginning t 
new line, and what may come of it no one can say. lint 
the limitations to which it is necessarily subject forbid 
the notion that it can ever occupy a chief position in the 
science of mind. The possibly measurable quantities in the 
case are only intensity and duration. The measurement of 
intensity is rendered very doubtful by the questionable ehar- 

' Baldwin'* Handbook of Page!, pfopf, I 1 I '-■ 
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acter of the unit of sensation employed. And how may we 
hope to find units for the measure of higher feelings? Meas- 
urement of duration doea not encounter this difficulty. Hut 
is not the so-called psychic interval due to the cerebral move- 
ments on which the mental process is conditioned? If so, 
then this is a neural and not a mental measurement. Aside 
from these points, it is evident that the microscopic character 
of the work, the variations due to individual differences, and 
to other unavoidable causes, limit reliable exi>eriment to the 
simplest cases, and in these prevent results of more than an 
average and tentative value. 

Moreover, when we take into consideration the impossi- 
bility of even approaching the higher powers of mind by 
such experimentation, our esteem for the method greatly 
diminishes. All the higher processes which constitute the 
rational, emotional, and volitional life of man are out of 
its reach. Ribot, an extreme partisan of the " new psy- 
chology," himself says, "In all that concerns these phe- 
nomena, experimental research is necessarily useless." Vet 
these are of pre-eminent interest, and constitute the great 
ends of psychological science. 

It may therefore fairly be asked, when all the patient, 
todiona, minute labor demanded by this method in its narrow 
field is done, and results apparently so insignificant attained, 
are they worth their cost? It is imj>ossible to say. Let us 
remember the lesson, so often taught in the history of 
scientific investigation, that no one can forecast what may 
come of a search in the dark, and that any fact well ostab- 
h-liiil ia an addition to the sum of knowledge that may 
prove of inestimable worth. The difficulties, the obstacle* 
which the physiological psychologist encounters, are very 
yn'.ii. but perhaps they may be conquered at last, and m 
should encourage the audacity that attacks them. The field 
is new. barely broken and unpromising, but wo must admire 
■ lit zeal, the earnest hopefulness that labom foe 
fruitful results where but few, if any, are possible. 
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S 49. It is important to observe that this mixed 
ihology ia, in all of its aspects, subordinate to and depended 
(in |iure psychology. 

Evidently neither physiology alone, nor psychology alone. 
On ever give knowledge of the other. Pure psychology i; 
strictly a subjective science, a science of introspection ; pure 
physiology is strictly an objective science, a science 
external observation. It is true that mental action being ii 
direct connection and con-elation with neural action, neither 
can bo fully understood without regard to the other. For 
it is within the province of psychology to trace the mental 
conditions of knowledge and feeling from the inner towards 
the outer world: and it is within the province of physiology 
to trace their physical conditions from without towards the 
inner circle of experience. But neither can penetrate into 
the domain of the other.' The most perfect analysis of the 
facte of consciousness could never reveal the functions or 
■ veil the existence of the outer organs of sense, nor the 
objective existence, in its physiological aspect, of the cortex 
of the brain or sensory, the inner organ of consciousness. 
On the other hand, the most profound and exhaustive Mud' 
of neurology can never explain the facts of consciousness, 
or even confirm _ their existence. If all the cells and fibres 
involved in each intellectual act or emotional state wer 
numbered, mmWlfflrt. weighed, and their changes cxai'ily 
aseerlained, if all the circulating, thermal, chemical, and 
electrical motions were exactly formulated, the utter unlike- 
ness between the objective phenomena and the correlative 
subjective phenomena would completely debar the ] 
from one to the other, and afford not the slightest knowledj 

1 Say* Main i •' Mental states and bodily states axe utter l> oattflHb 
they (.'annul be. eoni[iared, for they have nothing in common except tiie n 
pmeral of all attributes — degree, and order in time; when engaged ■» 
nasi t« iililivirwM of all that ilislinsuishefl the other. ' 'ur fcelii 
and thoughts have no r^r* ttbm, ptede, tom, or outline, no mechanic:!] division 
at parts ; and we are ineapnhle of KtSjndtug to anything menial until we si 
off the view of all ilun." — Mtwt ■•••■! Il..,l.,. p, I ',.V 
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the intellectual net or emotional state. 1 Between the 

ibjective and the subjective there is a great gulf fixed. 

Vhatever relations are discernible, it is impossible that the 

e class of facts should ever replace the other, or that either 

hould over be interpreted in terms of the other. 

i consequence, however, of the essentia] cnnueetion of 
J and body, the phenomena of each stand to those of the 
her in the relation of cause and effect. 3 Upon tide the 
or physiological psychology relies, and seeks in its 
field a more exact expression and measurement of 
;ts. Nervous process in its single aspect belongs to 
physiology ; nervous process in this double aspect belongs 
to the mixed psychology. It studies psychical variations 
indirectly by the aid of physical variations that can be pro- 
duced directly.' It has for its object the facts of conscious- 
ness that accompany nervous phenomena. 

Thus combination of two distinct sciences implies a knowl- 
idge of each. The physiology of the nervous system must 
2 known to some extent before nervous action can be made 
.he basis of higher experimentation. The better it is known, 
he more hopefid the procedure. Likewise, the combination, 
istead of excluding the results of the pure psychology, pre- 
i them. One must know what the phenomena of 

r Tyndall says : " Let tho consciousness of love be associated 
fa a right- handed spiral motion of the molecules of the brain, and the con- 
8 of hale with a left-handed spiral mmion ; we should then know 
n we love that the motion is in one direction, and when we hate that 
the motion is In the other, bul Hie wAj wottld -'ill remain unanswered." 
l>r HoCoefa adds: "Not only so, liul without self-wiiisr:i(.iifiu>s> in i..uld 
never know that there was love, or that there was hate, or that they had any 
connection with the motions of the brain." 

* It was a sure problem with the earlier philosophers as t<> how mind and 
matter could interact. Descartes solved it by his theory of occasional cause*. 
Leibnitz solved it by his theory of pre-established harmony. Both had 
recourse to the btaa sx mathina of the ancients. For these historic ctirioai- 

C Hamilton, Mtta., y. 208 sq., or any History of Philosophy, r.g. 
a, i 114 and 5 117. We accept the interaction aa an ultimate, 
le fact. 
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consciousness are, must analyze and classify them, must 
their relations and laws, before any hopeful attempt 
made to produce and measure them. One must know hi 
self as thoroughly as possible by sin internal study of him- 
self, together with a comparison of this observation with the 
observation of others and by others, before he can reasonably 
enter on an investigation of the quantities of the ascertained 
facts. Professor Ladd very truly says: "The phenomena 
ill' oonMioosoeifl as primary facts can be ascertained in no 
other way than in and by consciousness itself. Wbstevez 
fault may be found with the so-called introspective method 
in psychology, on account of its alleged inaccuracy, lack of 
scientific and progressive quality, etc., from the very nature 
of the case, no other way of ascertaining what the phenomena 
of consciousness in themselves are can ever take the place of 
the direct examination of consciousness. And there is no 
way of directly examining consciousness but the way of 
being conscious of one's self." 

Let us then enter upon the study of the pure psychology, 
a very old science, since it has Aristotle for its founder, 
lulls persuaded that during the twenty centuries of its con- 
tinuous life, matter worthy of preservation has accumulated, 
and that it can never be superseded so long as there are sub- 
jective facts to Ijc investigated, so long as consciousness is 
the ultimate ground of all science. 



t know 
can be 



ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

PART FIRST. 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 

CHAPTER I. 
PRELIMINARY DEFINITIONS. 

§ 50. Psychology is the science of the phenomena of mind. 1 
~ e several terms of this definition call for some explication. 

A science is :i logical system of truths. Its matter is exhi- 
bited in b fixed terminology of precise definition, and in a 
Jioro uglily systematized classification. It is a complement of 

low ledge, a knowledge of the principles and causes of the 

ings and events within its bounds, and of their essential 
relations, excluding accidental matter.* 

Sciences are speculative and empirical. 8 Speculative or 

' The word psychology is from 4>vx4< »oul, and M-yei, a reasoning or dis- 

Aristotle lias a treatise xtpl ^*x9>i lb* Dt Animn, but the tenn 

Soloyy is quite mndem, not being brand earlier than 157S. Gkkdestoa 

. u as a literary title in 1504. Coleridge apologizes (or using 

j iiuKi/rnn rcr'w™. but ii is now tMnltttr, Um) < I l < - lanzond title in all 

n languages of the »nbject before na. 
1 lolm»i Lot *ei**tio, fwm icfrt, to know ; Qck, tn*r*>*i Em 

.« atop or boundary nf things (^tI »Tdff<»)_ This elyruolngy is given 
f Plato in lbs Cntftut, p. 131 ■, ed Stq.h. But of. p. MS a, h iireiJrn tbU 

* Speculative, Lat. tpeculari, to spy out or look into, from tprterr. 

a 
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a priori science is a method of pure thought, deducing i 
system from intuitive, necessary principles by the synthesis 
of these principles alone; as philosophy, logic, mathematics, 
Empirical or a potteriori science arises from the facts of expe- 
rience and observation, and through inductive inference devel- 
ops its system by the analysis and synthesis of these foots ; 
psychology, physiology, chemistry. 1 Though necessarily in- 
volving intuitive principles, empirical science is a knowledge 
of facte as distinguished from principles, 2 and may be defined 
as a science of facts generalized and inductively formulated 
in laws from which deductions are made. 

Empirical, Grk. 4iartipta, experience. Empirical or historical knowledge, 
the knowledge of experience, ia the knowledge that a thing is, 7«£a-is Sri lint. 
Speculative or philosophical knowledge, the knowledge of ratiocination, is tho 
knowledge why or how a thing is, yrdsa tiirt Ian. ""Ori teientt'ir funda- 
wcnfwm tut, Stitt, foBtfgium." — Trbhdelekbgbu, Elem. Log. Artit. 
Sir William Hamilton's detailed account of the U'rru empirical in .W(„ . !,: .■. 

1 The phrases ,i priori and a pimteriori were used by Ihe schoolman ill a 
sense derived from Aristotle, the former to denote a reasoning from OMM to 
effect, the latter a reasoning from effect to cause. Mori- commonly now, ir 
lOglO, (hey are used to distinguish between the deduction o{ a special caw 
from first principles, and the induction of a general truth from Ut—nnJJ 
facts. In philosophy and psychology knowledge a priori, according to Kant, 
is that which is independent of all experience, and log'u'iilly prior to it; 
knowleilge a potttriori is that acquired by observation of facts, and therefore 
dependent on, and logically posterior to, experience. The one is knowleilge 
of pure, the other of empirical, truth. — Oitfow <>/ P«n Season, Int., § 1. 
Ct. Esser, Luglk, ss i and U; Trial, Lofik, S 124. Also Huniilton, Mt-Ki., 
\.. HB, SBd Logit, p. 386 (Am. eds.), and his note In IlcUT* H'orkt.p. 702. 
Also Thompson, 0MHM of Ihr Lotus of Thought, §§ 32, 3a ; and Trendeleu- 

1,11 J. /..--, ,; r t,l. p. HI. 

g Principles {prineipia, al ^yil, beginnings, elements) are those primary 
truths which underlie ;ill knowledge. They tnay either be stated as original 
elements, in which case they are constitutive, or be formulated as original 
laws, In which case they are regulative. When taken In a more general 
hi-iisi, Ihe word principle denotes that on which some other truth depends. 
In this use we may distinguish between a primary nr firet principle and a 
secondary principle ; though in strictness (he out- phrase is taut oh .deal, the 
other self-contradictory. Aristotle notices several meanings of ipx a ^> *"d 
BSfSi '■ What is common to all principles is that they are Ihe primary source 
Emu wWfl anything uriiUi \-< produced, or is known." — Mela , iv. l, 3. cf. 
r, ■„,;/■»!. I pM. Ai,i , 
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A phenomenon is that which appeals, either to the external 
or to the internal sense. 1 It is anything manifest to mere 
observation, as distinguished from the elements into which it 
is resolved, and the forces and laws by which it is explained. 
The moon and it.s changes, if observed, are physical phenom- 
ena, antecedent to any explanation. The facts of experience, 
ir more generally of consciousness, are psychical phenomena. 

Since the phenomena of mind are facts of experience, psy- 
chology is an empirical science. It becomes a science by infer- 
ring from these facts obtained by introspection universal 
propositions winch are formulated as laws of mind, and is 
therefore an inductive, 11 posteriori science. And since these 
facts are modes of consciousness, it may very well lie defined 
as the science of the facts of consciousness. It is the natural 
history of mind, the science of human nature. 

It is true, however, that on analyzing the facts of conscious- 
ness we shall find certain elements that are not empirical, not 
given by, but along with, experience. A consideration of 
these elements will carry us beyond the bounds of empirical 
science into philosophy. In this, and perhaps other respects, 
psychology leads so directly into metaphysics that it is not 
desirable, and indeed hardly possible, to observe strictly the 
bounds of these sciences. Whenever, then, it seems needful to 

t elucidate the matter in hand, to confirm the doctrine, or to aug- 
ment .nir information, we shall freely transgress the limits of 
empirical psychology, and touch upon metaphysical inquiries. 8 



' Phenomenon, #a!i 
non is opposed 
real taken absolutely. 
are things < 
the thing as presented 



appear. In the Kantian philosophy, phenome- 
>r thing in itself (das Ding In sicli); that is, the 
Phenomena are things in consciousness ; noumena 
C. P. B„ p. 178. A phenomenon, th.'ii. is 
external or internal sense, as It elands related to 



Perhaps more fundamentally and strictly a phenomenon is merely 
i observed change in consciousness. Psychology is concerned only with 
mental phenomena, with what appears in consciousness, or with the changes 
n modes of consciousness. It hns nothing to do with the nature of ulterior 
dities apart, from consciousness, this being the province of metaphysics. 
* To empirical psychology is oppusei! tvitixnul psychology. The distinction 
4 flnl made by Wolf in his wi-rks entitled PtfthetogtS Empirica, and 
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The mind is commonly thought of as a substance. 1 Matter 
is extended substance. Mind is conscious substance. Mat- 
ter Mid mind are known to us only under two totally distinct 
series of phenomena or qualities. Matter manifesto extension, 
solidity, divisibility, tigure, motion, color, heat, etc. Mind 
manifests knowing, feeling, desiring, and willing. Now no 
quality can lie conceived as existing apart, by itself, in abso- 
lute independence, per**. We necessarily think it the quality 
of BOBie thing, and the thing in which the quality inheres, 
that which manifests the phenomenon, we call subsamoe. 1 

Piyrhnlnyia Fntiminlit, 1T34. The latter is h branch of ontology, seeking 
to evolve o priori from the conception of Bpiritual being those prim tfttt 
that govern its manifestations. The method was j tl high repute until Ktint 
assailed it, no nil I MIHlTlj that it is now hardly rt'i'iiguized. Hence the 
simple title Psychology is usually given !<> the empirical science. 

■ The word mind is Anglo-Saxon, allied to Lai, mtnt and ilrk. pint, all 
probably (ran a common root preserved in the Sanserit menu, to know. 
8oul is now synonymous with mind. Originally it signified mily tin- iniiiipU- 
or nr^iiik litv (aaAaa, f*xf), Mild mMidnfj may he traced in the s. T. 

trichotomy of body, soul, anil spirit (ffpijio. tf-vxt* rrtv/ia). — Nee 1 'flies.-, ft | 
23. Cf. Plato, in the TYiionw, 34 rl. sip, and 30 e. sq., ed. Bteoh. ; also Aris- 
(Otfe, /W. I. htUwO.T.SOOi : ll,l.. n,- r l„^h) generally means lit.-. Spirit is 
.■■ in ri. . mw nlnfl either lin immaterial part that is or lias been QHUMOttd 
wiili body, or else mi immaterial being never so connected. The words stiul 
in 1. 1 fjuni have such strung theological assuciations that they are little used 
by psychologists, 

It is remarkable that many words synonymous with mind signify, prima- 
rily, air ill motion. K,y ^v\-i,, fliijiAi, wntvita. npirittm, etCfa mi atiing wind or 
breath (see John 3:8); immni, from trttmt, wind ; ton], Hit. >,.,/,. boa 
u tlotliii- root meaning to storm; ghost, Or. f taint, ghastly, and gas are 

If i "' it iii'-.lmii:- .in ; mill i he Heb H-iiltrth, soul, and rimrh. spirit, are 

tUm I runt which mtaill to hreallie. rf. flen. 2: 7: "breathed into his 
nostnis the breatli ol life, and man became a living soul." 

■~:il'-' ""■ - •'' :md ■■■ . -' i. tl i' -l .iiidtne under) lias in scholastic 

philnKophy two distinguishable IWUntngfl ; — 

. r "- mlWiiil, •**(«. It is conceived as apart from all qualities, 
■ rltrtwg Bpto a says; ■• Prr tuimt'intitiui iiiifflnjo "l pied '" 
MWl, rf fir 'i fnwf/nlur, h<»- r'l id rtijti* runrrjitn* nun iiidiffet ronrrptu 
alteriH* rri a quo formiiri drlfnt." — Klhiri, l>ef. 3. 

2d. Id quod iiihttit nrrUlenWiut. irrtxraaii, ••romtvinr, i.e. the substratum 
in which qualities inhere, and which is their Imsid of union. Says Locke: 
■■Tin- Mm which we have lo which we give the name substance it m. thing 
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Matter is the substance in which material or physical qualities 
inhere. Mind is the substance in which mental qualities 
inhere. 1 Since there is no common quality, the presence of 
any one is distinctive. Some qualities, however, are essential, 
others accidental. Extension, being an ever-present quality 
of matter, is considered essential, and taken as its defining 
quality. Consciousness, being characteristic of all mental 
phenomena, is considered essential, and taken as the defining 
<in;tlii\ of mind. 3 

Mind, then, is conscious substance, or better, is the con- 
nioOJ subject. But this logical definition a priori is of little 
advantage, the notion being so nearly ultimate. It is more 
Miii-t.n lury, since we know mind only in its phenomena, its 
cimsrinus acta and affections, to explain the meaning of the 
u-nnl and the nature of the thing by stating them summarily, 

tiiii.-: Mind i- that which knows and fwhj, daatoee and wills. 

This is sometimes called the definition a posteriori, but is 
rather a logical division of the mental powers. 3 

bat tin supposed but unknown support c( those qualities wc And existing, 
which we imagine cammi ixisi >iw r, miim/imfr, without something to sup- 
]"'M them. We call thai support mihnOmfin." 

"In Uie former meaning," gay it Hamilton, " substance is consider! d jo 
Contrast to ami indrinnnleiit of its attributes; in Mir btu> r, as conjoined Hitli 
these, and affordinK them the condition of existence." — Jftto., p. 106. 

Herbert Spencer drli I mi ml ,u ■■ that which undergoes 

a nodUbstlon producing a state of mind." He adds: •' Consequently, it 

every state of mind is lone uoditkaii f ilii- Mik-mmc nf mind, ttera CM 

be no state of mind in which the Dnmodifled substance of mind i* prMenL 11 
ilin.i amnodUUd substance, of mind is unknowable. — Principle* of Pry- 
rknltirjf. J oil. 

1 natter these be two distinct substances or only one. t common, 
■ill! Ill ill 111 il jiiiiilliin wliiili junt now is disregarded. An cmunlnatfon •■! 
it will be found in ■ tobnqneot chapter on Mind and HaOBT, 

* tltwuniil -ii id "Tntmgtrl la the eMence of spirit, extension the essence 
of mailer. The "in is known by eonaciouKnesB. Itic oilier by perception." 
This it, at least, badly Mated. Bather, ltd*! " Consciousness is to mind 

imir.r il ::n '.■iiiiM.iii.'Uii. but both are essential 

.iniiiiiii . : [or we can neither canceln mind wirii<.ui i..m-< i..ri.nr*s, nor body 
without KStetudan." tfinn-row, W*w., p. 100. 

* Aristotle, in Dr Am'mi, il, 1, gives an .i priori definition of the soul. 
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It will lie better, however, to exclude all cowridentsOD 
of substance, and use the word mind to stand merely for ;i 

complement of activities. Its substantial eBMDOe is h meta- 
physical theme that does not concern us at present, and would 
binder rather than promote our strictly psychological inquiries. 1 



§ 51. The most thoroughgoing distinction in psychology is 
the antithesis between the ego and the non-ego, between Bell 
and not-self. The ego is identical with my mind: the in 
ego is any and everything else. All the material universe, all 
human beings, except myself, are non-ego. My body is mine, 
but is not I myself. It may be mutilated; I am still entire. 
Kven the innermost organ of my brain is non-ego. The ego 
is I myself who stand in conscious opposition to the non-ego. 
I can conceive myself to exist apart from even- organ, but I 
cannot conceive myself to exist apart from consciousness. 
This or that mode may not be necessary, but in some mode it 
is necessary that I be conscious in order to be. I, the ego, 
thfl rafo ra am essentially a conscious being, and my true char- 
acter is that of an intelligence served by organs." 

^v x -t), which has been much discussed. It is: " The soul la the Iir-.t entel- 
ocliy of a physical, potentially living and organic body." Thin is died tiy 
Leibnitz as an illustrious example of obscurity. In ii. 2, Aristotle gives tils 
a posteriori definition of fvxt '• " Tlie sonl is the principle by which we live 
and move, perceive (or feel, «Iffflin>(i«i) and understand." 

1 Wundt says there are only two ways of conceiving ihe soul, either as a 
* as an act. To the first conception b«kmg all theories according 
n which psychic facts are manifestations of a hy|nitheticat substratum, a 
i material W immaterial. According to the latter the psychic is 
pure actuality, immediately given in the manifestations of the mental life. 
Hume, Kant, Fir.hlc, and Hegel are representatives of the theory of actuality. 
Psychology does not, tike the physical sciences, attach itself to a metaphysl- 
llBU outside the fad of Internal perception, or allow it -..-If to be 
embarrassed by an hypothesis of substance, not needed in the explanation. 
Thus we havn, dcspil* ita etymology, " psychology without a soul." 

* Throughout this treatise, the pronouns I, mine, me, are used genetically, 
waning the ego as it la in every person, single in each, but common In 
character. They should be taken to mean the reader, rather than the 
wrtwr. 
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There is a further distinction between the ego and its con- 
scious modes. I distinguish myself from my thoughts. They 
are manifold and various ; I, on the contrary, am one and the 
same. Their change is sometimes determined by me, some- 
liuu's by that different from me, and because of this changing 
I can distinguish myself from my thoughts. But I am a 
permanent being, an enduring subject, of whose existence 
these thoughts are oidy conscious modes or phenomena. 1 



§ 52. Another thoroughgoing antithesis, very similar to 
but not strictly identical with the preceding, is that between 
subject and object. The subject (the mind, the ego) is that 
in which the phenomena of consciousness inhere. 2 The sub- 
jective is that which belongs to or proceeds from or directly 
relates to the subject. The object is that about which the 
subject is conversant. The objective is that which belongs 
to or proceeds from or directly relates to an object. 3 

The suhject knows ; the object is known. They are essen- 
tial correlatives; no subject, no object; no object, no subject. 
All consciousness involves a subject and an object, the one 
determined, the other determining. The subject is conscious 
only in being affected by an object; an object is known only 
as affecting the subject. The whole science of mind is little 

' " Consciousness comes from the firmly founded relation of the mental 
gpodttcttiona, I founding which ImnHw a Mtnelbtng relativity in repose, 
which transcends in force the simple modifications. This thing ol relative 
repose is the ago." — KiaCftXAMX, 

" Was isl doch (Jbcrhaupt das Ich? Wanim sap'n wir immcr to MbMi 
racio Gcisi, meine Si-ele. als wenn noch em tadm RegM bflbat Bbar tteMn 
Beglerenden in una stfimlc." — TttCK. 

'The W'ird Kiil'if-i-l U DMtj tiiu<'li the HIDfl M MbstlMOi bW pyehologf 
has usnrped it lo Itself, so that currently In piiiWnphic;il tRhbogl tin- BOB* 
■clous subject and the subject (uiuiualiflfd) mean the same thing mid are 
equivalent* of mind. 

• This ilistinri.il m between subject. M tn pw, and object, ti eh 

; ■ pretty nearly with Aristi>1.|i''s iliBlhirlii'ii between rd i-^lr. iIujil's 

nm, and Tiffed, things in nature. Bee 11 unlltOD In /.'■■■'. B> M 

e (p. 80(1), for a discussion of the history and nature ol thedtattnOttOn. 
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else than an exposition of these opposites in their mutual. 
relations. 1 

When the object is immediate and a present non-ego, that is, 
something external to the mind and yet within the sphere of 
consciousness, it is called simply the object, in a specific sense. 
But while the subject is always the ego, the immediate object 
is not always a non-ego. Very often a present mental state 
itself is objectified, or becomes an ohject of cognition. For 
example, a mental image, as of the moon, being a mode of the 
mind itself, is in that respect subjective ; as a thing known, 
it is objective, an object of knowledge. Although really iden- 
tical with the ego, the mini! distinguishes it as a mode from 
self. It projects, as it were, this subjective phenomenon from 
itself, objectifies it, and views it as a non-ego. Hence it is 
distinguished as a subjective object, or subject-object. 

The mental image, the subject-object, immediately repre- 
sents some remote ohject, as the moon itself. It is remote in 
the sense of being now beyond the sphere of consciousness, 
or not here and now present and consciously known. This 
remote ohject is something either real, as the moon, or at least 
logically possible, as a centaur. It is called by way of dis- 
tinction, an objective object, or object-object. 

In cognitive stales the subjective is that pertaining to the 
mind as observant or reflective ; the objective is that pertain- 
ing to the thing on which the mind's attention is fixed. But 
by its definition, the objective means not only what belongs to 
or proceeds from an object, but also what directly relates to il. 

•Some illustrative examples may bo helpful. The extended landscape 
before me is (in object ; my enjoyment nf it is subjective. I hear a sweet- 
toned bell ; the bt'U and its tones are objects or objective ; the hearing and 
the sweetness are subjective. To be convinced is sulijertive ; to convict is 
objective. Certainty, as a state of mind, is subjective ; as a character of 
proof, it is objective. Benevolence is subjective ; beneficence is objective. 
That suicide is a crime is an objective fact ; that Cain thinks otherwise is a 
subjective fact A code of morality that allows a man to iii his own standard 
of right and wrong is subjective ; but the moral law is said to have objective 
authority, on authority belonging to itself, apart from the opinions of me 
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Hence those modes of mind which are immediately conversant 

with an object, as perception, are called objective modes. 

J; 53. Power is the possibility of change. Possible me ntftl 
changes, known from experience, are classified as powers of 
mind. Primarily we have two classes, the active powers or 
faculties, and the jiassive powers or capacities. A faculty 
is a power to change, a capacity is a power to he changed : 
the one is a power to impart, the other to receive. This dis- 
tinction is of some value in marking relations, but it is not 
essential, any power being active or passive according to the 
relation in which it is viewed. An uncaused act of will is 
an exception, being absolutely active. 

Potential or virtual existence is that which at some future 
time can be ; actual existence is that which now is. Patti u 
I singer when silent, not ih .«■'», but 111 poit*e t or virtually ; 
she can sing. Power, (acuity, capacity, disposition, habit, arc 
expressions for potential or possible mental modes. A< u 
Operation, energy, cxen-ise, denote actual modes. Affection 
and passion denote a present suffering. 1 

It is a very simple inference from observing what the mind 
docs, to conclude that it has a power or faculty of doing it. 
But of the power when not in exercise, as of the substantial 
mind its, 'If, we are utterly anconfloioas. We are conscious 
only of mental action and of reaction in suffering. It would 
he better, therefore, if our psychological nomenclature were 
sn constructed as to confine out attention to the actual phe- 
nomena of which we are conscious, and we should endeavor 
to represent the fans u actual rather than potential. 

1 Farnltai is 111"' same a* f-irili'lat, frum fm-ilm. /m-rre. ;iinl BttKM ability 
■ uttatet mnt, nut ^iiiliim /itriliuii jil, <t"i nine qvtbw Oti{ I 

■ Cickbo, Inrrnt., ii. 41). faculties and capacities are iifltiir.il 
powers ; dU]KMi1in[] i~ a mi In in] temlenrv. '' Habit, (fit, is tliseriminaled 
from disposition, Mfevu, tn this, thnt the tatter U easily movable, the 
former of longer duration ami mot! difficult, to be Bond." — \ 

rot. Jial.it is Dm effect <■( TOpetUfaa it custom. "For use 
•ltui.wt run change the stamp of nature." — Hamlet, Its law may be staled 
thus: Cur powers acquire strength, facility, and a permanent t«-ml. nry \,\ 
repetition of the saiue exercise. 
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CHAPTER II. 

GENERALITY OF COJiSCIOUSNERS. 

§ 54. T!ie primary and fundamental truth of psychology, 
that indeed from which all other truths arise, is tin- simple 
judgment, 1 am conscious. This proposition in incapable of 
proof, and needs none, for it is evidently true on the slightest 
self -inspection. It is requisite, however, to know what is 
meant Ity the concrete term conscious, and its abstract form 



The complete generality of consciousness is the most impor- 
tant point to be noted. Having examined the various mental 
modes and abstracted their common quality, we call that con- 
sciousness. Every mental state, then, is a conscious state, or 
consciousness is the name of a quality characteristic of every 
nniii.il state. As matter in all of iw modes is extended, so 
mind in all of its modes is conscious. 1 

Actual consciousness is always concrete in some particular 

' Consciousness, tontdtntla, Join! knewiadge, from eon, togHfaar, md 
taint, to know. EtyiuoloKiiMlly "if word is the same with tonsn, n. . ; 1ml 
while the latter is narrowed in usage to an ethical si use, the former is greatly 
widened in meaning, and must not lie bound by its etymology. The ancient 
lireeks had no term for finnitllniltliM The Qntk PlaUmists and Aristote- 
lians of the Christian erik adopted the term avrala<f<pi<, which pnpextj dm - 

the self- recognition of sense and feeling, and extended It to gw HoImm 

new In general. Tertuliiau (».n, 10O-ii20) was the first 10 uae eontelt <,u < in' 
its psychological nense, but prior to Descartes it only occasionally occurs. 

"Consciousness is mental Ufa, '■ It bV' sjvs t'ousiit. " tin' Interior liiiht 
which il]iiiniii:iit'S,'V,Tviliini:lli;ii MkopsIM i" UN Md] | ir is II,.-.. 
luent of all our faculties, and is. so to speak, their echo." — lltit. of M«4, 
/'hit , t. i, ji, l'IT. H w.iulil !«• more LiiTiiniti- In „uy tliiil whatever takes place 
in the soul i* srli-liiniiii.iin ; 1 Ti.il r..iisci.,usn<.>s docs not intend. I, ill (>cr- 
ineates and Inform* all our faculties, and is, not their echo, but their voice. 
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state of mind, as perceiving, or rememliering, or thinking, or 
feeling. Each of these is a mode of consciousness, and there 
is no unmodified consciousness. Its abstract, comprehensive, 
generic relation is merely logical. 

Because of its complete generality, consciousness cannot he 
logically defined. There is no higher genus to which it can 
be referred. It is the MMMNMH 0MMM of the mental series. 
\V"e must be content, therefore, to have it merely indicated; 
e.ij. when one is falling asleep, he is losing consciousness, etc. 

§ 55. Since we cannot refer consciousness to any higher 
notion, let us look down its logical series, consider its content, 
and thus render the notion distinct. The modes of conscious- 
ness are knowing and feeling, desiring and willing. 

When I am knowing a thing I know that I am knowing it, 
or more properly, I am conscious of knowing it, or am ••• lu- 
sciously knowing it. But these phrases convey the impres- 
sion that the knowing a thing, and the consciousness of 
knowing it. are distinguishable facts, which is not true. Also 
they waste words; for knowledge is merely and in itself a mode 
of consciousness, and in saying simply I know, I say that I am 
conscious. So also of feeling. Desiring and willing also in 
severally and essentially conscious activities. 1 

F may, however, accurately s;iy 1 know that I feel, or that 
I desire, or will. But when this is strictly correct, the feet 
, the desiring, or the willing has been objectified, L;is 
become a subject-object of cognition. This is not feeling, or 
ili'Miiog, or willing, hut knowing. It is self-piTceptinii, t 
mode of cognition. The state is commonly and fairly ex- 
prMBfld thus: 1 inn I'lmsrious of feeling, etc. Hence many 
have been led to regard consciousness in general as a kind or 
e of knowledge, the knowledge <>f si-lf, as distinguished 
•oin the knowledge of an external object. Others, enlatg- 

1 Said thu schoolmen : '■ .Win grnlimiif, nini *•"<< <■ 

hMfytaiu, kM tnttlttfftmui »..- tnteSltgen." Bui AdMOIll had Hdd : <»'•«■ 
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ing the view, hold consciousness to be the immediate knowl- 
edge of any object. But both these subordinate consciousness 
to knowledge, define it, and so deny to it the complete gener- 
ality and supremacy that belongs to its nature. 1 

Does the reality justify and require the more extended 
moaning of the term consciousness? Is each of the several 
activities in itself a conscious activity? Desires and volitions 
are not commonly considered as in themselves conscious 
activities, but that they are so is evident; for, when cogni- 
tion and feeling are constant, the intensity of consciousness 
varies with the intensity of desire, or of volition. 

1 Nearly all writers on psychology offer a definition of consciousness. 
Stewart says: "It is the iuitnedinic knowledge which tlie mind has nf its 
sensations and thoughts, ami, in Keneral. i.f all ils present, operations." This 
makes it a special faculty ro^iiizaiit "f w-Jf, which, indeed, was the doctrine 
of Stewart , ami nf livid, ]ii.>yer-t'i'llard, and Adclphe (.amicr. Hamilton on 
one page renounces any slu-mpt to define it, and on the next Bays: " It 
is the recognition by the mind or ego of its acts and affections." — .l/efo., 
pp. 132, 133. This is the mere eoimHa sibi. So Porter, Hum. Intel, 55 07, 
76. Elsewhere Hamillun has: '■ CotisciouHness and immediate knowledge 
are terms mutually convertible ; and if there be an immediate knowli-dL'e of 
things external, there is consequently the consciousness of an outer wc 
— Difcimsion*, p. it'. This is better. Hut still better: " Consciousness U 
the fundamental form, the generic condition of all tlie modes of mei 
activity." — Id., p. 54. Cf. ,1/rti, p. 12(1, .Says Mill i " A feeling and a si 
of consciousness are equivalent expressions. Feeling is a genus, of which 
sen nation, emotion, thought, anil volition are ant* irdinate species." — lA»fft, 
l<k. i. ch. 1, 5§ 3, 5. The extent here given to consciousness is just ; but not 
that gtren to feeling. They should not be identified. 

Wundt's view Is not unlike that taken in the text. He holds that .ft 
i'1'ptiipn. representation, idi;i, EmUh£ TOtttiOO, form I continuity called con- 
sciousness, of which only tautological definitions can be formulated, 
fundamental characteristic, given In experience, is unity ; its condiiii.it, tliat 
mental facts Is' imited and co-ordinated accirdins to law. The ptiysiiilo-jiral 
basis of the unity of consciousness is the continuity of the nervous, sy 
ami this excludes the possibility of diverse kinds of MMdOOMMi 0m 
sidered in it* psychological aspect, consciousness Is a unification, an activity 
that essentially unites and combines all mental phenomena as their common 
i' i ixth;. 
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§ 56. The constitution of mind and brain being given as a 
primary condition, we may discover still two other conditions 
of consciousness, the first a condition of its existence, the 
second of its continuance.' 

Opposition conditions the existence of consciousness. 
Primarily an opposition between the ego and a non-ego is 
requisite.*^ This non-ego must be not merely different from 
the ego, but also in direct opposition to it; it must through 
some channel of sense enter in upon and forcibly impress the 
ego, otherwise consciousness can never be. The first awak- 
ening, the first moment of consciousness is due doubtless to 
the impression of a non-ego through the tactile or muscular 
lease. Thereafter throughout life our various senses are 
almost constantly in exercise. Their objects are continually 
assailing the ego, and by virtue of such opposition there ia . 
consciousness. ) 

Moreover, opposition between coexisting states of mind 
excites consciousness. Opposition occurs between sense- 
l-erceptions, memories, imaginings, and thoughts, between 
feelings of pleasure and paiu, between conflicting desires, 
between the alternatives of choice, between an effort of the 
will and the resistance it encounters. Thus within each of 
the departments of mind, as well as by their contrasts with 

1 A condition (mnilitin finr i/mi »<m) ia so nit thing that must be in order 
it ■OBMU&g else may be. 

'The contrast between ubtBOM Ko6 rnirrMim— i.* Em&cfaM, In I 
it be conscious ot ibe nmi-i\isi> m. Tlic non-ego opposed to self, de- 
t the negative form uf tin- wool, must bt< a pimilively existing thing. 
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each other, the condition is fulfilled, and all are self- luminous 
with consciousness. 



§ 57. Change conditions the continuance of consciousness. 
We have spoken of coexisting states; we are now to speak 
of successive states. 

It is ft constitutional fact that consciousness awakened in 
any one mode does not long continue. It directly begins to 
subside, and in most cases subsides rapidly. The tactile 
Uiipir.ssiun, for example, must be continually renewed in 
order to be maintained. And this is true in all department* 
of mind. An unvarying impression soon ceases to affect 
us, and consciousness of it soon sinks to zero. But, on the 
otfaet hand, changes of impression maintain full conscious- 
ness, mid rapid changes excite intense consciousness. For 
example, the irregularity of motion in a stage-coach, and the 
clangor of a bell. 



§ 58. The condition change is subordinate to opposition, 
for change is only the introduction of some new opposition, 
bringing about successive states unlike, and therefore opposed 
to each other. Hence we may comprise the two under a tiugla 
formula, the Law of Relativity: Every mode of oouBcioittDeBi 
sulisisi-. by virtue of an opposition. This is a primary law 
of mind. In respect of experience, it is universal. Every 
ex|>erience is twofold. All feeling, all knowing, is double. 
The doctrine that contraries are congenital, that tliey an- pro- 
duced together and m-ccssiirily OOexiat, is illustrated by the 
multitude of correlative terms in every language, as straight 
and crooked, knowledge and ignorance. Every affirmation 
is, therefore, also a negation, and the knowledge of (he abso- 
lute is imjwssilili.'. 1 



I <•„,,,,. ftJInuHo Ml MVaffe. — Swmma. On the Isw, wtth many illus- 

■ liiiiii. \I,iiiI Sad /(("/;/, I'll. 4 ; tttnl SHMM it mi I'ltrll'Ct, p. .121. 

Tin- **r— ■*■ Is that wliidi liiui no rtUtiou. 
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»§ 59. In the awakening of any mode of conscious] te>.'. Mid 
in each subsequent modification, we experience a shock of 
difference. Both the opposition in coexisting states and the 
change in successive states are attended by this feeling, itself 
rln- beginning or the revival of the mode of consciousness. 

(Hence the most elementary, the most fundamental movement 
of mind implies a discrimination, b comparison, ■ contrast, and 
without this neither the most elaborate nor the most refined 
and transient mood is possible. I could not know even my 
own existence did not some other existence press in upon me, 
. ; in I in the shock of difference make me conscious that I am. 
By a familiar logical law no two things are absolutely dif- 
ferent, they must in some respect be similar; nor are there any 
two things absolutely similar, they must in some respect be 
different. A consciousness of the difference implies a con- 
sciousness of the similarity; for by the law of relativity 
ttwU there can be no consciousness of the one except by 

• virtue of an opposed consciousness of the other. They are 
psychological correlatives. 1 All knowledge, then, resolves 
ultimately into a consciousness of similarity in the midst of 
contrariety- A definition, for example, is a perfected expres- 
sion of knowledge, and to define a thing is to state its agree- 
ment with some things (genu»), and its disagreement with 
others (differentia). 

1 In Nfe. Elh., vi. i, Aristotle adopts Uit? principle of similarity as the 
ii« ill :<il knowledge. 
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§ 60. Consciousness is subject to limitations. First, it is 
only tif tlie actual, not of the potential (§ 53). I know Hie 
alphabet, I can say it. This is potential knowledge, but not 
actual, not conscious knowledge, the thing not being just now 
present in consciousness. I can suffer pain, but just now am 
conscious of none. Conscious pain must be actual. I am not 
at all conscious of any of my powers, except when in actual 
exercise. I may be conscious of a battel in my power to do 
tins or that, but tins confidence is not a consciousness of the 
ability, of the faculty itself. 



§ 61. Secondly, consciousness is only of the present. lean- 
not be conscious of the past, for it has ceased bo lie, or of the 
future, for as yet it is not. I cannot be conscious of what 
doea not exist. Nor can I be conscious of what is absent, for 
virtually it is non-existent. 1 am conscious only of what is 
l>n av ii! in time and space, of what is now and here. 

Hence what ia consciously known is immediately and not 
mediately known, for that which is now and here does not 
iivi.il, .Iocs nut admit, .1 medium, bill is within tin- spln-rc of 
consciousness. Memory, for example, is a conscious act, 
a mode of consciousness. In it my present mental image of 
i past event ii immediately, consciously known, for it is now 
and Inn- a iihin conscionanees : but the past event itself is not 
consciously. Init mediately, known through the mental image. 
A belief a exiling ;i past event is often called a conscious- 
ness nf it ; for example, I am conscious of having done wrong. 
Obviously this is men- beHsf. I am eonseiona of the convic- 



LIMITS OF CONSCIOUSNESS, 
inn, but not of the wrong-doing itself, for it has 



§ 63. A third limitation is that consciousness is only of the 
raitive, not of the negative. Though I cannot be conscious 
i absent tiling, may I not be conscious of the absence 
of a thing? We say, I am conscious of silence, i.e. of the 
absence of sound, a pure negative. But this means only thai 
I am not conscious of sound. A consciousness of ignorance 
means only an unconsciousness i if k nowledge. When a thing 
is absent from consciousness, we speak of its absence as if 
that were itself a thing. But it is a nothing, a void, a men 
negation of the thing, and so there is merely unconsciousness 
of it. It were al>suVd to say, I am conscious of unconscious- 



§ 63. Certain other conceivable limitations are oneationsd. 

Fii-si. Are we conscious always? Since consciousness varies 
in intensity, does it not sometimes sink to zero? 

Though we often speak of beiug wholly unconscious, it 
Jinot be proved that there is ever such a state. We can- 
t observe directly the consciousness of another, much less 
i unconsciousness. When his external senses are com- 
pletely torpid, and all communication thereby closed, how 
we judge of his inner state? That we can find no 
xternal signs of consciousness does not prove unconscious- 

Nor can one testify to his own unconsciousness. On arous- 
ng from complete torpor, 1 can say onlj thai I iriminl.-i 
lothinj;. Th;it there seems im interval of time between 
icfore and after a merely no memory. Having no memory 
iousness does not prove unconsciousness. 
The supposition that consciousness, in its varying intensity, 
i;iv sometimes reach E6TO, is fairly balanced by the supposi- 
tion that there may be a minimum for consciousness shm-i 
f zero. 
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Therefore it cannot bo said that tliere is ever a dreatoleH 
sleep. Hut the fact that the mind is often awake and di-ea 

[]];_• while the senses are asleep is established ; whereas tli.it 

it , xiuietimes sleeps along with toeta is anprored. Rencelt 

is admissible to suppose that it is :ilways awake, is always 
conscious. This justifies the definition of mind as conscious 
substance, and has been the common opinion of psychologists. 1 

§ 64. Second. Are we conscious of more than one thing 

at a time? A slight consideration will show that we are 
usually conscious nf many things simultaneously. ' ognition, 
feeling, desire, and volition are distinct conscious activities, 
and all are constantly in exercise. My cognitive conscious- 
ness is never exclusively occupied with a single object- 
Many colore, many sounds, are simultaneously perceived. 
All the senses may be at once in action, and each on a vari- 
ety of objects. Memory ia never of one thing alone, but of 
many together, and the same is true of thoughts. Yet I 
perceive, remember, and think, nil in the same instant. 

Along with these eogtiitions are many sensations and emo- 
tions. Surprise, mirth, admiration, vexation, belief, arc all 
compatible in consciousness. Even opposites may coexist. 
I may, while hoping for one thing, despair of another; while 
courageously meeting a danger, dread its possible conse- 
quences. There is often a conflict of emotions, and also of 
([■■sues, not a duel, but a l«ttle between hosts. 

Whoever will examine any ordinary slate of his mind 
must soon discover that he is conscious, not of one, nor of a 
few, but of a multitude of things at once. It should be 

1 riat'.t nflinns ilie continuous • ti< r-v uf iiili'U'Vt. Aristotle is utulecicletl. 
CfanBBJB! "WlMfMW MAmU wjitati.nir ■■( ne.iu rnrum puletl pane." — 
Dr Div. ii, (la. Sn sUo Au^-uslinr. Descartes nlB(l« thought (lie very MNM 
at minil, which thereforu always think*. Lookc DUlMaiMd the contrary. — 
EMag, bk. ii, eh. 1. LtfsuHl Oppossd Looks'* vii-ws, thawing tbaO) IBOM 
dh ■■-■■. i liil kM liims. if iirtlri.) - Warn. /.'*<.. lib, ii. ah, 1. Kaataffirraa, 

■ ■■/(■.-. H 3(1, :H1. Hamilton :i«inn» with m >mc litwiliUi.ill. — .VrM„ 
L«'. 17. J otifTtoy i.tlinn. dsddtd f BM*M\ 
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marked, however, that of this multitude very few are in 
clear consciousness; the great majority, though distinguisha- 
ble, are indistinct, aetually but only obscurely present. 1 It 
is the function of attention to bring an object already present 
in cognitive consciousness, though obscure and confused with 
others out into clear and distinct consciousness. It operates 
according to the following law of limitation: The extension 
of our knowledge is in inverse ratio to its intension. That is 
to say, the more intently we consider an object, the fewer or 
less clear will be the other objects present in consciousness ; 
and, on the other hand, the greater the number of objects to 
which our consciousness is simultaneously extended, the 
smaller is the intensity with which it is able to consider any 
006, When consciousness takes hold on and attends to one 
object in disregard of others, then the intensity of conscious- 
ness relatively to it is acquired at the expense of the vivid* 
ness of the other objects, they becoming confused, obscure, 
and many [>erhaps passing entirely out of consciousness. 
Thus the intension limits the extension. 

§ 65. Third. Are we conscious of all mental activities? 
Are there not certain mental activities of which we are un- 
conscious ? 

Quite a number of facts in the history of mental experi- 
ence are hardly explicable upon commonly admitted psycho- 
logical principles. To explain them, an hypothesis of 
unconscious activities has been proposed. It supposes that 
siinultani'inifily wiih DOT conscious activities there is a con- 
tinuous scries of utivitiei out of consciousness, either of an 
intensity too low to excite a consciousness of them, or of a 

Says Leibnitz ; " We must observe that we think of a great many thing* 
ncc, but take heed only of those thoughts that are the more prominent" 
.'., lib. ii, ch. 1. Caittaillac recojjnized the importance to psychol- 
ogy af this doctrine. See bia Etudes Elimenl. rfe Philnn., 1. ii, ch. 6. The 
tchnlaatic* earnestly discussed the question : '* Ptis*ttnt inteltrrtui nosttr 
ptnru rimul HiWIfjwi" '1'liu widely comprehensive area of conaciouanesa 
U M*f L'i'iiiT.illy .iilmiit.'.l. 
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nature that excludes them from consciousness. It supposes 
thai these latent or sub-conscious activities are important fac- 
tors of conscious life, bo that states of which ire we consototUi 
often originate in ami are determined by activities of which 
we are unconscious. The hypothesis is not new, hut has 
grown into new favor of late, and been expanded into a 
philosophy of the unconscious. 1 

But sub-conscious activities can only he inferred to exist 
as causes of unexplained effects, those causes being otherwise 
utterly unknown. Now, logical law condemns an hypothesu 
of a cause which is not vera cauxa (a cause otherwise known 
to be), especially in the absence of proof that no other 
hypothesis can account for the facts. The present hypoth- 
esis fails on both jwints, and therefore studs condemned. 2 

Further investigation may perhaps refer the uuexplained 
facts to known causes. Tliis lias been the case in several 



' Leibnitz held the doctrine, Imt n<>t Heart?. Hamilton in one place gays: 
"The rise or awakening i.f a mental modification is also the rise or awak- 
ening of consciousness." — -Vela., p. -lit. Nevertheless, with characteristic 
inconsistency, lie explicates Leibnitz's view, and founds his doctrine of 
memory upon it. His •' demonstration " (_Mrta„ p. 24a sq.) begs the qneS- 
i: n in .Ls»nuiii]^ tli;ii n i mh-.' loo feeble to awaken consciousness ('.[/. a ray 
ol light) excites un activity, which therefore is out of consdOMPM, In an- 
other view it is F<iti.<,-„i dirm-'iiit, Thui : Since tlic two halves of a m 
HUM (MMfa taken logMfaa BUM activity, therefore each taken separately 
causes activity. In his E.r,-t„ti„,<ti<>„ nf Sir William IlituiitttHi'x PMInapAf, 
eh. *, Mill severely i-rilieises ihe.se uens. 

The hypothesis is still in vogue, and lias been worked up by Ilartmann into 

a Pktto*Opk$ ■•/ <'"■ UnenBgeiitia. Among many others, Wundt seems to 

fi A (ull-growu science tends to unity. And observation 

■ unity in psychology. Bui the agent of this unity is outside of 

li ■, whirl) knows only the results dune in the unknown laboratory 

SOMaA it. Boddnd] li new tln.u-iu tprtngl Into being We know no 

wli.nei- it Mawa, be tin- --ipinlii i.'iix whieli have produced it have already 

l'l'iiii:it>- .in;il\.si- of !'-■.. ■hie-il processes shows that the uieon- 

■ il:,.i;i. ..I Mi. lu.ist important mental phenomena. The con- 

•cii'iia is always comliti d M Ike. IIINVHI* hWH " TTk/t / 1 »y., Int., I 

If. as is probable, hy '■ the agent of this unity " he means the cortex of 
i'i .tin, Mn n m waive objection. 

M ■■■ L-.v. l.k. ui.i-li. 14, |4, 
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instances. More especially we observe that our acquired dex- 
terities and habits which have been referred to unconscious 
mental action, are now fully explained physically by reflex 
action (§§ 36, 37). Moreover, the spontaneous ordering of 
tbonghta may fairly be referred to unconscious cerebration 
(§ 41 ), which reference to another hypothetical cause, at least 
transfers the question to physiology. Again, the phenomena 
of spontaneous memory may fairly be referred to obscure 
consciousness (§ 64). When we are startled by some un- 
sought remembrance, it is sufficiently explained as fcbfl result 
oi interaction in obscure consciousness, and so does not 
require tlie hypothesis of unconscious activities. 

When we observe that the variations of consciousness and 
■otivity arc concomitant) intense consciousness attending 
IiilJi activity, and fccbk- consciousness attending low activit\ . 

in direct proportion Uiroughout, we rigidly ooaoludfl that, if 

consciousness and activity are to be regarded as distinct farts, 
then tliev are related either as cause and effect, or as the 
effects of a common cause. If the former, then the presnmp- 
tion is that the cessation of either is attended by the cessa- 
tion <>f the other. If the latter, then tbe presumption is that 
a cause too feeble to arouse consciousness is too feeble to 
B (ivity. It follows that activity and consciousness 
come into existence together, and cease together, and there 
lub-consciona activities. 
Hut why regard activity ,;nd consciousness as distinct 
fails'' Is it not better to identify them ? Let 08 say that 
all consciousness is mental activity, and that all mental 
activity is conscious activity. Thus it is opposed to physics] 
activity, to unconscious material energy. In this view, the 
phrase "unconscious mental activities" is self -contradictory 
and absurd. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FACTS OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 

§ 66. The conditions being fulfilled, what, within the 
limits indicated, is given by consciousness? What are facts 
of consciousness? Whatever I immediately know, whatever 
I feel, or desire, or will respecting myself, or respecting an 
object present to consciousness, is a fact of consciousness. 
My own existence in some distinct mode, or in other words, 
the existence of my present mental state, is a general fact of 
consciousness. That I see, that I remember, that in thinking 
I abstract and generalize, that I feel pain, that I desire hap- 
piness, and make efforts to attain it, these, as present mental 
modes, are special facts of consciousness. In perception, the 
existence of the object also is given as a fact; I not only 
consciously know, but also am conscious of the thing known. 
In short, whenever I can truly say, I am conscious of this or 
that, the fact, in so far, is a fact of consciousness. 1 

The phrase, I am conscious of this or that, is often loosely 
used of matter not truly within consciousness. Should one 
say, I am conscious of the warmth of the sunshine, we may 
grant him conscious of warmth, but that it is of the sunshine 
is an inference, and is not given or affirmed by consciousness. 
To reach a sound basis for our speculations, we must analyze 
the mental content, and abstracting from all derived matter, 
make clear the fact or facts of consciousness. 

1 " Whenever, in our analysis of the intellectual phenomena, we arrive it 
an element whieli «v i-aiuMl reilnce to a gencrali'/.iit.it.in from experience, but 
which lies at the root of all experience, and which we cannot, therefore, re- 
Bolve into any higher principle, this we properly call a fact ol consciousness." 
-Hamilton, Mela., p. 187. 
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§ 67. A fact of consciousness, since it lies at the beginning 
of a mental combination, is primary ; being incapable of analy- 
sis into constituent facts, it is simple ; being in itself not sus- 
ceptible of explanation, it is ultimate ; and being merely given 
as an existing distinct fact, it is original and not derived. 1 
Moreover, since the data of consciousness constitute the 
ground of proof of all other facts, they themselves are incap- 
able of proof. But they do not need any. They have the 
light of truth in themselves. They are self-evident. No 
appeal can weaken or strengthen them. They are firmly 
established by their self-evidence, and by that alone. 3 

§ 68. A fact of consciousness is merely given, but it is, as 
it were, forcibly given. It cannot be refused, its self-evidence 
cannot be disregarded, it must be accepted. In my conscious- 
ness that a thing exists, it is implied that I am constrained 
to accept this existence as real. For example, I hear a loud 
continuous sound, let us say a locomotive whistle. Of the 
sound, I am truly conscious. I may question its direction, 
its cause, and many other things respecting it, but its ex- 
istence and my sense-perception of it, I cannot doubt for 
an instant. I cannot contradict this affirmation of conscious- 

is. The acceptance of it is enforced upon me; and this 
is implied in saying that I am conscious of the sound. 

This constraint attends consciousness only. The existence 



1 Consciousness merely reveals that il is, not how or why it is. For if 
the bow or why were given, then it would be a derived or secondary, and not 
an original and primary datum. Au inference as to its exciting cause or 
a rational but not a conscious explanation. 
b simple is a fact, in the last fact attainable by analysis. We shall 
hereafter nod that every fact of consciousness is capable of resolution into 
Mwuliil elements, empirical and pure. Hut since these elements can have 
no separate existence in consciousness except as mere logical abstractions, 
they are not properly facts of consciousness, and so we refuse them that til l>-, 
' Kach one must discern the facts for himself in the depths of his own 
adotraeas. We can only help liim to find them. The process of disc.los- 
; them may involve proof ; but OBOB disclosed, no proof can be offered in 
support Of tlicin. 
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of a thing not within consciousness is not assertive, but prob- 
lematical. How can I affirm it to be? I nmy believe very 
strongly that it is, as I believe the sun to be in the sky. I 
may accumulate logical proof. I may remember that it 
was within eon.-^iunsness a moment ago. Hut now that it 
is not within consciousness, it may possibly or conceivably 
have ceased to be. Its existence, not being a fact of con- 
sciousness, is questionable. 

§ 69. The consciousness of reality involves a feeling of 
certainty. When I am conscious of the existence of a thing 
I feel certain of it. The certainty is pure, strict, positive, 
absolute. In the consciousness that I am, for instance, there 
is, together with the cognition of my existence, a certainty 
of the fact, a faith in it, that lias no limit. Indeed, to pro- 
fess a doubt of a fact of consciousness is the highest form of 
self-contradiction. Should one say, I doubt my own exist- 
ence, we ask him, who doubts? There can be no delw 
illusion in what is given by consciousness. Its facts stand 
high above the reach of skepticism. 1 

It is very important to discriminate clearly the facts of 
consciousness from other facts. Their strict certainty may 
serve as a criterion. If it be possible in any manner or 
measure to doubt a fact without self-contradiction, then it 
falls short of certainty, and is not immediately, consciously, 
given, but is inferred, mediate, and represented. But if even 
the form of doubt be impossible, then the feeling reaches 
strict certainty, the fact is a fact of consciousness, is immedi- 
ately, consciously given, is an intuition, a presentation- 
One limitation is needful. A demonstration, proceeding 
logically from intuitive principles, carries their certainty 

1 S»y» Leibnitz I " There may be intelligible reason for error in cmr medi- 
ate and external perceptions ; but if our immediate, internal experiein-f o'lild 
possibly deceive us, there eould W longer be lor ub any truth of (Ml i-i-ntf 
; iy. nor any truth of reason (rftiti it rotoM)." — Mn» £m„ lib. 
| 13, The untenable BottoD thai poatiM] BJ DOndDUIUM may in 
aoniv respect deceive me, is noticed in n stitiM'ijoeiil BhttpUC 
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along with it, yet its result is not a fact of consciousness; 
for it is not original, but derived. Hence the criterion reads 
thus: A fact of consciousness is certain and original. 



j; 70. The facts of consciousness constitute the subject- 
ion t.j of psychology. Having ascertained them, and 
accepted them without retrenchment, distortion, or addition, 
we proceed to generalize and classify them, and to formulate 
accordingly the ultimate laws of mind. When this is 
thoroughly done, we have a true science of mind. 1 

But their importance is more manifest when we consider 
that they alone are given to man to know; any further truth 
he must win by thinking on and from them, They alone, 
with what may be strictly demonstrated from thein, are 
certain; all other truth is, in a higher or lower degree, 
merely probable. They are the ultimate ground, cot only of 
all the sciences, but of all knowledge whatsoever. Their 
study, then, is of the highest dignity. We are searching the 
original and immovable grounds of all truth, of all faith. 
Science in its perfection is knowledge of myself, of the world, 
and of God. This is its beginning, its mean, and its end. 
The great problem is : Given self, to find God. 



' Hamilton says : " Psychology is only a developed consciousness ; that is, 
ft scientific evolution of tbe faets of which consciousness is at once the guar- 
aiit-e iiinl TYVi-lnlinii, :i «yst<-m;itii' rviJut.ii ni ol l he foments of consciousness 
through the instrumentality nf "fllwitfnTIHm " — Discussions, p. 91. 

J. S. Mill snys : " All theories of the human mind profess to be interpre- 
tations of consciousness ; the conclusions of all of them are supposed to rest 
OB ili 1 1 nttbMM evidence, either lllilftWHllliJ or remotely. What conscious- 
ness directly reveals, together with what cnn be legitimately inferred from 
its revelations, composes, hy universal admission, all that we know of the 
■iBd, OS indeed of any other thing When we know whal any pbl]0MfltM( 
<-.■ii.-ii.li n t.i be revealed in consciousness, we have a key to the entire char- 
acter of his metaphysical system." — Ex. uf Hamilton'* Philot., ch.8. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MODES OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 

§ 71. Consciousness is the universal and fundamental phe- 
nomenon of mind, all whose modes are conscious modes. 
These modes are first divided into those that are modes of 
consciousness and nothing more, and those that are con- 
sciousness and something more. This something more is an 
endeavor, and hence the modes differentiated by it are called 
conations. 1 In modes that are consciousness merely, we are 
knowing and feeling ; in conation we are consciously wanting 
and doing. This indicates a subdivision into subjective and 
objective modes. The objective mode of consciousness is 
cognition or knowledge; its subjective mode is feeling or 
sensibility. The subjective mode of conation is desire ; its 
objective mode is volition. These generic relations are 
conveniently exhibited in the following: — 

SCHEME OF THE GENERIC POWERS. 

Consciousness. 



f Feeling. 



Consciousness, in its most general sense, we have called 
the fundamental phenomenon. Consciousness in the nar- 
rower sense and conation may be called the primary powers. 

1 Conation (eonari, eonatus) means an effort, a nisus, a striving, an en- 
uVaxiT, and must be taken here to include die impulse anil the determination 
or choice that gives direction to the effort. 
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Cognition and feeling, desire and volition, we shall call the 
generic powers; their subdivisions, the specific powers. 1 

Cognition and feeling cannot exist apart, nor, if taken 
strictly, can desire and volition. Moreover, conations are 
conditioned on the modes of consciousness, that is, without 
a p r om t cognition and feeling, a conation cannot be- 
Hence the subjacent position of conation in the scheme. 3 

§ 72. Cognition is consciousness of an object. To cognize 
is to know. Obviously we cannot know without knowing 
something, and that something is the object. The specific 
powers of cognition are determined by specific differences in 
the objects known. Knowledge is accordingly of two kinds, 
immediate or intuitive or presentative, and mediate or 
representative. 

The immediate cognition of a non-ego or object proper, is 
perception ; the immediate cognition of a subject-object is te{f- 
perceplion. These are specific presentative powers. They 
are both empirical intuitions. But actual cognition invcivas 
also a pure or non-empirical element, not cognized by sense, 
but by intellect, and this immediate knowledge is attributed 

1 The Peripatetic dtfWon fa btQ the gnostic and orotic powers, facilitate* 
■ ' ■•/.-I- "mil, wliii:li survivi-s in tin* spec ulatlva and active powers, 
or tbe understanding and will. It confuses desire and will, and omits feeling. 
Knit {Critique of Judgment) made feeling co-ordinate, thus: thuiiplit.fiiliiii.', 
striving, Dtnt, Gefihl, Restreftun<jin:eni\?.'jen, the latter including desire and 
will. Tli is triilioti -my, opposed in Germany but adopted in France, prevails 
I mid with us under the modified form: intellect, sensibilities 
i including desire), and. will. Hamilton followed Kant, thus: 000 

i:. Wo hiivc ■tloptad :i tfehotOBKMi division and subdivision as 
tii..i>- r-.iii.ily ioffOd, and more in accord witb the natural relations and 
tnuiiisl dapondenoa of the phenomena. 

* It may be permitted to note that thia distribution is most ancient. 
■ Wii. D the woman saw that the tree was good for food [ oopa it<-», a /.rrcr/i- 
tiun md i .;w ; iw nil, and that it waa pleasant to the ey.". \feeUny. •> NM 
tio» ami ii MuMM-Mf}, and a tree to be desired to make one wise [rterire or 
I ttnal unit], she t-wk thereof and did eat [volition, iiirtutlimj 
thotrt. Intention, ami effort itfth fruition]." — Gen. 3: 6. 
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to a third special prcscntativo faculty called pure intuition oi 
MUM, 

A remote object, one beyond the sphere of consciousness, 
fan be known only mediately, that is, through some repre- 
sentative. The specific powers thus cognizing a remote 
object, an object-object, fire called the representative powers, 
and their exercise, representation. They are memory, imayi- 
nation, and thought. 



§ 73. Feeling or sensibility, in the most general view, is 
s of self, of the subject. In every state of con- 
I there is essentially an objective and a subjective 
element ; there is both a consciousness of an object as distin- 
guished from self, a cognition, and a consciousness of self as 
distinguished from an object, a feeling. These are psjeho* 
logical correlatives, existing only as they coexist ; they con- 
dition and complement each other; they are the poles of 
consciousness. Hence, as cognitions are modes of objective 
consciousness, so feelings are modes of subjective conscious- 
ness; and consciousness is distributed as the cognitive con- 
sciousness and the sensitive consciousness. 1 Relatively to 
each other, the feelings fall into two classes, states of pleasure 
and pain. Relatively to the coexistent cognitions, there are 
three classes, — mentation, correlative to perception, emotion 
and sentiment, correlative to intellect. 



§ 74. Desire is the subjective element in conation, correla- 
tive to volition, the objective element. These complement 
and condition each other. As feeling has the modes pleasnH 
and pain, so desire has the similar modes, desire proper and 
aversion. In general we have a desire for what gives pleas- 
ure, and an aversion for what gives pain. Desires are also 



1 A fuller justification of this view will be (riven when we come to treat 

I tin- (. ■■■lings. Part IV. The essential and important distinction 

■'liiii: awl .li'sire, n MUmMlf dteagudod, will also be sutase- 

qa mi'. h.;ii.-,i, r.,[i v. 
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divided into the physical, as the appetites, which correspond 
to sensations, and the psychical, as the affection*, which cor- 
respond tn sentiments. 

§ 75. Volition or will, the objective mode of conation, hits 
for its direct, immediate object'an action. Then 1 are at Ica-t 
two dements; Brat, eftoiee, or tlie preference given to one 
action over another; and. second, tin.- effort to periumi that 
action. The immediate issue nf choice is intention; the 
immediate issue of effort is attention. The latter determines 
both mental and muscular action. 



§ 76. The foregoing analysis of the mental powers, in their 
co-ordination and subordination, gives rise to the follow- 
ing:— 

SCHEME OF THE SPECIFIC POWERS. 

I. Consciousness. 

1. Objective consciousness, or Cognition. 

a. Presentation, or Intuition. 

(1) Perception. 

(2) Self -perception. 
(Ji) Pure Intuition. 

b. Representation. 

(4) Memory. 

(5) Imagination. 

(6) Thought. 

2. Subjective consciousness, or Feeling, 

(1) Sensatiou. 

(2) Emotion. 

(3) Sentiment. 



II. Conation. 

1. Subject) i 



: conation, or Desire. 
(1) Physical. 
rJi P-vi li ir.il. 
conation, or Volition. 

(1) Choice. 

(2) Effort. 



§ 77. A mind is a unit. In the various divisions of its 
soma we sn apt to see corresponding parts nf mind; in its 
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various acts, various actors ; in its various functions, various 
organs. But the mind, unlike the body, haa no parts, has uo 
organs. It is conscious of differences in its modes of activity, 
and these it distinguishes by names, and classifies. But the 
absolute one that knows is the same that feels, is the same 
that strives. So one and the same particle of matter attracts 
all others, elects some, emits light and heat, and exerts and 
is subject to electrical influences. A particle of matter may 
fairly be defined as an origin of forces. These forces are 
manifest in their effects, in objective phenomena. Perhaps 
physical force is one, and the variety in phenomena due to 
the various conditions under which it acts. It may help our 
conception of the unity of mind to consider that in like man- 
ner [In/ conscious .subject is merely a source of powers mani- 
fest in their effects, in subjective phenomena, and that these 
powers are modifications of one, of consciousness. 

§ 78. It is important to observe also that the generic powers 
of mind are always simultaneously in exercise. Cognition 
feeling, desire, and will may be discerned in every actual state 
of this unit. Each state is a single instantaneous activity capa- 
ble of .only a logical resolution into conceivable components 
which never in any case exist singly and apart. Successive 
states exhibit a varying predominance of one element over 
another, and but for this the analysis would perhaps be imprac- 
ticable. Moreover, the specific powers likewise act simulta- 
neously, yet with varying intensity. At one and the same 
instant the conscious subject may be perceiving, remembering, 
imagining, thinking, experiencing sensations and emotions, 
desiring, choosing, striving. This should not tax our credulity 
Don than the familiar fact that a single particle of matter 
iniistuiitly and simultaneously exerts a great variety of widely 
distinct physical forces. 



PART SECOND. 
IMMEDIATE KNOWLEDGE 



CHAPTER I. 

COGNITION. 

§ 79. A consideration of cognition in its general aspect is 
prerequisite to the specific treatment of immediate knowl- 
edge. 

A state of consciousness contemplated on its objective side, 
that is, as related to an object, is called a cognition. Cogni- 
tion is consciousness of an object. This is knowledge. To 
cognize is to know. 1 

All forms of cognition are merely modes of the objective 
consciousness. We cannot specifically discriminate percep- 
tion, or memory, or imagination, r.r thought, from knowing, 
for these are only modes of knowing. Every act of intelli- 
gence is thus a modified consciousness, and the cognitive con- 
sciousness has no existence whatever except in one or another 
of these special modes. 2 The mode which it shall assume is 
determined by the object known. If the object be present 

i "Cognition. Lat. eognitio, a finding out ; co- (for ran. which for rum, 
together) and gniiactrt, to know." — Skkat. Cf. yrOvit, ban 7«i«i. 

3 For illustration: Goethe found every oruaciic Runto "f a plant to bo 
a modified generic leaf. The fruit, the Bower and in puti.^ iJie plant as a 
uii'i'. an i-ach metamorphosed leaves. And, indewl, the leaf proper it 
only a nearer approximation in form t<> the generic lypii.-;il !■ •:*<■ S.> earli i,[ 
the Intellectual states Is a modification of one generic form, which apart 
from these has only a logical existence. 
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now and here, within the sphere of consciousness, and there- 
fore immediately known, then we have a presentation, an 
intuition or immediate knowledge. If the object be remote 
in time or space, beyond the sphere of consciousness, and 
therefore known only through some medium, then we have a 
representation or mediate knowledge. Specifically, a present 
color, sound, or odor determines the mode to be perception ; 
a representation of some past experience, memory ; and so on. 
The modes thus determined are presently to be discussed. 

§ 80. It has already been pointed out that a state of con- 
sciousness is produced by a shock of difference, and that a 
cognition of difference involves discrimination and comparison 
(§ 59). This becomes quite evident when we consider that 
all knowledge is a relation between a subject knowing and an 
object known, as expressed in the general formula : I know it. 
Now it is impossible for this relation to subsist, unless there 
be a contrast, and the subject so constituted as to discrimi- 
nate. For I know only in so far as I know something, and I 
know that something only in so far as I distinguish it from 
what it is not. This discrimination implies a comparison, and 
it follows that comparison occurs in every act of knowledge, 
even the simplest.' 

Comparison implies analysis and synthesis. In so far as 
objects are found dissimilar they are set apart; this is analy- 
sis. In so far as they are found similar they are united; this 
is synthesis. Hence the issue of comparison is judgment, for 
judgment is the conscious act wherein one thing is affirmed 
or denied of another, a declaration of similarity or difference. 
Judging is commonly considered a compound or derivative 
operation, but here it appears that the simplest act of intelli- 



1 The flret experience, (lie first ntmni-nl u( ronsciousin-xs, is doubUeM ■ fit 
covcry of the existent*? of tiro things, ego and a noiwgo, by virtue of their 
i>i.i'.>-Ltinii, wtiiuh iinpiii--! mntpwtan And so throughout wgnltlpD, Ov 
originally »imple ami our factitiously complex, our abstract and our general- 
lied notions, all m acts and HUnlli ol comparison in its various application* 
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gence implies a judgment, and that so far from being a pro- 
cess only subsequent to the acquisition of knowledge, it is 
the very essence of every cognitive act. 1 

We should, however, distinguish between primary or psy- 
chological judgment** and inferences, the latter being secon- 
dary and logical. A psychological judgment, such as, I am, 
is certain and original, and so a fact of consciousness. A 
logical judgment or inference, such as, I shall be, is uncertain 
and derived. The one cannot be proved, but is self-evident; 
to obtain the other a logical process is requisite, and so it is 
an inference. Psychological judgments art- the condition and 
ground of all others ; they are the foundation of knowledge. 

§ 81. Cognition is a condition of all other mental activities. 
I cannot feel unless there be some known object to determine 
in nn- tin' kind and degree of feeling- I cannot desire, unless 
there l>e some known object toward which my longing tends. 

I cannot choose, unless there be alternative objects of cogni- 
tion desired. I cannot make a voluntary effort, unless I form 
]ii-ns|i. i lively an image of the action. Hence 1 am essentially 
an intelligent being. Since cognition conditions the other 
generic powers, it is proper to treat of it first. 

g 82. Attention is an intensity of cognition. We have 
defined cognition to be consciousness of an object. We now 
define attention to be consciousness concentrated on an ob- 
ject; or a concentration of the cognitive eooaoiotunau. This 
rateiuifled, concentrated consciousness is, of oonree, »lwaya 
in some special mode, in some special faculty of cognition, as 
perception, memory, thought. 3 

i In Um !'■>%■ -li"l "-\v of Lota and of tt'nndt, the Ml of comparison under 

(Mention, lr. tlic discernment .>f the relation between objects, Los 

Ural Iwinviwed from Leibnitz. It has nine 

II lM|ilil tiling mi ut common to ail cognitive states, and thus unify i n p their 

innl"Ky uf the word oMeMfM ('vt-ltniifTr, to stretch towards) in- 
dicates intensity, a cognate word. Cf. the woxdl I'"'. HUj MM 
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Some psychologists have treated attention as a special 
faculty. But attention is coextensive with the cognitive con- 
sciousness; for it requires a known ohject, and any object 
that can be known may, through its special faculty, become 
an object of attention. Cognition and attention cannot there- 
fore be distinguished as differing in kind. The difference is 
merely one of degree. 1 

But may not consciousness be concentrated in the subject? 
Certainly there is an intense self-consciotisness. All feelings 
vary in intensity, as also do desires. Yet, since there is no 
object, we never speak of them as attentive, but rather as 
passionate. Attention knows an object, and hence the limi- 
tation to cognition. 

§ 83. Attention operates according to the following Law 
of Limitation : The extension of cognition at any instant is 
in inverse ratio to its intension. That is to say, the more 
intently I consider an object, the fewer or less clear will be 
the other objects in consciousness ; and, on the other hand, 
the greater the number of objects to which consciousness is 
simultaneously extended, the smaller is the intensity with 
which it is able to consider any one. 2 I am usually conscious 
of many things at once (§ 64). Now when consciousness is 
concentrated on some one of these, to the disregard of others, 

from the Anglo-Saxon lustan, to incline or lean towards. Their secondary 
meaning ms siu^i-sicil, [■■■.-.-ililv, by the natural altitude of the body corre- 
sponding to the state of mind. 

' In recent psychology as well as in ihe earlier, there is a strong disposi- 
tion to treat attention u a special and dominant faculty. See Itibot, Studir* 
in Attention. But, beside what is said above, this violates a f inula m l-iiLhI 
law of philosophic ins, called ( locam's Law of Parcimony : " Entia won mint 
multipiicniiiia prater neeestitatem." A plurality of principles is not to be 
assumed when ihe phenomena can be explained by one. " Frustrn fit per 
plura i/und fieri potent per pauciora." See Hamilton, Meta.. p. 225, and 
p. 321; also in Held, note A (p. 751, at foot); but especially Grote, Aristotle, 
vol. ii, p. 25, note. Ixigical absurdity is a violation of the Law of Contradic- 
tion. Philosophical absurdity is a violation of the Law of Parcimony. 

* Thus the old adage: " Phirihua intentiis, minor tat ad limjuln u nit 1 
See Hamilton, Mela., pp. 1W, 171. 
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then the intensity relative to it is acquired at the expense 
of the vividness of the others. They become confused and 
obscure, and perhaps many pass entirely out of consciousness. 
Thus the intensity of present knowledge limits its extension. 
When listening to an eloquent discourse an assembly will 
remain motionless; but no sooner is it ended than a move- 
ment of the whole audience shows that each one has become 
conscious of some discomfort which he seeks to relieve, and 
perhaps is startled to tind himself suddenly in the presence 
of hundreds, when but the moment before he was alone with 
the speaker, Many a soldier wounded during the heat of 
battle has not discovered it until exhausted by loss of blood ; 
and many a mai^T has suffered at the stake with calm 
serenity, bis attention being so engrossed with beatific visions 
that the Barnes had no power of torture. 1 

§ 84. Attention to an external thing is observation; atten- 
tion to an internal mental image of a thing is reflection.' 
The former relates to objects of sense ; the latter, to subjec- 
tive objects. Observation is only of a tiling present ; whereas 
reflection considers also something not now present, but 
represented by the mental image. Observation without 
reflection hardly does more than amass facts ; reflection with- 
out observation needs material. As a habit of mind one or 

> Sir Walter Scott, while painfully ill, dictated almost the whole of Ivan- 
hoe. When a dialogue of special interest was in progress, he would rise 
from his couch and walk to and fro with the greatest animation, unconscious 
of die pangs that a moment Man and after extorted (rout him groans, of 
agony— Lock hart, Lift of Scott, ch. 44. 

A skilful portrait-pain rer will depict the features of liis subject clearly and 
distinctly, but will " sink" the drapery, the background, ftn d other acres, 
aories, making them comparatively iinlislinct. This does not represent nature 
as it i.«. but as It appears ; it corresponds to our state of consciousness when 
we intently observe the features of another person. The artist thus leads u* 
to cc in template the features of the portrait, for thai is tile altitude in which 
the spec! at or finds most ease. 

* ReUi, as understood by Stewart, gives us this distinction, but in common 
i it is nul slriclly observed. 
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the other generally preponderates, so that men of science 
may fairly be divided into observers and thinkers ; the former 
furnishing matter, the latter forging it into shape. 

§ 85. Besides attention to a definite object there is an 
indefinite or expectant attention, having no particular, dis- 
tinct object. Consciousness is, as it were, concentrated 
within itself, and thus intensified awaits a definite object, 
expected but as yet undetermined, on which it shall concen- 
trate. 

A teacher says to his pupils : Attend to what I am about 
to say. There is a pause, during which their minds are 
attentive ; they are listening, their attention is arrested, but 
its object is as yet undetermined. Anxiety, vague forebod- 
ing, and anticipation in general, involve this state. Coleridge 
says : " In attention we may keep the mind passive, we sub- 
mit it to an impression, we keep it steady in order to receive 
the stamp." 1 

§ 86. An important distinction is between voluntary and 
involuntary attention; the one active, the other passive. 

The latter occurs when some sudden or persistent presen- 
tation excites consciousness intensely, distracting it from 
other objects and concentrating it on this one, without the 
exercise of will. A startling noise, a flash of light, a con- 
tinuous and acute pain, powerfully attract attention, as also 
a bright idea, or a striking thought. Likewise a Btrong desire, 
as hunger, curiosity, love, excites involuntary attention. A 
commanding effort of the will may transfer attention promptly 
to preferred objects, but for an instant at least the distraction 
is usually irresistible. 2 

1 Aid* to Reflection, vol. i, p. 4. This is called by Dr. Carpenter "ex- 
pectant attention."— Ment. Phijs.. ch. 3. A knock at tlie door excites it. 
Also the military command, " Attention company," Also the gavel. 

1 " L'eBprit dn plus grand homme du monde n'est pas si ind6pendent, 
qu'il ne soit sujet a Giro (rouble par 1c moindre tintamarre qui se fait autour 
de lui. II ne faut pas 1c limit d'mi canon pmir citiji.VliL-r scs pciiset;' ; il ne 
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Involuntary attention and distraction are correlatives, 
implying each other, the positive and negative aspects of U)e 
same state. In such attention the mind is attracted by an 
object; this is positive. In distraction, the mind is drawn 

away from other objects ; this is negative. 



§ 87. Voluntary attention occurs when the ego, by an 
inherent, original, and constitutional power, ehooses to con- 
centrate consciousness, and does actually concentrate it, on a 
chosen object. This is intentional attention. 1 Its correlative 
is abstraction. These are the same exercises viewed in dif- 
ferent relations, the positive and negative aspects of the same 
act. In attention the mind centres on an object ; this ib the 
positive view, the giving of mind to the thing. In abstrac- 
tion the mind draws away from other objects; this is the 
negative view, the withholding of mind from those things. 
What we call absence of mind is abstraction, the mind hav- 
ing withdrawn from tilings to which we think it should be 
attending. 3 

§ 88. Can I attend to more than one thing at a time? 
The question is concerning a fact of consciousness, and can 
be answered only by an appeal to t 



font que le bruit d'une pirouette ou d'une poulie. Ne vous fitonnez pas s'U 
ne raisonne pas Men & present ; une tnouclic bourdonno A sea oreilles ; e'en 
cat assw pour le rendre incapable de bon conseil. Ri voub voulez qu'il puiase 
trouver l;i vCritf, chaaaez cct animal qui tient sa rnison en fichec, et trouble 
celte puissante intelligence qui gouverne leg villes et lesroyaumes." — Pascal, 
AmIm, I. vi, 12. 

A rustic cannot think amid the bustle of a, city ; but 3. S. Mill tells us 
that lie thought out the greater part of his System of Logic during his daily 
walks in the crowded mid noisy street* of London, and that, ao complete was 
his abstraction, ha mfltnd M dbUMdon. 

1 As attention to related to cocnition, so is intention to volition. Inten- 
tion Is volition concentrated ; it i- will determined on an action. Both are 
objective. Flirting to attention without intention. 

' It is preowopation of mind. In.ittcutioti. absolute, probably i 
i, the mind being always more or less attentive lo something. 
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Consciousness of an object should be distinguished from 
attention to an object. I am always conscious of many 
things at once, and the effect of attention is to bring an 
object out from obscure into clear consciousness. Now can I 
select several of the objects, aud attend to each separately 
and at once ? I find on trial that I cannot. I can attend to 
a group of things, but not to them severally. A group is 
but one object. I can transfer my attention rapidly from one 
thing to another, but succession is not simultaneity. I find 
I can attend to only one thing at one time. 1 

If it were otherwise, then it might become possible for 
me to pursue two distinct trains of thought simultaneously. 
Who lias ever done this? 2 I cannot attend even to two per- 
sons talking to me on different subjects at the same time. I 
can attend to either one at pleasure without being much dis- 
turbed by the other; I can, if versatile, rapidly alternate my 
attention, and thus, perhaps, catch the meaning of both ; but 
if I try to listen to both strictly at once, I can understand 
neither. Indeed, if plural attention were possible, why should 
there be such a thing as distraction? But we are often so 
distracted by a call for double attention as to be incapable of 
any. 8 

1 Hamilton per contra, Aftta., Lee. 13, U. He offers a. direct argument 
which is a bald petition. — See p. ICG, He confuses consciousness of many 
objects, with attention, e.g. -. " If mind can attend to, or be conticious of, 
only a single object at a time. I low is i-ouiparison possible ? " — p. 175. Thii 
is ignorntio elettrhi. I'resident Porter follows Hamilton. — Hum. Intellect, 
§ 180. Yet, witli approbation, Hamilton quotes Jouffroy an saying; " It ii 
established by experience thai we cannot give our attention to two different 
object* at the same time." — p. 227. 

* Gibbon says of the emperor Julian : " He possessed such flexibility of 
thought, and such firmness of attention, that he could employ his hand 10 
write, his ear to listen, and his voice t<> dictate, ami so puisne at once three 
several trains of ideas, without hesitation anil without error." — Decline and 
Fall, ch. 22. Hardly historical. 

* Plural attention is apparently supported by such cases as Napoleo 
dictating to a down secretaries, and Paul Morphy blindfolded playing eight 
games of chess at once. But these are explained by alternating attention. 
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It is fairly asked: How, then, is comparison (§ 80) possi- 
ble? The answer is easy. In order to compare, a relation 
roust be discerned between two objects within consciousness. 
By virtue of this relation the two become one, for •• the 
knowledge of relatives is one." The more intimate the rela- 
tion, the more complete is the fusion in consciousness; but 
even a remote relation is sufficient so to unite them that they 
may become a single object of attention. 1 

§ 89. It is the special function of the will to fix and hold 
Attention. The great significance of this fact in human 
nature becomes apparent when we observe that (the control 
of muscular energy probably not being an exception) the 
will has no other power. Voluntary attention to this or that 
object is the sole but sufficient means of self-control. I have 
DO other, and I need no other, means of repressing, arousing. 
directing, or combining my faculties, whether of cognition, 
feelingt or desire. 

The command of one's faculties by the power of attention 
is more or less perfect in proportion to the natural strength 
of the will, which varies in individuals, and to the develoji- 
ment of its energy under the Law of Habit, namely: Our 
powers acquire facility and strength by exercise. This 
development requires that hindrances be resolutely met and 
overcome, that distractions be persistently reversed until they 

■Mod In powerful memory. Great versatility, tie ready and rapid transfer 
of attention, often quite remarkable in women, startles us who are slow to 
follow by an appearance of plural attention. But how is it that a pianist on 
play two discordant tunes, one with each hand, while sinking a third ? Two 
at least are produced automatically, without attention (§ ,17). 

1 Ctntrariorum niilcm rtl trieafii. said the wh.iljsiies. Mire juxtaposi- 
tion it sufficient for unification, enabling us to group as one the most hetero- 
geneous objects. The subject and predicate of a proposition are thought 
kagellwr only b] ■> irr m. ■ ,,t the relation const it uttiu; then) one proposition. 
Aristotle pronounces the act of judgment 10 be single and instantaneous, 
" In general, we may say, whenever by an act of attention mental data arc 
unified into a related whole, this is an act of apperception." — Baliiwht, 
PtfCltotogy, p. M See | SO, note. 
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cease. To acquire this power of attention should he the 
primary purpose of all mental discipline ; for by it alone can 
one cultivate and realize his natural gifts, by it alone can 
he rigorously train them, by it alone can he direct their exer- 
cise in the manner beat suited to expand and elevate, and t 
it alone can he restrain them from all that would limit am 
debase. Moreover, the discovery of truth requires the labt 
of attention. "It is only the labor of attention," says Male- 
branehe, "that has light for its reward. The attention i 
the intellect is the natural prayer by which we obtain the 
enlightenment of reason. Since the fall, the intellect cai 
but feebly pray, the labor of attention fatigues anil afflicts i 
Indeed, this labor is at first great, and the recompense scanty; 
nevertheless, it is necessary; we must invoke reason to 1 
enlightened; there is no other way of obtaining light and 
intelligence. Faith is a pure grace, but the understanding 
of truth is a grace that must he merited by labor; so t" 
without this laborious attention, which is the force of intel- 
lect, we shall never be enabled to comprehend the grandeur 
of religion, the sanctity of morals, and the littleness of all 
that is not God." 1 

1 Free quotation from Traiti de 3Ii>ralt, I, v. 4 ; vi, 1. See Hamilton, 
Mtta., p. 177 aq. for excellent remarks on tire value of attention, supported 
by many Btriking examples. Cf. Stewart, Eh-m<„(*, eh. i, p. 122 at]., and 
p. 352. The following, said of Cardinal Rlchelien, illustrates several of U 
foregoing points : — 

"Co jour-la. i! fill retiiarquf pur M's sen injurs i ''■ ■'(■taint a pen prcs t 
ceux qui 1'approcliatciil ) que, depuia no lever jusqii'a la nuit , il n 
au.-une nourriture, el tendit teHement touta T application de son Sine aur 1* 
& vencuientif naoMSatres it eonduire, qu'il triomplia des douleurs de e 
et Nptubla les avoir dfitniites A force de les oiiblier. C'dtait cette puissant 
d'altentlon et cette presence continuelle de IVsprii i|ui le hnnssaient p 
jusqu'au genie. II raurait atteint s'il ne Ini efit nianqu6 rfleration native d 
l'line et la sensibilite genereuse du eajur."* — Vtoitr, Ci'no-.Var», p. 157. 
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§ 90. So far of cognition in general. We are now to con- 
sider immediate knowledge or presentation specially. 

Presentation ia a mode of Uie cognitive consciousness. It 
is called presentation because its object is present to me 
here and now; or because the object is viewed as given or 
presented to consciousness. The definition of presentation 
is immediate knowledge ; that is. knowledge wherein no 
medium lies between the subject knowing and the thing 
known. Expressed positively, this is direct knowledge. 

Preventative knowledge being immediate or direct is also 
intuitive ; the subject and object are, as it were, face to 
face. 1 Now intuition is of two kinds, empirical and pure. 
Empirical intuition is either of an external tiling or non-ego 
known in perception, or of an internal subjective object 
known in Belf-perception. Pure intuition is of non-sensu- 
ous objects intellectually discerned. These Special powers 
are to be discussed in their order. 

§ 91. In presentation, consciousness is primarily not actively 
exerted, but passively affected, does not aet, but merely reacts, 
is merely receptive of the impression which the object makes 
upon it. A Hash of light, or a sudden noise, is a preaentft> 
tive object making an impression OH me, and this impression, 
of which I am passively conscious, is, in the first instant of 
cognition, a presentation. 3 

1 Intuition, from (ntneri, to behold, to look directly upon, Ger. AvKhauunff. 
The win, says Duns Seotus, was probably siim.f»iiit to the earlier scholas- 
tic* by the Vulgate of 1 Cor. 13 : 13, "jfaoai a&JMm" 

* So, also, the mental image I now form of an absent object, as the moon. 
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A presentation is a psychological judgment (§ 80) affirm- 
ing existence, and affording certainty of the actual, of the 
here and now existent. That is, the object is consciously 
known as real, or, in other words, its reality is given as a 
fact of consciousness. 1 

§ 92. The logical opposite of presentation is represen- 
tation. Representative knowledge is mediate knowledge or 
cognition, since therein the conscious subject knows through 
a medium some remote object beyond its sphere. In pre: 
tative or immediate knowledge, there are only two factors, 
a conscious subject and an object consciously known. In 
representation, there are three factors, a conscious subject, 
the medium or object representing, and the remote object 
represented. So far as the immediate object is considered 
in itself alone, the cognition is a. presentation; as, 1 hear a 
sound. But when this object is considered with reference to 
some other beyond consciousness, the cognition is a repre- 
sentation; as, I hear a voiee. If I think of Mt. Blanc, there 
is an image or idea of it formed by my mind of which, as a 
present object, I am conscious ; this idea, as a medium, repre- 
sents the real mountain, but of the mountain itself I am not 
conscious. Again, I am angry, and am subjectively self- 
conscious of this state. If, now, I contemplate it as a subjects 
object, this knowledge of it is merely presen tative. If, 
afterward, tlie anger having ceased, I remember and reflect 

considered In itself alone without regard In the remote object, is a KlbjMIln 
Iirusriilalii.il. 

' A presentation is always numerically single, an individual, undivided, 
though not necessarily indivisible. E.g. a chain, or one of its links ; a si 
tfgint. a word, a letter ; each of these is an individual. 

Presence here and now, in both space and time, is requisite t<> a prewnU- 
tlon of external sense, as the book before rue ; but time only to a presenta- 
tion of internal sense, as my interest in it. But thoughts, as representative, 
are. emancipated from both bonds. So Thomas Aquinas : " While se 
hDOW existence only tinder the limits of space and time ((Vij7now.1t «ws *Hb 
hie tt nunc), the intellect apprehends it absolutely, or with reference to all 
line." — Sum. Thtol., i, 76, 0. 
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upon it, there is then an image of it present to my mind, 
through which I know the past anger. This image, itself a 
presentation, represents the past anger, and the total state 
is representative. The medium or ohject representing is 
consciously or immediately known in itself, and therefore- 
considered irrespectively of what it represents, is itself a 
presentative object. A representation, then, involves a pres- 
entation ; it is a presentation, and something more. 

§ 93. The many objects usually present within the cog- 
nitive consciousness, with perhaps a single exception, are 
merely presentative. In the impression they make, the great 
majority are cognized more or less obscurely, only a tew are 
clearly known; but in so far as each is known, it is known 
in itself, immediately, and without reference to anything 
else beyond. When attention is fixed on any one, it is 
thereby drawn into clear and distinct consciousness, aud 
may become also representative. A state of attention seems 
requisite to a representation; and, since we can attend to 
but one object at a time (§ 88), it follows that, amid the 
many objects present in consciousness, only one can be 
representative. Also, let it be remarked, if the attention 
be involuntary, the total state is primarily passive; but if 
it be voluntary, then, relatively to the object of attention, 
consciousness is at once active and passive; passive in 
receiving the impression, active in giving attention to it. 

§ 94, Further illustration will perhaps be helpful here. 
A book is before me, and my hand rests upon it. I am 
conscious of the sensuous impression which the object makes 
on me. If no more than this, then there is a presentation 
only, a mere perception in the strict meaning of that term, 
an immediate cognition. But if my attention is turned to it. 
I recognise it as a book, I refer it to a class, and this is a 
ii'jjivv'iihition, an apperception, a thought. 

Wui 1-; spoken to an absent-minded man are heard as sounds. 
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but are not understood. Alao he stares in the face of lib 
friend without recognizing him. When the latter enforces 
his attention, the recognition takes place, and the remembered 
sn m ml.- are now perhaps understood. But he knows that the 
impressions did not just then begin, but his attention to the 
impressions now interpreted. 

Suppose one born blind to receive sight, and to have as 
his first visual percept red light. This experience being quite 
new, he cannot at once refer the object to any class of things 
already known, he cannot give it a name, he cannot analyze 
it into parts or qualities, he did not will to produce it, he 
cannot at will modify it, it is given to him and he is passively 
receptive; he must eogni/.e it, but does not recognize it. So 
far it is a presentation merely. But perhaps when he has 
reflected a moment he recognizes it as a percept of sense. 
This reference to a class is a thought, a representation. 

Ordinarily the transition from the presentative to the repre- 
sentative state is almost instantaneous, quicker than lightning. 
For when a flash of lightning unexpectedly occurs, I first 
perceive an object suddenly presented, but before the flash 
has passed away, or before its impression on my retina has 
ceased, 1 recognize it, now as a visual object, a flash, next 
as nut before me in space, then as a Hash of lightning. 

In the first glance at a new landscape, I have only an intu- 
ition of the scene, a confused knowledge of it as one whole, 
without a recognition or even a clear distinction of parts. 
This is mere presentation. But in an instant I recognize 
trees, buildings, streams, rocks, hills, ete., and apprehend 
their relations, or apperceive them, in respect of distant 
magnitude, etc., and thus come to think out the landscape 
n whole. This thought of the whole is far more complete 
knowledge than the intuition of the whole, which was all 
th;ii MUM gave us at the first momentary glance. In this 
example it is very evident that presentation furnishes 
materials with which intellect l.nilds. 
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CHAPTER III. 



PERCEPTION. 



§ 95. Perception is the immediate knowledge of an exter- 
nal oliject. Being immediate, it has but two factor*, a sult- 
jeet knowing and an object known. Since all modes of 
cognition are modes of objective consciousness, and since 
consciousness is always immediate, it follows that perception 
is consciousness of an external object. Accordingly, the ob- 
ject, though external, that is, a tiling distinct from mind, is 
nevertheless within the sphere of consciousness. Being an 
object perceived, it is called a percept. 



§ 96, The physical organs of sense are closely associated 
in our thoughts with the exercise of perception; they are 
sometimes spoken of as physical media between the subject 
perceiving and the object perceived i and some authors have 
thought it right and sufficient to define perception ;is knowl- 
edge, by means ••( the senses. We should, however, remem- 
ber that otu science is only a development of the facts of 
tsness, that it originates in and proceeds from these, 
and that to consider Might else is to almndon its proper field. 
We are limited, then, to what consciousness gives in an act 
of perception. 

Now, of the several outer organs of sense, the eye, the ear, 
etc., consciousness tells us nothing whatever. We are not at 
nil conscious even of their existence, much less of their struc- 
ture and functions. Observation and inference apprise us 
that they exist, and also that they are physical conditions of 
perception (§ 5). The investigation of their structure and 
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functions belongs to anatomy and physiology, and with them 
psychology strictly has nothing to do. 

Moreover, we have already found that the true percept 
lies not beyond, but on this side, so to speak, of the outer 
organ of sense (§ 21); so that the organ cannot, even in t 
freest view, be considered a medium, but only as an antect 
dent condition. 

Therefore we must eliminate these organs entirely from 
our present considerations. I must retire within and ask: Of 
what am I conscious when perceiving? And this standpoint 
must be rigidly maintained if we would enjoy the certainties 
of consciousness. 

§ 97. Within the domain of consciousness we are still 
liable to confusion, and perception proper needs to be sharply 
discriminated from certain things which lie close to it ; first 
from its correlative sensation. 

The primary power, consciousness, was sub-divided into 
cognition and feeling (§ 71). These, though always coex- 
istent, may be clearly distinguished. A cognition is objec- 
tive, a feeling is wholly subjective. Now, perception is a 
special kind of cognition (§ 72), and sensation a special lrind 
of foaling (§ 73). The consideration of the latter must be 
postponed to Part IV. We have here to do with perception 
only. 1 

But another distinction is needful. The definition given 

' " A conscious presentation," nays Coleridge, " L£ it refer exclusively to 
rhi subject as a modification of its own state of being, is a sensation ; 1 
same, if it refer to an object, la a perception, which, when Immediate and 
ii .■ I s vii 1 nfil, in an intuition." — Church ami State, p. 301. See also Hamilton, 
Mela., p. 880, Htd !!• <■'. BOM 1)-. 'Hie word sensation is slill osed by some 
scientists to denote sensitive apprelMDlloa, both in its subjective and in its 
objective relation*, like the Creek alaSi)ait. It was limited first by the Carte- 
sians, and thereafter in the Scottish school, to Hie subjectttt phase. We 
should not expect sensation and perception to bo distinguished la DObUM 
language, for the purposes of common life do not require It; but in psy- 
abokn i he) slinuld to discriminated as obverse and reverse. Neglect "' 
this has caused, tike the shield in the story, many a knightly tilt. 
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is of perception proper, that is, of immediate perception. 
There is another quite complex mode of cognition, of which 
perception proper is only a part, but which is always in com- 
mon speech called perception simply, though involving much 
more. Since it is largely a representative state, we shall call 
it mediate perception. 1 

What, for example, in looking at a house, do I truly and 
really see? Certain colored figures; nothing more. Thett, 
and these only, constitute the object presented, the object 
immediately, intuitively perceived by sight. As a result of 
experience and observation, they have become also signs to 
me by or through which I judge a house to be there, and 
judge also of its details. The house is doubtless real, but is 
not the real object of direct perception. The vision of col- 
ored figure only is given by sight (§§ 17, 19). All else that 
I seem to see and say that I see is inferred, represented, and 
known in mediate perception. So also of the commonly sup- 
posed objects of the other senses. We must, therefore, elim- 
inate from our present considerations all mediate, all repre- 
sented, matter, and limit them to the immediate, presented 
percept. 

§ 98. What remains in perception when we disregard all 
that is mere sensation, and all that is mediate '■' In the exer- 
cise of each sense, I perceive immediately, or am conscious 
of. the positive existence of a pheuomenon. I do not perceive 
Buhstance, but a quality of substance. I do not perceive its 
cause, but know there must be a cause of the phenomenon. 
Altogether, I perceive the positively existing and caused qual- 

1 In the comparatively recent psychology of Lotxe, of Wundt, and of their 
sulci followers, this is called simply perception, and is classed as OM D! tkt 
apperceptive faculties (§ 88, note). Leibnitz, however, from whom comes 
the term apperception (f 80, note), calls the cognitive exercise described 
above, mediate perception (§ Cfl. note). The psychologists referred to lose 
the Important distinction between sensation and immediate perception. Hid 
commit tiie error of treating mediate perception m a special or simple 
faculty. 



ity of something that is not I. If I go one step beyond t 
presentative state, I know tlie percept to be an odor, or a 
sound, or a color, as the case may be. Nothing more than 
these simple percepts is immediately given. I do not perceive 
that they are qualities of something outside iny own body ; 
for the senses do not singly or together tell me that a bod' 
belongs to me. Nor do they primarily reveal to me the exten- 
sion or existence in space of anything whatever. 

§ 99. An important feature common to the several mot 
of perception is their passivity relatively to their objecte. 

In modes of mediate cognition, in remembering, in im 
ining, in thinking, I am consciously active, either spouta 
neously or voluntarily. With conscious energy, I form and 
contemplate representative ideas of remote objects. 
usage thus presented by consciousness to consciousness is 
subject to consciousness; it may be dismissed or modified 
either in spontaneous action or at will. I myself am the 
author and master of these mental modes, they being the 
products, or, rather, the exercises of ray owd conscious activ- 
ity determined, directly by me. 

In perception, the case is different. When ray eyes t 
ears are open I receive impressions of light aud sound wit! 
out the slightest effort on my part. I ma; place myself i 
an attitude favorable to the impression, and thus increase it* 
effect. I may pay little or no attention to it. I may removi 
entirely out of the way, as by shutting my eyes. Rut while 
within its reach, I have power to receive, thut is, 
power, but no power to reject the impression. Also, I i 
powerless to change or modify it in kind, but only in degi 
teooe is wholly determined for me, not at all by me. 

For example, while I am absorbed in study, my i 
st i ikes. Is it cue that I do not hear it '.' No; for if askei 
the time B foil moments afterward, I remember having heal 
it. If :i speaker's vn'ue i.r topic is disagreeable, I may " 
a deaf ear," or give little heed to it, and so diminish t 
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effect ; but I cannot at will refuse to hear, and so be uncon- 
scious of the sound. Let us suppose I am standing alongside 
a steam engine, studying its mechanism, when suddenly the 
whistle blows. What can I do? Can I refuse to hear? I 
stop my ears with my lingers, but that only abates the horror. 
I can run away, but shall have to run very far. I can commit 
suicide, as perhaps it disposes me to do. Otherwise I hear. 
Can I continue my study? Not at all. The powerful over- 
mastering sound comes upon me, dominating all my faculties, 
and they become helpless and useless under its power. The 
same, mutatis mulanditi, is true of each of the six senses. 

Perception, then, relatively to its objects, is an affection, not 
an action; a capacity, not a faculty. In it, the mind receives 
impressions without being able to reject or to modify them; 
it does not act, but is acted on ; it does not affect, but is 
affected. In perception my state is merely receptive ; 1 am 
strictly passive. 

There is no such thing as absolute passivity. All things 
are at once acting and reacting, and the reaction, which is 
positive, is the passion. It is this positive reaction, this 
passive resistance, of which I am conseious when receiving 
a sensuous impression, and I am conscious that it is reaction, 
a passion, and not an action, that I am the patient, and not 
the agent. I am therein the subject of experience in the 
strictest sense, and perception is pre-eminently the power 
wherein I am subjected to experiences. 1 

1 Tin- wrt to ffptrlmrnl always implies activity, while to rrperinna is 
always used with reference to a passive, receptive slate. B0U1 words are 
tr. -in the MDM deponent verb safwHri, to try or to be tried. We try an 
.\|h niiiiii! (Ger. Versuch), we undergo an experience (tier. /■', 
See f BO, note. Tlie noun trial is eiUier an action or a passion. Passivity 
accms lo be a special characteristic of experience. Let us note also that \ 
pasnive state ut not a quiescent one. The former is positive, the latter merely 
negative. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



EXTERNAL REALITY. 



§ 100. The percept ib external to mind, is a non-ego. This 
seems almost paradoxical. How can mind be conscious of 
tliat which is beyond it? The doctrine is not to be rejected 
because it is incomprehensible, for the primary data of con- 
sciousness, being the conditions under which all else is com- 
prehended, are of course themselves incomprehensible. We 
can only know that they are, not how they are. To explain 
how they are would be to refer them to some higher princi- 
ple; but there is none. If a clearly correct analysis ascer- 
tains that mind is conscious of something distinct from itself, 
there is an end of the matter; the fact is ultimate, and must 
he accepted. 1 

It is admitted by all philosophers and skeptics that I am 
conscious of the percept, for example, of an odor or a sound. 
This, therefore, may be taken for granted as undisputed and 
indisputable. It is the common conviction of men that the 
percept is a non-ego. This, certain philosophers pronounce a 
delusion, holding the percept to he merely an objectified mode 
of the ego itself. Of these, some theoretically deny the exist- 
ence of a non-ego ; others admit its existence, maintaining, 
however, that this is not immediately, but mediately known. 






' " Herein." says Herbert Spencer, "is an nil-sufficient warrant for the 
MMrtlofl "i i.bjirTivr Milium My-t> nuns as seems tbe consciousness of 
something wbk'li in yi>i ml at [f.r. distinct from] cons clou sn ess, tbt InqlllMI 
find* (Jul ha alleges llie reality of this sumethinc in virtue of the ultimate 
law, ho Is obliged to lliink It. It is impossible by reasonio2 either to verify 
or to falsify this deliverance of consciousness." — Prlnriplei of I'tychalngy, 
S««. 
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Our view, on the contrary, is that in perception I am con- 
scious of a non-ego ; that is to say, I immediately know that 
the object is a non-ego. This is the doctrine of immediate 
perception. 1 

§ 101. In a previous section (§ 9ft) it was shown that per- 
ception relatively to its object is strictly a passive power, 
contrasting in this respect with the representative faculties. 
Wlint now is involved in this fact of consciousness, this com- 
plete and positive passivity of mind in perception? A patient 
implies an agent, and a consciousness of one correlative im- 
pliea a eonacumaneaa od the other. My consciousness of the 
agent or object lies in my consciousness of its action on me ; 
and herein I am conscious of its activity. Thus in percep- 
tion, while consciously passive, I am conscious of an activity. 
Now, as I cannot be both active and passive myself, in one 
and the asms relation, it is evident that this activity must bo 
tin' activity of a non-ego; and, since I am conscious of this 
activity as a positive fact, 1 am therein conscious of, or per- 

ive, a positive non-ego. a 



:t U the chief characteristic of the Scottish school of philosophy, the 
il of livid stul Hamilton, in opiweitioo to idealism, nml under various 
forma of statement now widely prevalent in the philosophemes of Europe 
and of this country. It is held in the present treatise with important though 
not essential modifications, and supported on original grounds. 

* We are well nware that Mill {Login, We. iii, eh. ft, § 4) teaches that the 
between agent and patient is illnsory. being mv -ly W rial. lint, 
aurely a distinction embedded in the very structure of all languages is founded 
on something more than mere expression. Surely (here is some essential 
difference between I strike, and 1 am stricken. Il is nin]ni-sti<>ii;i1>l> nn. . -.,.-. 
he says, that " in case of a sensation produced in our organs, the laws of our 
organization, and even those of our minds, are as directly operative in >l< -i. r- 
tnining tli>' effect produced, as the laws of the outward object." Still il 
remain.* that there is a real distinction between these antecedents, and not 
■and) thai one is taken arbitrarily as the theatre or "aoaaa in widen the 
effect takes plane." The ground of the distinction seems to be tn the rela- 
tion to volition, which is essentially active. The antecedent which is more 
nearly related to will, or more directly traceable in it, is the agent. Or, that 
antecedent in which a will Is forcibly dominated or unresistingly subject, 
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Another view. In my conscious reaction I am conscious 
the object as a cause or force irresistibly and irreversibly 
constraining me, oftentimes compelling my attention, and 
sometimes completely dominating all my faculties. 1 cannot 
expel it from ray consciousness, within whose sphere it has 
appeared, exerting a mastery, and determining that peculiar 
state of consciousness we call perception. That in being thus 
forced, I am conscious of force, cannot be questioned. Such 
force in one case we call light, in another sound, in another 
odor, etc. We usually identify it with some external force, 
but contemplate it here only as adventitious energy, coming 
into the sphere of consciousness, and determining its state. 1 

I am conscious that my own mental energy, and thin 
physical energy, experienced in perception, are entirely inde- 
pendent of each other in their origin, and wholly different in 
their operation, I have a positive, unmistakable conscic 
ness that they are often in actual conflict, the one tending to 
produce a peculiar mental state, the other striving to counter- 
act its influence; though indeed the conflict is one-sided; 
for I find no mode of direct resistance, and nn present recourse 
save in flight. 

This opposition and subjection mark consciously and 
clearly two distinct realities external to each other. Neces- 
sarily in my consciousness they are apprehended as nm 
realities; I cannot possibly unite them in one conception. 
The one is consciously the property and manifestation of me 
myself. The other is consciously the property and mauifes- 



dlrvctly or remotely, is Hie patient. Where no relation to will is discoverable, 
the distinction becomes uncertain, and hence Illusory, but not even then 

yr lie**. 

Because of the doubt which Mill's view may excite as to the validity of 
the argument in the text above, founded on the distinction between action 
anil passion in the antecedents, another form of the argument is presented, 
founded on the distinction between cause and effect, or antecedent and I'onse- 

■ '- I-i force proprement dile, c'esl ce qui rfgit lea actes, sans rEgler lea 
yolonlia." — Coat*. 
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tation of something in direct opposition to me, the manifes- 
tation to consciousness of a positive non-ego. 

Surely, then, it is a primary fact of consciousness, original 
and not inferred, certain and beyond the possibility of the 
least actual doubt, that the immediate object in perception is 
consciously not I. 

§ 102. There are those who hold that consciousness may, 
and probably does, deceive ine in this matter. They dis- 
tinguish between the fact that consciousness testifies to the 
existence of a non-ego, and the truth of its testimony. The 
former, they admit, cannot be doubted; but the latter, they 
aflirm, may reasonably be doubted. 

In reply it is said that if consciousness can possibly deceive 
me in any one particular, then all trust in it is at an end; 
for I have nothing higher by which, as a criterion, to test its 
deliverances, and so a doubt of any one is equally applicable 
to all. Hence all philosophy would reduce at once to 
extreme agnosticism, or the impossibility of any certain 
knowledge whatever. 1 

1 This is the gist of Hamilton 'a famous argument for immediate perccp- 

limi. which enntrtliuti-il mure perhaps Ihan any other one thins to his great 
reputation. See it elaborated in Meta., Lee. 15; and In SbMMfiMNfc ankle 
pifl ,./ nrcqp,; but most carefully and fully stated in Rrid, appendix, 
note A. 

The argument is open to criticism at several points. E.-j. it hinges in in 
!>t"LT. <s nil the statement that because it has never been shown that con- 
.- :■ ii-n. m oontndlota itself, therefore the logical presumption is In favor of 
its truthfulness. Allowed ; but since there can be no more rmflftrty in a con- 
clusion than is in the premises, his conclusion is merely presumptive, and DQl 
demonstrative as he claims It to be. 

Again, the argument la in (<>nn ■ reehuUo ad i l t twd w, Bol the conclu- 
sion does not contrniliet an assumed imuillm, OOt is il Mtf-OOP.twI.Wmj ; 
there is no logical absurdity. Sot is (here even a philosophical absurdity, i.e. 

a violation of the Law of I'areimony (f 83, J |. The conclusion, if proved, 

would vinlate our roost cherished convictions, but should not on that account 
•lane be rejected. 

Moreover, the subsequent paragraph in the text above shows that the 
argument is FaUaei't fitjuTiv <netii>ni*. a form of fallacy on which Hamilton 
heaps contempt. Bee his Logic, £ 78. 
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A better reply is as follows : The distinction between the 
fact that testimony is given, and its truth, is inept in i 
case. Testimony implies two parties ; here is but one. To 
say that literally I myself testify to myself is absurd. Con- 
sciousness as a witness is only a misleading metaphor. 
Dismiss the figure of speech, and the distinction vanishes 
the testimony of consciousness to a non-ego becomes simply 
consciousness of a non-ego. 

§ 103, Let it be granted, then, that each of the percepts i 
a quality of a non-ego. Most of them, however, as odor, 
savor, sound, color, and tangibility, arc, in immediate percep- 
tion, only excited states of the sensory or brain, which i 
therefore, the true uon-egn of consciousness. They have 
existence, as we perceive them, in external bodies. These 
are only the occult and remote causes of the percept.*, which 
are consequently reckoned as merely secondary qualities of 
body. The primary, essential, and defining qualities of body 
are extension and impenetrability. 1 These are supposed to 
exist in the external body itself in the same manner in 
which they are perceived. Unless they are immediately 
perceived, we cannot be said to have immediate perception 
of body as it really exists, a consciousness of matter in its 
essential features. 



§ 104. Perception of extension, which is denied to the 
other senses, ia attributed to sight and touch as a secondary 
percept (§§ 19, 24). Let us examine touch. Suppose that 
without seeing it, or other premonition, my open palms are 
lightly touched simultaneously. The contacts are not to 
differ in kind or degree. Now it is unquestionable, not only 
that I am conscious of these contacts, but that I consciously 
distinguish them numerically as two. But this is impossible 
unless I am conscious that they are apart from each other. 

' The primary ami aecnnilary i|ualilies "f tmrty are ilisi-uRsed, hUioriodly 
and critically , by IliiiuiUuu in AW, note D. See oIho Mmisi'l, JtfefS-, p. Iff. 
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The consciousness that they are apart is consciousness of 
extension. 

It ia needless just now to follow out the details by which I 
pass from this elementary form of the cognition to a full 
knowledge of body as occupying space in three dimensions. 
It is sufficient here that by touch I have an immediate knowl- 
edge of body in this primary quality, geometrical extension. 1 

Now consider the percept of the muscular sense. The 
weight of my limbs necessarily exerts various pressures on 
the nerves that penetrate the muscular tissue. There can be 
no pressure without its correlative resistance. Of this resist- 
anee I am passively conscious. But the consciousness of 
llir resistance of body to compression is a consciousness of 
its physical solidity, or impenetrability. 

Thus in the exereise of touch and the muscular sense, 
which usually co-operate, is given an immediate and proper 
knowledge of body in its real and essential characteristics. 

§ 105. The body thus made known to me is my own sen- 
sitive organism. This much is given by sense. If no more 

1 The origin of the notion of space is much discussed by recent psycholo- 
gists. Is the knowledge of extension and its determinations, length, breadth, 
thickness or distance, position, form, etc., inborn or derived from experience? 
Many theories have been proposed, classified by Uelniholtz as native and 
empirical. Empiricists hold that knowledge of extension comes through 
experience fan elements that have no spatial form, either by deduction 
from them (Herbart), or by n transforming power of association (Bain). 
Natl vista maintain that knowledge of space cannot originate in data of con- 
sciousness which are merely intensive, and that it is an original datum, 
native. innate. Niiiivism is divided into nativism of product (Kant) and 
i process (I.otzc. Wundt). The latter is well expressed thus: 
" The miud has a native and original capacity of reacting upon certain phys- 
ical data in such a way that the objects of its activity appear under the 
form of B|iaee." — Bai.ov.-iw PlfriWoffl, P- 121. See also Itibot, Cennnn 
pMftholoff!/ qf lb-day, eh. 4. The dottdM of the present treatise might be, 
classed as nativism of [lllll ill, differing, however, fmiu [lie f. ircgoinfi, and 

hoi. hit!: tbM on in mpMotl ooettion, Ut ■ mdm pi— wtittoni the pure 

ini.lli.i baa unlive power to discern space, lime, and other iicin-sensuoua 
realities. Our views are given below, in chs. 0, 7. 
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than this, I could never know even of tbe existence of an 
outer world of things. But my limbs are framed for loco- 
motion by voluntary muscular energy. Herein is a new 
experience, a new immediate cognition. I am conscious i 
an effort, of a nisus or striving to overcome a resistance. 1 
tlie muscular sense-perceptions that follow it, I am oonaokmn 
that tbe resistance yields, that is, I am conscious of inertia 
overcome. This is a consciousness of motion. 3 

In this experience I am not merely a patient, but also t 
agent. My nervous organism is herein cognized, not i 
merely affecting me, but as a means, subject to my will, 
which I affect something else. In this positive activity, in 
this consciousness of being a cause, I immediately cognize 
the effect on something opposed to and distinct from my 
organism, on some outer thing resisting the action. Thus, in 
the exercise of locomotive energy, I beeome aware of tbe 
existence and properties of material things outside of my 
organism. 3 

Hence it appears that the primary knowledge of extr 
organic body, or in general, of an outer world, depends, nol 

' According to Wundt there are two distinct elements invnlred in volun- 
tary movements of the muscles : first, a feeling of effort, and second, I 
ing of resistance. The feeling of effort arises from [lie expenditure of nervous 
energy at tlie centres, and is called also feeling of innervation. The feeling 
of resistance, on the other hand, seems U) have its seat in the muscle affected. 
Il is the sense of opposition to muscular movement, and is connected with 
sensations of pressure. — Thtorie. drr Shnir*ir<ihnir>ntiung, p. 870 sq. See 
Baldwin, Pagrhvlogg, p, 80. 

* "That a thing is movable cannot be known a priori, but only from e 
perience." — Kaist, C. P. It., p. uj. nott, 

' " When 1 am conscious," says Hamilton, " of the exertion of an enor- 
ganic volition to move, and am aware that the muscles are obedient li 
will, hut at tbe same lime aware that my limb is arrested in its motion by 
•ome impediment, — in this case 1 cannot be conscious of myself i 
rciistcd relative without at the same time being conscious, being ir 
percipient, of a not-self as tbe resisting correlative. ... In the c< 
nesH of being thus resisted is involved, as a correlative, the consciousness of 
It resisting 10016111114 external W my organism." — In Ileui, note !)• (pp. 
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on the relation in which it stands to perception by the senses, 
bttt to volition. Voluntary energy is the source of this 
knowledge ; the muscular sense, only the secondary and pos- 
sibly the contingent accompaniment. 1 

§ 106. When a limb, moved by volition, encounters an 
exterior obstacle, I could not, probably, by the combination 
of volition with muscular sense alone, distinguish between 
the limb and the obstacle. But since such encounter involves 
Contact with the skin, the sense of touch co-operates with 
these, and enables me to make the distinction. By the triple 
combination, then, I discriminate between my own frame and 
foreign bodies. The mechanism of the hand and arm is 
peculiarly fitted for the exercise of this combination. By 
manipulation or handling I ascertain the shape and many 
other qualities of things. By this I learn the shape of my 
own body, distinguishing between it and foreign bodui 
by virtue of the double touch which it affords. Manifestly, 
the experience is quite different when I clasp my hands, and 
when 1 grasp the hand (A another person. 

It appears, then, in general, that we have an immediate 
perception, not merely of a material non-ego, but further, of 
extra-organic body, and that the existence of an outer world 
of things is a fact of consciousness. 

§ 107. The order in which the senses and their percepts 

' "Supposing all muscular fooling abolished (the power of moving the 
muscles reni.iiniiiiz, however, entire), 1 hold that the consciousness of the 
i'i< hi.. riii ■:..■.■. i:;.| ■■ '!■<■ lt.-iUit i>r less ilcyn.... i>f unci* eii'.Tj,')' re- 
quisite, in different circumstances, tn accomplish our intention, would of Itself 
enable us always to pnw fr ra the fact, nnd in some degree to measure the 
amount, of any resistance to our voluntary movements; howbeit, lbs con- 
comitance of certain feelings vvitli the different states of muscular tension 
renders this cognition not only easier, but, in fact, obtrudes it upon out 
attention.".— Himilton, in H'i'l, note 1> (']"'. B'H). He ■ 1 ■ -■ ■ - — nor, Im.v.imt, 
attribute any special percept to muscular MOM (| 17) apart from that given 
In voluntary movement. And this is very generally true of the more tea 

psychologists. 
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have been discussed must not be thought of as the natural 
order of development. Of this nothing has been said. The 
elements of the discussion have been obtained by logical 
analysis, and recombined in logical order. Any attempted 
synthesis in natural order would be largely conjectural. The 
processes have mostly occurred at a period too e;irly to be 
remembered, some of them probably in Uttn. 1 As we know 
not bow the bones do grow in the womb, BO we know not 
how the mind proceeds in its development. Only the 
matured consciousness is capable of introspection, and it 
finds its percepts already bound up with acquisitions into a 
com pi ex us that is almost inexplicable, and that completely 
defies the most skilful analyist to tell how it was woven. 

It is however, worthy of remark that the combination of 
the tactile sense with the muscular sense under the influence 
of volition, seems to he an important condition of the devel- 
opment of the cognitive intelligence. With the other senses 
only, we would be forever shut up to a knowledge of self in 
opposition to a few sensorial phenomena. But the combina- 
tion named introduces us to the universe. Men are some- 
times bom destitute of smell, taste, hearing, sight, but net er, 
perhaps, of the tactile and muscular senses. Defects 
sense, such as actually occur, consist with a limited inl 
gWlllii. but it is inconceivable bow intelligence, even of a 
brute form, could arise in a being deprived of tactile 
muscular sense, or, indeed, if all the senses were perfect and 
volitional power over the muscles were wanting. 

1 MUUr (h* f 44) very plausibly speculates as follows : - The utenia 
which ooiupeU tlu> chili] to aaaunie a determined position, sunl ...■ 
•ciiulinni in It, U alio the uh-aiia of exciting in the ftetiaorium of the child 
III* minrlriinwl of aoineUiing thus diatiiirt from iMelf, and external to it. 
TW child grmraa the movements of its limbs, and thus perceives that ll*y 
subject to the uae and government of its internal self ; while 



the rcaiiUncc which it meet* with around if 






£ will, and there- 



fore gise* it the idea of an absolute exterior. In this way is gained the Idea 



■■f h aMoal ports".* 1 



- Phynolvgr, p. 1080, Baly'a 
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CHAPTER V. 



SELF-PEKCEPTION. 



§ 108. The specific power of mind next in order after per- 
ception is self-perception. Self-perception is the immediate 
cognition of a subjective object. Consciousness IS sometimes 
defined as the immediate knowledge of our mental actions 
and affections. If this were correct, there would be no dif- 
ference between consciousness and self-perception. But con- 
sciousness is much more than this ; it is general, it attends 
all our mental activities, it is their common characteristic, 
every mental state is in itself a conscious state ; whereas self- 
perception is only one special mode or modification of the 
cognitive consciousness, and might fairly be defined as the 
consciousness of a subject-object. 

IThis power is sometimes called the internal sense, and we 
shall find it convenient to use the term sense thus geneti- 
cally, as including lw>th perception and self-perception, the 
external and the internal sense, these being our faculties of 
cognitive experience, or empirical intuition. 
[■. 
re 
I 



§ 109. The distinction between self-perception and self- 
OOUOioiisness is refined, but real and important. It will l»e 
remembered that we resolved consciousness into the subjec- 
tive phase feeling, and the objective phase cognition (§ 71). 
According to this view the term self-consciousness is appro- 
priate to the subjective phase, but not to the faculty we are 
OBtUnda ing. since this is distinctly objective. True, its object 
is always subjective, always a mode of self, but it is a mode 
of self objectified. 

We may illustrate the distinction thus: I am beholding a 
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color, let us say the blue of the sky. I consciously perceiv 
the color, or am conscious of perceiving the color, a 
scious of the color. This is perception. It is objective, f 
it relates directly to an object. Now the subjective Barrel* 
tive of perception is sensation, which is not a mode of i 
tion, but of feeling, and in and by virtue of the sensation 
only am I conscious that it is I who perceive. This is 
consciousness. I may, however, objectify a mental state. 1 
may contemplate it as though it were apart, a tiling distinct 
from me. yet known to be a mode of self. To do so is an act 
of cognition, is a consciousness of an object, though it is, 
indeed, a subjective object. This is self-perception. 

§ 110. Cognition is either presentative or representative. 
Presentative or intuitive cognition is either empirical or pure. 
Empirical intuition is distributed as perception and self-per- 
ception, the one relating to external, the other to internal ex- 
periences (§ 76). Hence the latter might fairly be defined 
as the consciousness of a subjective empirical intuition. 
perception we have intuitive knowledge of matter; by self 
perception we have intuitive knowledge of mind. The c 
jects of perception are conditioned on and presented in t 
and space. The objects of self-perception are conditioned c 
and presented in time and self. Space is peculiar to the o 
self to the other. Time is common. 

§ 111. The subjective object is really identical with the egi 
is a mere modification of mind, but still the mind distinguish* 
it as an accident, as a mode from self. By an original c 
stitutional power, I, the subject of that accident, project, a 
were, my own act or state from myself, objectify it, view it a 
a phenomenon. A difference in the character of the objects 
thus presented authorises a distinction of two varieties of self 
perception, i nfa oepa o tioa, ami reflection. 

Lei us exemplify the first. I am angry, and I am conscious 
of it, or rather it is a conscious state. Hut perhaps my cogni- 
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tive powers are fully occupied by the object that angers me ; 
then, though there is subjective consciousness of anger, there 
is no cognitive introspection of it. Now some one asks me; 
Are you angry ? An introspective glance, a momentary objec- 
hfnation of my state while it still exists, an instant of self- 
perception, and the state is cognized and recognized, and I 
answer: Yes. So any present mental state not representative, 
as a perception, a feeling, a desire, a choice, an effort, may be 
cognized, may become the direct object of introspection. 
It is by this power of introspection that we are hereafter 
to study the phenomena of feeling, desire, and volition. 



§ 112. The other kind of self-perception is reflection. 
ttcHcetion has already been distinguished from observation 
as attention to an internal object (§ 84'). It is distinguished 
from introspection by the specific character of its object. The 
direct object of reflection is a mental image, such a one as I 
now form of a centaur, of the moon, of a strain of music, of 
the odor of violets, of my past anger, or of any object of past 
experience, external or internal. This image is itself a mere 
mode of mind, for it cannot be distinguished from the ait of 
cognition. Since it is subjective, yet at the same time the 
object of cognition, a mode of self objectified, it is a Bpedfio 
object of self- percept ion, the immediate object of reflection. 

The image is an object unlike the object of introspection. 
Tlir bitter is not, whereas the former is, representative. The 
object of introspection is complete in itself, being merely pre- 
sentative ; whereas the object of reflection, the image is 
incomplete in itself, being not merely presentative, hut also 
representative of some other, of some remote, object; and 
this of necessity, for no act of cognition cau terminate on 
itself. 

Since reflection is, therefore, always an element of repre- 
sentative or mediate knowledge, the further consideration of 
it is postponed to l*art III. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



iTILIO [NTriTinS. 



§ 113, Knowledge must have an ultimate basis. By a 
thorough analysis of our cognitions we must finally come to 
primitive truths beyond whirl) we cannot and need not go. 
ThflM primary cognitions are simple facts of consciousness. 
As merely given, they are presentative ; as free from any 
intervention, they are immediate; as seen face to face, they 
are intuitive. 

As a molecule or ultimate particle of water, one which 
cauimt be resolved into constituent aqueous particles, is capa- 
ble nevertheless of resolution into two impalpable gaseous 
elements of opposite character, so every fact of OonsCHHla* 
IMiM, though ultimate as a fact, is susceptible of analysis into 
:it least two constituent and essential elements, the one BW" 
suous, the other intellectual. That which is contributed to 
the total presentation or intuition by sense external or inter- 
nal, by perception or self-perception, is sensuous, and being 
ttta element of experience, is called the empirical intuition. 
The datum of intellect, it being not a>t ail sensuone, is called, 
negatively, 1 1n- pure intuition. The union of the two ia 
essentia] i" tin- total and single cognitive fact, but by logical 
abstraction either may be contemplated apart from the otfaen 

Although neither of these intuitive elements can be actu- 
ally realized in consciousness apart from the other, still, in 
the logical anaryeii of the mental acts, they are assigned tb 
different faculties. The empirical intuition is exercised by 
wnM .-ii inlv taken, cither bj perception or by Belf-perception, 
The pure intuition is exercised by pure intellect 01 rea "ii. 1 

1 Thta name of iln- f;t<-n.liy, pan MMOH, oc siw]'l> ii;ixm, iir'-iiu 
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Tin 1 objects cognized by |nnv reason are called pure or 'i priori 
intuitions, ideas, notions, principles, and pure or necessary 
truths. Accordingly, pure iutuition imiy In: defined U the 
immediate cognition by pure reason of a pure idea or neces- 
sary Until. 1 

§ 114. Let us consider some examples of pure intuition. 
Whatever I am conscious of is always given along with the 
notion of its existence, i.e. it is, it exists hen and BOW. 
Every act of consciousness is thus ;m allinnation of the exist- 
ence of a tiling ; for we are conscious only M we apprehend 
a thing, and we apprehend it only as we affirm it to exist ; 
hence existence must be attributed to the tiling by the mind. 1 ' 
Now existence itself is imt an object of sense, hut of pure 
intuition. Every object of sense, however, is attended by 
ibis idea, and each immediate cognition) therefore) is made 

up of a presented sensuous experience of a thing, comple- 
mented by a pure intellectual intuition of its existence. 

When phenomena of mind or of matter, subjective or ob- 
jerlivt*, occur in succession, it is evident that the cognition 
implies, in the concrete, the cognition of time. Now what is 
time '.' It is not an object of perception ; we can neither ace 
it, not bear it, nor handle it, nor is it a mode of mind. It is 
simple, not being capable of resolution, and as a last product 

reason, Sidnom, running to ami tn. Lei Oft, then, not confuse reason with 10 
. nrenntng The ona is a faculty, gMng frrr*"* 

hiIiit is a liiL'uai ]pi. : ■ . nmpsnmnni ArdM Vm 

nnnfl, followed by JaooM ami tile titminti Uiiiik. a RKM r;>IK As Tvfuwn U 
nppised to the logical faculty, so pure ia opposed to ■ mguo tM. Hamilton 
calls pore reason '■ tin 1 nptkit.ive l.nilij," hut doubt* if it be properly a 
faculty. Other name* hiiv.- U.-.-n uscil um! iiinnnl. 

* Tlie noiiiiiirliiiiLir ni On' subject is remarkably varied and unsettled. 
See Hamilton"* hunou BOM A, hi flaftt § ."-. for -a iiisirrii.-iil and critical 
examination of the multitude of synonyms usi d ; ef. .1/efa., p. 514. For Uie 
use of a priori and <i potttrtori by Kant, as distinctive of pure and empirical 
cognitions, sec § BO, note. 

' Existence, ens, is commonly viewed by philosophers as [he , 
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of analysis it is ultimate. It is indefinable and incomprehen- 
sible, not being referable to auy more general idea. Ye1 
every human mind has knowledge of time, and needs ( 
that the meaning of the word be pointed out in order t 
make the simple analysis that abstracts the pure idea, a 
clearly apprehends it apart. 

Again, when I am conscious of body, which is a sensuow 
experience, there is implied an apprehension of space. 
what is space? It is not an object of sense. Yet as au idei 
original, simple, clear, and incomprehensible, it is in ] 
sion of every one. 

When I am conscious of a change in phenomena, either 
subjective or objective, I apprehend there must be some cause 
of the change. Now in this proposition change is a sensu- 
ous element, it is a conception which can be derived only 
from experience. But what of causation? This idea is not 
sensuous, but pure, not derived from experience, common 
to all minds, primary, indefinable, presentative, immediate, 
intuitive. 

In general, then, these pure elements of cognition are not 
given by, yet always attend, or are evoked by, sensuous 
experience. I have no proper experience of them, they are 
not empirical. Separated by abstraction from their empiri- 
cal accompaniments, they are distinguished as pure intuitions, 
or pure ideas. 

Other examples are the idea of substance, of unity, of 
identity, the law of contradiction, the idea of right, and of 
infinity. 

§ 115. The characteristics of these pure ideas and principles 
are now to be considered. 

They are abstract. The pure or a priori, and the empiri- 
cal or (i potttriori, elements are always originally conjoined, 
and indeed, without the union of the two, no cognition is 
possible. Since the pure elements actually occur only in 
this concrete combination, it requires analysis by abstraction 
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to effect their logical separation. Qualities of things, sth h as 
tiill, strong, brave, honest, which cannot actually exist apait 
from the things, have assigned to them by abstraction a logi- 
cal independence, as expressed by the abstract terms height, 
strength, courage, honesty. So the pure elements of cogni- 
tion, which, though not qualities, yet are actual only in the 
concrete, have a similar logical independence given them, as 
expressed by the abstract terms time, place, substance, cau- 
sation, etc. 

Complete cognition does not require this analytic abstrac- 
tion. Actually an intuition consists of pure and empirical 
elements in the concrete. Only by thinkers is the pun- < la- 
ment clearly discerned, and set a[iart as an abstract idea. The 
chief difference is that so long as it is in the concrete, the 
pure element is limited, by the connection in which it stand*, 
to that individual case ; whereas, when taken abstractly, then 
its strict universality appears. 

§ 116. They are catholic ; that is, they exist in every human 
mind, even the most ignorant, the most immature. Am dob 
hearing of a murder will nsk : When? Where? Why'.' Whore- 
fore? These inquiries imply the pare ideas of tiuu\ pkwtSi 
efficient cause, and final cause. Every one regards murder 
as a crime. This implies the intuitive distinction between 
right and wrong. 1 

The catholicity of the pure elements of cognition is with- 
out limit. Manifestly the vulgar mind is regulated by such 
ideas nnd principles, and though it does not usually explicate 
them, still, did they not exist, the simplest knowledge would 
be impossible. 

§ 117. They are self-evident. Many of the pure intuitions 
may be expressed in propositions instead of single terms, and 
perhaps some require this form. U.<j. : A whole equals the sum 
ofite parte; Every event is caused ; Benevolence is right, etc. 

1 Sm Coosia, L* Friii, It Brau, tt It Bien, p. 41. 
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In this form they are called principles, axioms, first truth.' 
transcendental truths, constitutive and regulative truth* 
primary laws, etc. These are self-evideittly true; they havi 
in themselves original authority. 

That a thing cannot both be and not be, is a propoaMoj 
which the human mind can neither deny nor doubt Yet i: 
has no guarantee, it reposes on nothing beyond itself, it i 
merely self-evident. That the three angles of a triangle art 
together equal to two right-angles, is not self-evident, thougj 
it may be clearly, positively, and with certainty demonstrated : 
for its truth is not seen without proof, without reference t 
principles. But that two straight lines cannot enclose i 
area, does not require, and indeed is incapable of proof; it 
cannot be deduced or inferred, it has the light of truth i 
Itself and needs not t" borrow. Such principles or first trutl 
are the primary ultimate premises of all demonstrated truth. 1 

§ 118. They are certain ; that is, their truth being uncoi 
ditional or absolute, a doubt of it cannot exist. Absolute 
truthfulness and aclf-evidence are the negative and poaUtTfJ 
views of the same thing. Attending it is the feeling of 
entire and immovable certainty. Says Aristotle: "It is not 
only necessary that we should be endowed with an antece- 
dent knowledge of first principles, but also that this knowl- 
edge should lie of paramount certainty. For, whatever com- 
municates a quality to other things, must itself possess that 
quality in a still higher degree, as that on account of which 
we love all objects that partake of it. cannot but be itself 
pre-eminently an object of our love. Hence, if we know and 

1 Si ■ I (-evidence is (he first of Burner's essential qualities o( primary a 
•' The Drat of these characters 1h tlint tliey be h clear that when one u 
takes Ui prove them, ot to disprove them, he can do it only hy proposition 
which manilently are neither mure clear, nor more certain." — Traiti dr* F 
mirm Vfril'n (i.u. 1717). His wa* perhaps the first comprehensive atteu 
I., brand nMcsgpaj do pduaq baths. 

It wa* a priiniiil'' with DeeesrtM Ifaal " til Ihlnga which we may ele* 
and distinctly (efsAi fl itttta ■• ■ ■ hwue true."— 0% Mthod, pi. iv. 
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believe through first principles, we must know and believe 
these themselves in a su[>erlative degree, for the very reason 
that we know and believe all secondary truths through 
them." I 

§ 119. A primary fact, a fact of consciousness as a whole, 
WM likewise found to be self-evident and certain (§§ 67, 6E>). 
These characteristics, therefore, wdl not serve to distinguish 
the pure element from the empirical matter with which it is 
combined. A criterion is needful to mark the distinction, 
and it is found in the necessity which specifically character- 
izes the objects of pure intuition. 

A pure idea or truth is necessary; one involving empirical 
matter is contingent. That is contingent of which I can at 
least conceive that it need not be ; that is necessary of which 
1 cannot conceive that it need not be, or, positively, of which 
I must conceive, not merely that it is, but that it must be. 
Facts of experience are such as are themselves possible, and 
whose opposites also are possible ; they are such as are liable 
to occur, yet may not; they are incidental and casual and 
dependent on circumstances or choice; in a word, they are 
oonfasgent. But pure truth has no negative alternative in 
any case; it is in no manner or measure whatever reversible 
in thought; I cannot but think it; the opposite is incon- 
ceivable ; in a word, it is necessary. 2 

For example : In analyzing any cognition whatever, I find 

I Amtl. Post., 1,2, $ 10. 

* Necessity a* opposed to contingency is of two kinds. The certainty that 
attends a present, tact of consciousness (j OS) cornea of the necessity I am 
under vi engnMng it as actually existing. Still tills actuality of existence Is 
merely occidental. When it is not present, but is contemplated through a 
representative Idea, this necessity disappears ; there la no necessity that I 
AflnM think it to be, or that it should be; it may or may not be, It is wholly 
cNtinp-ut. But in case of a datum of pure intuition, I am necessitated to 
Ui ink not merely that it is, but that it necessarily is. When it is not present, 
but represented through a pure idea, this necessity remains. It is this sort 
c>( tI.iiiIpIi- iHiesstty that differentiates the object of pure intuition. Hence we 
call It specifically a pure and iieecasury Idea. 
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always this fact of consciousness, self-existence, I am. Now 
iii this duad the element self is contingent. While in fact I 
do exist, my existence is not at all necessary. I am a mere 
accident in the univeise, my presence therein is not essential, 
and my annihilation is quite as conceivable as my creation. 
But the other term of the duad, the idea existence, is not at 
all contingent, it is necessary. I cannot conceive of a non- 
existent; whatever I conceive is necessarily conceived i 
existing. So the primary datum of consciousness, 1 am, con- 
sists of two elements, one empirical, one pure. 

Another example : That body is heavy is a judgment a pos- 
teriori, a synthesis from experience. Now though my expe- 
rience of weight in connection with body has been invariable, 
without ever an exception, yet the judgment is contingent, it 
may or may not be. I can easily conceive of a body having 
no weight. Indeed, until recently, a class of imponderable! 
was recognized by physicists, But that body occupies space 
is not given by experience, is not an empirical fact or judg- 
ment, but an analytic judgment a priori, a pure intuition. 
For while we have experience of body as heavy, we have no 
experience by any sense that it occupies space, since no sense 
is percipient of space. Yet this judgment is self-evidently 
true; it is not at all contingent, it is necessary. We cannot 
conceive of body not occupying space; that it does occupy 
space must of necessity be true. 1 

§ 120. Furthermore, "an empirical judgment never ex- 
hibits strict and absolute, but only assumed and comparative, 

1 See Kant's celebrated analysis of judgment*, C P. fi., Int., E 4, Thr 
distinction between necessary and contingent truth can be traced la Aris- 
totle. Descartes uses necessity as a criterion in many places. !■'..[}. ■ " This 
(tfi.n-i.siti,,!!, I sni, I eiist. is MeassanTy true." Again : " I now admit noth- 
ing that is not neeetiirlly true." — IfuJffntfilnl. ii. Yet again: 
certain general objects, as bodies, be imaginary, we are nevertheless a 
luudy sfninwd to adroit the reality of at least some other object* «U1I 
more simple and univmal than these." — Id., i. It was, however, i 
pin iily enounced as a criterion by Leibnitz, and used systematically ■ 
efficiently by Kant in his Eritik dtr reinen Yemunft. 
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universality. Therefore, the most we can say is, so far as we 
have hitherto observed, there is no exception to this or that 
rule. If, on the other hand, a judgment carries with it strict 
and absolute universality, that is, admits of no possible excep- 
tions, it is not derived from experience, but is valid abso- 
lutely a priori. Necessity and strict universality, therefore, 
are infallible tests for distinguishing pure from empirical 
knowledge, and are inseparably connected with each other. 
But as in the use of these criteria, the unlimited universality 
which we attach to a judgment is often a more convincing 
proof than its necessity, it may be advisable to use the criteria 
Separately, each being by itself infallible." ' 

It is manifest that necessity and strict universality are the 
same thing in different aspects ; for when a truth is necessary, 
it is eo ipso universal, and that a truth is strictly universal is 
an unerring index that it is necessary. Hence neither is to 
be considered as secondary, or as subsidiary to, or as derived 
from the other. Both are named, because sometimes the one 
is more easily applied as a test, sometimes the other. 

§ 121. In connection with the characteristic of strict uni- 
versality, it should be particularly observed that general 
truth is of three distinct kinds : — 

First, a mere logical generality is attained when we think, 
within the limits of experience, the similar to be the same. 
Thus: All the members of my class are studious; Every day 
I find a duty ; Each of the States has two senators. This 
generalization is an artifice or fiction of intellect, a fictitious 
means of giving order and compactness to knowledge, and 
thus bringing it within grasp. 

Second, by the hazard of induction, truth is extended 
beyond the limits of actual experience, and declared general 
or universal. Thus: Every particle of matter attracts every 
other particle; Day always succeeds night; No one is per- 



» From Criti'i"' of PWt Reason. Iiil., 6 1 . 
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fectly content- This, however, is only an empirical, inductive, 
and precarious universality. Exceptions may actually, or 
least conceivably, occur. 

Third, pure truth also is said to In. 1 general, but this gener- 
ality is attained neither by generalization, nor by inductfalL 
When we have abstracted the pure element, we immediately 
cognize it as absolutely universal, true always and everywhere. 
Every rule derived from experience has actual, possible, or at 
least conceivable exceptions ; a rule given by pure reason has 
no exception, it is without the conceivable possibility of an 
exception, past, present, or future, in all the universe of thim 
Such truth transcends the limits of possible experience, 
has unlimited, universal validity. Thus: Space is infinite 
An attribute and a being exist only as they coexist; Conti 
dietary attributes cannot coexist; I ought to be truthful. 
As has already been said, most persons do not abstract and 
formulate these primitive a priori cognitions. Nevertheless, 
their strict universality is practically, though obscurely, appre- 
hended, which is evident from the unhesitating use of them 
in each particular case ; and likewise their necessity, as is 
shown by the conlideut assertion that such and such a thing 
must be so, it would be nonsense to speak otherwise, 
thinker disengages them, and sets the abstract and unive 
forms clear in consciousness. This, however, is not to 
tute, nor to derive, nor to generalize them ; but only 
discern them. They leap ready armed from the womb 
reason, like Pallas from the head of Zeus. 




§ 122. The catholicity just referred to must also lie disti: 
guished from universality. The one means that the put 
intuitions are, potentially at least, in every human mind; t 
other, that they are universally true, always and everjwltfl 
even should all mind cease to lie. That pore truths an I 
mon to all mankind is simply a consequence of their < 
inherent necessity and universality. 

On the other hand. tacause a judgment is common, it I 
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not follow that therefere it is a pure truth. All men once 
held thiit the sun revolves around the earth ; and that a body 
cannot act where it is not. This last, indeed, has much the 
appearance of an intuitive, axiomatic, necessary truth, but 
falsely assumes that body acts only by contact. 1 That all 
men judge so and so, is not a guarantee of truth of any sort ; 
but when a truth is intuitive, this is a sure guarantee that all 
men think accordingly. 

§ 123. Many attempts have been made to classify pure 
intuitions, but none has been generally approved. It is con- 
ceded that Kant's system of categories is a failure. These 
ideas are so subtle, so mutually interwoven, so evasive and 
pervasive, that tliey seem to defy distinct enumeration and 
Urtieulata arrangement. We can hardly divest them com- 
pletely of empirical matter, and in cases where thought 
succeeds in this, language fails to express them in pure 
ukedueaa. They appear to be numerous; but could we fix 
the naked truths, each by a suitable sign, it might great ly 
reduce their apparent number, and enable us to classify them. 
We shall not a««mpt a classification, nor discuss them in 
detail. Indeed, not much can be said about them. Their 
light, says McCosh, is like that of the sun, which darkens as 
we gaze on it. They behave like Macbeth 's witches. ■■ Winn 
I burned in desire to question them further, they made them- 
selves — air. into which they vanished." 

• This reminds us tliat Newton, it is said, was sorely perplexed by the 
notion of cravity. Mug unwilling to admit the possibility of a 
distance, which Faraday also rejected as an impossible conception. Should 
not these eminent physicists have admitted it as a fact revealed by nature, 
u ultimate and therefore ineotu|jrehetisible ? 
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§ 124. A close consideration of the origin of pure ide; 
and principles reveals many difficulties. Psychologists and 
metaphysicians entertain various opinions respecting it, and 
just here engage in such fierce and endless controversies, that 
the ground we now venture upon is fairly termed eaw tp aM 
phib.Mjiliorum. The questions in debate may be stated thus: 
Does the knowledge of pure truth originate within or with- 
out? is it innate or adventitious? Is the object ideal, or has 
the pure idea a corresponding reality in nature? If real, is 
that reality itself intuitively known, or is it known only 
through a representative idea? These are difficult questions. 
The first alone offers room for wide divergence. The history 
of opinions, touching the acceptance or rejection of such 
notions as native, is, in a manner, the history of philcaophj ; 
for as the one alternative or the other is adopted in this 
question, the character of a system is determined. The chief 
parties to this primary form of the controversy are empiricists 
who deny, and intuitionists who affirm, the innate or sub- 
jective origin and character of the pure intuitions. 



§ 125. Modem empiricism has Locke for its founder. He 
maintained an old aphorism, traceable to the Stoics, that there 
is nothing in intellect that was not previously in sense. "In 
intelUclu nihil esf, quod non priusfuerit in »en*u." To sup- 
port their doctrine, the Stoics had seized upon a passagi 
Aristotle, in which intellect prior to experience is compared 
to a tablet on which nothing has been actually written, ft 
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"tabula rata." 1 This also Locke adopted, and the two have 
since been the favorite text and formula of his followers. 

His doctrine he states as follows : " Whence hath mind all 
the materials of reason and knowledge? To this I answer 
in one word, from experience ; in that all our knowledge is 
founded, and from that ultimately derives itself. Our obser- 
vation employed either about external sensible objects, or 
about the internal operations of our minds, perceived and 
reflected on by ourselves, is that which supplies our under- 
standing with all the materials of thinking. These are the 
fountains of knowledge from whence all the ideas we have, 
or can naturally have, do spring, that is, sensation and 
reflection." 3 

Empiricism has found many able advocates, but none 
stronger than J. S. Mill. His avowal of it is very distinct. 
" It remains to inquire," says he, " what is the ground of 
our belief in axioms, what is the evidence on which they 
net ? I answer, they are experimental truths, generalizations 
from observation. The proposition : Two straight lines can- 
not enclose a space, is an induction from the evidence of our 
MUsea."' He finds necessity or inconceivability to consist 
either in invincible association, or in that a logical contra- 
diction is meaningless. 



1 De Anim'i, iii, 4, J 14, The context aecms inconsistent with the Infer- 
ence lliat Aristnlle favored empiricism, 

it the Human Umlerrtandiiig, bk. ii, ch. 1. Condillac and other* 
a French pWkMopben rejected rnfl w ltcm n ■ ffl n M m H source of knun-i. 
', and their doctrine, to distinguish i! from that of Locke, is called sensa- 
What Locke means by reflection Is obscure, and lias been the 
subject of much debate. 

• Logic hk. ii, ch. 5, § 4. See also his Ex. of (TWlffliU'l Phil., Ob. 6. 
" Two and two may be fife In some other world," he .says. HiiIhti Bpancar 
sharply criticises Mill's views in Printipits of Psychology, § 420 sq. He 
maintains the "universal postulate" that "cognitions of which the predi- 
cates invariably exist along with their subjects express a necessary relation 
In consciousness, and have the highest possible certainly." To his criticism 
Mill replies In tbo eighth edition of his Logic. See addendum to bk. ii, 
ch. 7, } 4 sq. 
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Thus the empirical philosophy denies all a priori cognition 
of truth, all purely intuitive ideas anil principles. It denies 
that the intellect is itself a source of knowledge, and that 
there is any essential distinction between contingent and 
ne o ea am y truth. It holds that sensuous experience is the 
origin and sole basis of all knowledge, and that necessity 
arises only because of an experience that is invariable] and 
hence invincible in thought. Logically and historically, em- 
piricism results in materialism ; its more immediate offspring 
is sensationalism or sensualism. 1 



§ 126. A reply to empiricism, denying the sufficiency of 
experience and insisting that the distinction between con- 
tingent and necessary truth is essential, is as follows : Expe- 
rience, even invariable experience, however large, cannot 
establish necessity. That the sua moves westward is our 
invariable experience, yet it is not conceived as necessa 
but as contingent, for however improbable an exception, one 
is easily conceivable. 3 On the other hand, experience is not 
requisite to necessity. That two intersecting circles have 
two and only two points in common, is a truth which does 
not require any specific experience in order to command 
assent, and which is conceived not at all as contingent, but 
as necessary. It must be so in every case, always and every- 
where. An exception is absolutely inconceivable, and would 
he more than a miracle. 3 There is, therefore, an essential 
difference in such conceptions, indicating a different origin. 

Let us argue the distinction more articulately. The 
proposition. Every change is caused, is, says the empiricist, 
an induction from experience. But it cannot bo so for these 
reasons: — 



1 Termed contemptuously by Fichte, " the dirt philosophy." 
■ lialof Ahai. — I Kings 20:11. 

■ This strong c*x>rpnsi"n is used advisedly Infinite power may cause the 
■on to retrograde, or may quicken the dead, but cannot make a thing li 
and ri"t U-, OMtnot nvditcilu rniitradii:torica. The infinite is limited. 
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First: An empirical judgment is not necessary. Experi- 
ence tells us only what actually is, not what must be. The 
most ample evidence from observation that each change does 
actually have a cause would never prove that change must 
have ;i cause. Induction from experience reveals the estab- 
lished laws of nature, but can never discover what connec- 
tions of things are necessary. 

Hut this judgment is necessary. It is not that changes 
commonly have a cause, or even that they always in fact do 
have a cause, but that they must have a cause, and cannot 
possibly occur without a cause. 

Therefore, this judgment is not empirical. 

Second : An empirical judgment is not strictly universal. 
It can have only a degree of probability proportioned to our 
experience, and is always so understood .a to leave room for 
exceptions, if future experience shall discover any. The law . 
of gravitation, that every particle of matter in the universe 

I attracts every other particle, has as full proof from experi- 
ence and induction as any empirical truth can be supposed to 
have, yet physicists have supposed the existence of imponder- 
able bodies. Such universality, then, is not strict, but haz- 
irdous, precarious, probable perhaps in a very high degree, 
but liable to exceptions that are at least conceivably pos- 
sible. 
But this judgment is strictly universal. Neither philoso- 
phers imr the vulgar have ever considered the principle as 
one admitting limitation or the possibility of exception. 
They oomider that it must always have been true, must now 
he true, must always hereafter be true, in every case through- 
out the universe. 
Therefore, this judgment is not empirical. 
Thud: An induction must have sufficient grounds in 
experience. Unless the principle of causation now before us 
be itself involved in the proof, it requires a very thorough 
experience of very many cases to justify an induction of a 
general truth, and this is the most hazardous form of indue- 
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tion. But it is obvious that the principle cannot be used i 
proof of itself. Hence if it be an induction, it can be so only 
through much experience of it. 

But this judgment has not sufficient grounds in experience. 
The causes of by far the greater part of the few changes in 
nature that fall within our observation are wholly unknown, 
and therefore our experience does not inform us wnetfaex 
they have causes or not. Indeed, causation is not an object 
of external sense. The only actual experience we have of it 
is in the consciousness of an energy in ordering our thoughts 
and actions. Surely this is insufficient ground for the j 
eral conclusion that every change in the universe that has 
been or shall be must have a cause. 

Therefore, this judgment is not inductive. 1 

§ 127. The opposed intuitional philosophy, in its modern 
phase, originated with Descartes. " Of ideas," says he, 
"some appear to me to be innate, others adventitious, and 
-others to be made by myself." 3 Leibnitz expounded and 
defended it more fully.- He controverted Locke's Essay in 
a work bearing a like title, 3 and subsequently 4 made an addi- 
tion to the empirical text, thus : " In intelleetu nihil est, q 
nan prim fueril in sennit, nisi intdlectn* ipse"; which c 
retort, more clever perhaps than clear, has become fai 

> The lofiir of these statements is unqnestLonabl; good, and cannot be 
refused, but an empiricist would deny the premie*. E.-j. Mill, in hi.- • • | • | •• •- 
Bftion to metaphysical conceptions, as a disciple of the posilivist Comte, 
denies any experience of efficiency in causation, and reduces cause t 
conditional invariable antecedent." —Logic, bk. ii, ch. 6, §§ 2, 
denial of all intuitive knowledge leads him to maintain that while the princi- 
ple of causation Is the ground of induction, Induction is the ground of the 
principle of causation. Empiricism revolves in this circle, and Mill UMM 
to justify it with all his great acumen. — M., bk. ii, ch. 4, g 8 ; and ch. 21. 
Within our limits it is impossible to discuss empiricism adequately, 
only introduce the reader to the question. 

■ WrtOtifpM, iii. 

* Nourra u r Email m riTsMsiImunl ITiimntn. 

• In ali'ttir to III. Mm-, in. 1710. 
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Ho means to say that the intellect itself is a source of knowl- 
edge, in accordance with the much lauiled brocard: •• V»<jiu- 
!i" nostra omnlx a mente prtmam originem, <t wikiJiw exordium 
prnmuM, h<it<et."' 

This doctrine denies the tabula ram of Locke. " We have 
ideas," says Leibnitz, "that are native to the mind (ntenft 
in#itix), that arise from the profundities of the intellect, 
though they do not come into actual being until sense pre- 
sents an occasion for their appearance. The truths of pure 
mathematics, for instance, have principles the proof of which 
does not depend on examples, and consequently not on the 
evidence of sense ; howbeit that without the senses we should 
never have found occasion to call them into consciousness." 
So also of logic, and metaphysics, and ethics. In speak- 
ing of the power by which we know such truths, he says: 
" It is not a nuked faculty, which consists hi the mere possi- 
bility of understanding them ; it is a disposition, an aptitude, 
a preformation, which determines our mind to elicit them, 
and which causes that they be elicited." a 

§ 128. In the system of Kant the pure intuitions are dis- 
tinguished as "forms of cognition." The form is that which 
the mind itself contributes as the condition of knowing, and 
which it imposes on the matter of its knowledge. They are, 
then, wholly subjective, having nothing objective correspond- 

' I'airir iiis ; see Hamilton, Mtta., pp. 285, 615. 

1 Nonr. £#«., I, i. $ 1 1. Id illustration he says i " Let us make use uf Ilie 
simile of a block of marble which has veins, rather than of one wholly nni- 
lonn, or of blank tablets; for if the mind resembled these blank I iMit-. 
truths would be in us as the flgnn of Hercules is in a piece of marble when 
the marble is altogether indifferent t<. die r>-cr].>ti<>ti of this (teure, or of any 
other. But. If we suppose that there are veins in the stone which would mark 
out the flpure of Hercules by preference M other lieures, the stone would be 
determined thereunto, and Hercules would exist there innately, in » 
certain sort ; although it would require labor to discover the veins, and to 
clear them by polishing, and the removal of all that prevents their manifes- 
It la thus that ideas and truths are innate In us, like our inclina. 
linns, dispositions, natural habitudes or virtualities. nnd not as arti.ms. " 
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ing to them. He says: "That which in the phenomenon 
corresponds to the sensation, 1 term its matter, hut that 
which effects that the content of the phenomenon no lit- 
arranged under certain relations, I call its form. . . . The 
matter of all phenomena is given to us a postrriori ; the fori 
must lie ready a priori for them in the mind." See § 50, noU 
"There are two pure forms of sensuous intuition, as prin- 
ciples of knowledge a priori, namely, space and time. . . . 
Space is nothing else than the form of all phenomena of the 
external sense, that is, the subjective condition of the sensi- 
bility, under which alone external intuition is possible. 
Time is not something which subsists of iteelf, or which 
inheres in tilings as an objective determination. Time is 
nothing else than the form of the internal sense." 1 

In general, then, in the words of Mansel, "If there are in 
every act of consciousness certain invariable elements, which 
no change of consciousness can ever obliterate or alter, which 
no effort of thought can get rid of or conceive as absent, and 
without which consciousness itself cannot be imagined t 
possible, these may be conjectured to owe their existence to 
the constitution of the subject, which remains one and un- 
changed in successive acts, while the changeable features 
which distinguish one mode of consciousness from another 
are probably due to the different constitutions of the several 
things of which the subject is successively conscious. The 
former may therefore be distinguished as constituting the 
form or subjective ingredient of consciousness, the latter : 
constituting the matter or objective ingredient." 3 

This is the extreme of intuitionism. Those who hold with 
Kant this doctrine of transcendental knowledge in pure ideas 
must go with him into formal or critical idealism, and thence 
logically with Fichte into absolute idealism, and further into 
nihilism. 3 

1 Critique of Pure Beaton, p. 21 aq. * Mrtaphj/titt, p. 66. 

* Hamilton, dominated by K:tnt, accepts the doctrine n( innate forms. ■ 
(ben wea only «w escupc from ideultam, which 1b to admit both an empirical 
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§ 129. The in tuition ism now widely prevalent among phil- 
osophical thinkers is essentially that of Leibnitz and Kant. 
It may be restated succinctly thus: — 

An empirical intuition is adventitious to the mind, and 
strictly sensuous. Being a posteriori or logically subsequent 
to, and in consequence of, the exercise of its powers of obser- 
vation, it is, therefore, acquired and contingent. The matter 
is given to consciousness. A pure intuition is native to the 
mind, and strictly intellectual. Being a priori, or a logical 
antecedent, a condition and not a result of the exercise of 
its powers of cognition, it is, therefore, original and neces- 
sary. The form is given by consciousness. 

That pure truths are native to the mind, or innate, does 
not mean that they are congenital in the sense of being 
born with and in us, and in conscious possession of the 
mind from the moment of birth. It means rather that 
the power of supplying such truth is provided for in the 
constitution of the mind, so that, when an occasion is pre- 
sented by experience, it is then born of the mind, it then 
"arises from the profundities of the intellect," and com- 
plements its empirical occasion so as with it to constitute 
a cognition, somewhat as a lamp furnishes from within oil 
which rises to meet the inflowing air, and the two combine, 
giving light. 

Pure ideas and principles are thus the conditions of knowl- 
edge, having a source and origin wholly subjective. They 
are formed in and by consciousness, which is constitutionally 
predisposed to this end. They are elicited or evoked by 
sense, yet are not the effects of sense, but are self-developed. 
As the condition of its intelligent exercise, they are logically 
but not chronologically prior. 

Their criterion, necessity, is also viewed as wholly subjec- 



»nd It pure knowledge of space ami lime. He holds, therefore, that they 
il forma of thought anil emu lit inns ■ 'I thins*." — Mela., p. 047 ; 
16. 401. This is very curious, and savors more of eclecticism than 
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live in its origin. Necessity is usually defined, negatively, 
as the impossibility of conceiving the contrary; positively, 
as the absolute subjective constraint to think and believe thus 
and so. Consequently, it is made to appear that pure ideas 
and principles, instead of being in their own nature irrever- 
sible and authoritative, owe this character to the peculiar 
constitution of mind, to the imbecility or the constraint of 
intellect. They are truths to us merely because our nature 
is such that we must think and believe them. 1 

§ 130. It seems possible to take and maintain a view of the 
origin of necessary truths more in accord with the approved 
principles of psychology, and with the common judgments of 
men, possible to adopt a course which will carry us clear of 
both the Scylla of idealism and the Charybdis of materialism. 
This view is that mind is constituted with powers to know 
both itself and things other than itself, the conditions of their 
being, as well as their relations to each other; and not con- 
stituted with things or ideas of things implanted to be known, 
and with a predisposition to know them. Our cognitive con- 
stitution is such as fits us, not only for the empirical, but also 
for the pure intuition of objective reality. Consciousness in 
the presence of some adventitious, empirical mutter perceived 
by sense, external or internal, has, beside and along with 

1 That intuition is iq logically ami historically results in idealism, or that 
empiricism leads to materialism, i.- n<it mi at-ijiiiix'in n-nrnst. either, but merely 
a. warning to the student of philosophy. We have offered some logical objeo- 
ttott la ' rnpiricism ; let us here note one against the extreme iMuitionissa 
just described. We accuse it of bald sell-contradiction. The necessary Idea, 
of space for Instance, is, according to Ij.*ibiiitz, innate, and therefore, accord- 
ing lo Kant, wholly subjective, having DO corresponding objective reality. 
Ni '.i i-ilu-li-n.-i, according to both, 1 must think it real. Now look thi- in the 
face. I must think that real, which I prove to |h> unreal I nmsi bitfm 
that true, which I hold to be false. What I cannot ]>oasibly doubt. I do 
actually doubt. la there any escape from this absurdity ? It would seem 
to be merely an identical proposition thai the reality and truth of what I* 
necessarily conceived and believed tu be real and true canuol bo sincerely 

HU'KUotKll i FT lliHlhte'l. 
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sense, an intellectual power to discern in the total fact an 
essential element, equally adventitious, but not at all sen- 
suous. This is the power of pure reason. That element of 
the total which is not the object of sense, is the object of 
reason; and both elements are objective and real in the total 
thing known. Our capacity to know, though limited, is a 
capacity to know that which really is, though now we know 
only in part, yet that part truly. "Nam neque decipitur ratio, 
nee decipit unquam."' ' 

For example : A series of events is observed to occur. 
That they are plural is not known by sense, but by intellect, 
the plurality not being imposed by me on them, but existing 
in the total datum, and discerned by pure reason. Let us 
suppose that the events are a series of thoughts ; the time 
that is discerned as involved in the conscious succession is 
not a form imposed by me on the fact, but the form or rather 
condition of the fact itself; it is not an idea born of me, but 
an idea given to me by that and of that which actually and 
really exists in the fact, and is discerned by my power of 
pure intuition. Again, in reflecting that these events, these 
changes that occur, are not detached but grow out of each 
other. DIM producing another, I discern the necessary relation 
of cause and effect, a pure intuition of a reality existing in 
tin.' relations of the things themselves; not imposed by me 
on them, but discerned by me as existing in them. Such 
ideas and principles, then, are not native or innate, do not 
originate in mind, but are adventitious, originating in the 
object, and mind has only a native or natural power to know 
them. a 

According to this view, pure truth is objectively real. 
Time, space, causation, and the rest, are entities and facts, as 
truly so as matter and events. Their real existence does not 

' J/miHiM. ii, ISL 

* " Nl nog idfips, ni nos sentiments, ne soot tones, maia ils sonl nsturels, 
fondb stir la constitution de notre esprit el de noire true, ft sur nos rapports 
mc tout re rjue nous rnviwnne." — Turcot, (Eurret, t. iv, p. 308. 
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depend at all on mind either to originate or to apprehend 

tliem, and they would continue to be, should all miml .rase 
to be. Nor are they dependent upon things like qualities, 
which inhere in things, but, on the contrary, things are de- 
pendent on them. They stand thus prior to things in the 
relation of condition to conditioned. They must be, in order 
that things may be ; the former necessary, the latter contin- 
gent. Thus time is a condition of events, space a condition 
of body, cause a condition of change, substance a condition of 
quality, non-contradiction a condition of thought, right i 
condition of obligation, etc. . If a thing be real, its condition 
must be real. 1 

§ 131. Pure truth is primarily and immediately discerned 
in a presentative fact of consciousness. By abstraction it is 
contemplated logically apart from the accompanying empiri- 
cal elements, and afterward this abstract object alone may be 
recalled to mind. Then and then only is it properly a pure 
idea. 

An idea, whether pure or empirical, whether abstract or 
concrete, is always representative. The pure idea of time, 
for example, represents the objective reality. My idea ot 
Mt. Blanc is an image representative of an objective reality, 
and by abstraction my idea of the space it occupies, and of 
the infinite space that surrounds it, is also representative 
of an objective reality. I cannot, however, form an image of 
that which is strictly pure, an image being always sensuous. 
The pure representative idea is entertained in like manner as 
I entertain other abstract cognitions ; it is enabled to repre- 

1 While observing that the pure element is objectively a condition of 
existence of a thing, '■••wlilio riurndl, it abould be noted that subjectively 
case. U reversed, and the empirical element or BCWUOM experience which 
occjudonn the piirv iritiiiii.in [■ the condition of my disccrninc it, conditio 
,-., i, „,,.,-. mli, E.fi. space must be, iii ruder tii.iL body may lie ; but an expe- 
i.iilv most be. In order that n discernment o( space may be. ThlJ 

■ ■ i i ■-!■■ :r\- !■■ I In- I ,;.■;, a] r< imiil ii in ,| [,j„ni. /■".,/. [j l>,„|y i S l|, „ tfKM 
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dent its object by virtue of some image of which it is the 
condition or which symbolizes it. Thus our complement of 
pure ideas and principles, originally adventitious, and ac- 
quired on the occasion of an exercise of sense, is retained by 
memory as a complement of abstractions, representative of 
objective and concrete realities. 

§ 132. Furthermore, necessity is recognized as the efficient 
and sufficient criterion of pure truth, but not at all as its 
ground, or as explanatory of its nature. Instead of explaining 
the nature of the idea by subjective necessity, we explain 
subjective necessity by the nature of the idea. We hold pure 
truth to be in its own nature essentially irreversible. That 
it is to us self-evident, adds nothing to its authority, but is 
merely the recognition of an authority which is inherent. 1 
That a thing cannot both be and not be, that space is a real 
objective condition of body, that every change is caused, that 
love is a duty, are truths self-evident, authoritative, regu- 
lative, simply because in and of themselves true ; subjectively 
necessary, because objectively real. Since I consciously and 
constrainedly know that things exist (§ *J8), I am necessitated 
to conceive the existence of their essential conditions. I know 
certainly that body is, therefore I know necessarily that space 
is. So long as things are, their conditions must be. Pure 
principles are not true because we must believe them, but we 
must believe them because they are true. Their contraries 
I cannot conceive even as logically possible, because to do so 
I must first annihilate in thought the existing order of things 
with their conditions, and then, out of pure negatives, construct 
an inverted cosmos, which I freely confess myself unable to do. 

1 Dr. MoCosh, like Father Huffier, takes Belf-evidence to be the primary 
characteristic U intuitive truth (see } 117, note). He shrinks, he says, from 
maintaining that a prapodUoa is trite because we must believe it, and adds : 
" I would not ground tin? evidence on the necessity of the belief, but I would 
ascribe the irresistible nature of tbe convicUon to the self -evidence. — Intui- 
tion* of the Mind, p. 32. 
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Along with necessity is given universality. When I 
abstract the conditioning fact, its strict universality immedi- 
ately appears. For example, when I discern cause as con- 
ditioning a change, this is to discern it as conditioning 
change in the abstract, and what is this but to think cause 
as conditioning change always and everywhere? This is 
not to generalize it, but merely to recognize a universality 
that is inherent. Generalization is a subjective fiction; uni- 
versality is an objective fact. It is incapable of conceivable 
limitation, because to assign a limit would be to conceive 
beyond the limit an inverted order that is confessedly incon- 
ceivable. 1 

§ 133. But does not this recoil from the Lei bnitzio- Kantian 
view of the origin of pure truth carry us back into ampin* 
cism? Not so far. Do we give up pure intuition? Not at 
all. We hold that in addition to, or rather along with, per- 
ception and self-perception, there is intuition of truth that is 
both pure and real. The Lockian empiricism declares sense 
and reflection alone to be the sources of knowledge. We 
find a source also in pure reason. The knowledge is adven- 
titious, but not sensuous. It is not an experience, nor given 

1 The general doctrine here proposed accords with Ihe common sense of 
mankind, and is not wholly new in philosophy. Cotwin says: " • 
ness is only a witness, it makes what i> appear, it creates nothing. It is not 
t.»-i';iig*t' r.ainscious I io MS says to ns tint pun.' nn^uii is em i strained to admit 
inch or aucb a truth, tliat thia truth exists ; it is because it exists that it is 
iniponaihle for reason not to admit it. The truths that reason attains are 
absolute truths; reason does not create them, it discovers them. Absolute 
truths, are, therefore, Independent of experience and consciousness, and at 
the same time they are atiost.d hy experience and consciousness. On the 
one hand, these truths declare themselves in experience ; on the other, no 
experience explains them." — True, Bravtifnl, and Qood, p. 49. 

Sir John llerschel nays sturdily : "The reason why we apprehend thing! 
aa without ua is that they are without us. We take it for granted th.it they 
exist in space, because they do so exist, and because such existence is a mat- 
ter of direct perception, which can neither be explained in words nor con. 
travroied in imagination ; because, in short, space Is a reality." — BtvUw qf 
Whewell, k'uayi, p. 202. 
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by experience, but in or along with experience. Empiricism 
declares that what we call it pure truth is merely an induc- 
tion, a generalization from sensuous experience; we hold 
that its strict universality cannot possibly be reached by 
induction, and is not generalization at all. While we deny 
that a pure idea or principle is a priori, in the sense of 
native, we affirm that it is a priori in the more accurate 
sense of a condition, and that the empirical element is a 
posteriori, not as adventitious, but as conditioned. 

§ 134. In the examination of pure ideas and principles, we 
have passed from psychology into the domain of philosophy, 
the science of principles. That the laws of thought are 
laws of things, is a metaphysical thesis. To discover the 
relation that exists between sensible phenomena and super- 
sensible entities, to determine the relation between the sub- 
jective necessities of thought and the objective necessities of 
things, to ascertain the relation of self-evidence to reality, 
are problems that have engaged the closest attention of the 
profoundest thinkers. But no approved and established 
solution of them having been reached, the controversy sliil 
goes on. The hope that it shall end is a hope for a solution, 
for these questions cannot be dismissed. They repnmat 
the deepest needs of human intellect. They lie on the 
threshold of the science that searches for freedom, immor- 
tality, and God. For while psychology is merely a system of 
natural order, and ethics a system of natural jurisprudence, 
metaphysics, in its full conception, is a system of natural 
theology. 
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MIND AND MATTER. 



§ 135. Thus far we have constantly endeavored to look 
upon mind as merely a complement of powers in exercise, 
that is, as a series of subjective phenomena, the thought- 
series let us call it, distinct from the objective or material 
phenomena, the thing-series. We have not allowed our 
examination of mind to be burdened and embarrassed by any 
theory as to its ultimate nature, and have made no inferences 
from the character or relations of the substratum underlying 
subjective phenomena. 1 There are, however, important ques- 
tions respecting this substratum, questions that press for an 
answer, and that lead to grave consequences whatever an- 
Bwer they receive. We propose, therefore, in this supplemen- 
tary chapter, to present briefly the principal views which are 
held by philosophers on the subject. 

There are those who consider the substratum underlying 
phenomena, inasmuch as it is not an object of sense, to be 
merely imaginary and hypothetical. More generally, how- 
ever, it is considered to be real, by empiricists as well as by 
intuition ists. The latter hold it to be necessary in thought. 
Substance is certainly not an object of sensuous perception. 



' There are only two ways, says Wundt, of conceiving the mind, as an 
act and as a substance. According to the first, the psychic is pure actuality, 
Immcd lately given hi the manifestations of the mental life. Hume, Kant, 
Fichle, Hegel, and Wundt himself, give prominence to this view. To the 
second conception belong all theories according to which psychic facts aw 
manifestations of a substratum, a substance material or immaterial. Most 
philosophers discuss this view subordinately. 
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but is discerned by reason, by the insight of pure intellect. 1 
In everything which I perceive or can imagine as existing. I 
distinguish two parts, qualities which are multiple and vari- 
able, and a being which is one and identically permanent. 
The former are perceived, the latter is a pure intuition. 
Then two elements of a cognition are so united that I can 
separate them only logically. I cannot even imagine either 
one as truly existing apart from the other. There is no 
quality, property, attribute, mode, or activity which is not 
of necessity the quality or activity of some being, and this 
being having the quality or activity is substance. Each of 
the thought-series, each of the thing-series, must be referred 
to a basis, to an underlying substratum, to a being of which 
it is the manifestation, and whieh gives unity to each series. 
Mind or the ego is commonly viewed as the permanent basis 
of the thought-series, and matter as the permanent basis of 
the thing-series. 

Now the difficult and weighty question arises : Are the 
two series manifestations of one and the same substance, or 
of two diverse substances? Monism is the doctrine of one 
substance. It has taken three specific forms, idealism, ma- 
terialism, and absolute identity. Dualism is the doctrine 
that mind and matter are two distinct substances. Of these 
now, in their order. 

§ 136. Idealism teaches that mind i3 the only substance. 
The existence of things in space is either doubtful and 
undemoustrable, or false and impossible. The first is the 
problematical idealism of Descartes. It admits the strict 



' See it mentioned at the close of g 1 14. See especially J 50, and the notes. 
is a term for the substratum we are obliged to think its under- 
lying mode, state, quality, etc." — Hamilton. "It is the abiding whii'li 
changes only in its affections." — AtmroTiJc. It involves existence, perma- 
nence, and active power or causality. "Die Substanz in Kaume kennen 
wh- nur durch KrMte." — Ka.it, " ^ubntanee is action." — Lf.ibxitz. Bos- 
chovlch reduces quality to force, and substance to centre of force. 
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certainty of only one empirical proposition, to wit: I am; 
alleging an inability to prove, on this exclusive basis, by 
means of immediate experience, the existence of anything 
besides self and its modes, and so leaving objective reality 
in doubt and improbable- The second is the dogmatical 
idealism of Berkeley. It maintains that neither space nor 
the things of which it is the inseparable condition, are real, 
but are mere products of imagination. I have sensations and 
ideas ; these alone exist, all else is unreal ; the existence 
of an external world being an illusion which philosophy 
corrects. 

Hume, accepting the principles of the then prevailing 
philosophenies, by a cogent logic drove idealism into nihil- 
ism. 1 This brought about a clearing up ( A>itfcliiniw/') in 
philosophy. Kant awoke from his " dogmatic slumber," and 
founded the critical philosophy. He gives a " refutation of 
idealism " which concludes : "The consciousness of my own 
existence is at the same time an immediate consciousness of 
the existence of other things without roe," 3 Thus he affirms 
objective reality, hut he denies any possible knowledge of 
things in themselves, uoumcna, maintaining that we know 
only phenomena. Hence his doctrine becomes at last a 
formal, or critical, or transcendental idealism. 

The Kantian doctrine was apodcictically resolved by Fichte 
aud Jacobi into absolute idealism, in which this form of 



' "The celebrated David Hume was one of thoee geographers of human 
reason, who believe that they have given a sufficient answer to all < 1 1 1 1 -^-i L. >j > -i 
raised by pure reiison. liy declaring them to lie beyond the hom.mi of mi 
knowledge, a horizon which, however. Hume was unnhle to detertniiu' 
he was perhaps the ablest and most ingenious "f all sceptical philosophers, 
and his writings have, undoubtedly, exerted the moal powerful nfiOMIOI 
in awakening reason to a thorough Investigation into its own powers." 
r. /' /.'.. pp. 4(l2-i. 

* Critiqvr of Purr Pennon, p. 100 so,. Subsequently, be says thll ilus i™ 
" The only possible demonstration of the reality of on external world." Se» 
note by Hamilton, £H*etution$, p. B7, and Mrta., p. (148, Am. eda. 
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monism at once culminated and brokfl down. 1 Thereupon 
Corate mercilessly exposed the fruit lessness of speculation, 
and contemptuously dismissed metaphysics to make room for 
the positive philosophy. 1 Still idealism lingers in Gezmafiy, 
especially in the modified form of which Schopenhauer was 
the apostle. " The world," says he, " is merely my represent 
ation {Die Welt iat HMIM Vur»teUun'j)." Ho reduces all 
existence to force, and this to will; "reality is only an 
infinitely varied impulse of will," and "the world is one vast 
will constantly rushing into life (</<■<• Wil/e mm Lebett)." 
With this he associated the now popular doctrine of pessi- 



§ 137. Further mention of idealism will be made subse- 
quently (§ 146). Just here we add only that a self-contra- 
diction is chargeable, not perhaps on the doctrine itself, but 
upon its advocates. The most authoritative with candor 
admit that we of necessity, by the very constitution of our 
nature, do believe in the existence of external reality. 4 

' See close of 5 128. The dogmatism of Fictile, finally reached nihilism, 
whkh is so.piiiisiii nf all existence. " Tlie sum total," says he, "is this: 
There Is absolutely nothing permanaDt either without me or within me, hut 
only on tinci:iMii_" i-lisniie. I kii'iv ab*<<liuely unfiling of any existence, not 
even of my own. 1 myaaU know ii"tiiiiin, am nothing. Images (Bildrr) 
; they constitute all that apparently exists ; images that puss and 
I'viiis .lujlit ti:i witness their transition. I myself am 
f these images ; nay, I am not even thus much, but only a confused 
IB "f bulges. All reality is converted into a marvellous dream without a 
life to dream of, and without a miud to dream ; into a dream made up only 
<>( | drr:!Tti. [Vrci ptiiin is ;i dreriiii ; thought — the Knnt of ill tbs (OtbUfii 
and all the reality which I imagine to myself of my existence, of my poMr, 
of my destination — is the dream of that dream." 

' Bee Ruckle, Hist, of Civ., p. 113 ; and Comte's treatise, transited In 
Harriet Mm' 

» " Qu'est-ce que rhorome ? Son savoir n'est qtT ignorance, «i grandeur 
que buseaac, sa force ipi'intinniie. mm pUtb qu doolNK .i'avnis in tela 
dans Schopenhauer, qui I'avait Eu dans HCraclile." — Movkieb. CI. PiSOU, 
Prnifrt, pt. i, art. 7. 

:■ rkeley and Hume, quoted by Hamilton, .VcM., p. 201 ; and many 
other* in And, now A, S 1- 
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They maintain, however, that possibly, or certainly, we B 
deceived in this by the false testimony of consciousness. 1 
That is, what they do believe, they do not believe. To say 
that " what I am constrained to regard as not me, la onlj :i 
modification of me, which I, deluded by my nature, mistake, 
and moat mistake, for something different from me," 
obviously self-con trad ictory. a 

§ 138. Materialism, the second form of monism, teaches 
that matter is the only substance. It originated in the fifth 
century, B.C., with the atomists. The Epicureans adopted 
it. It was advocated by Lucretius. 8 It has had adherents 
ever sinee, though never rising to the dignity of a pbiloso- 
pheme. In modern times the sensualism of Hobbes and 
Locke has given a materialistic tendency to English thought, 
but excepting Priestly hardly any of note have been out- 
spoken materialists. In Germany, thorough-going materialism 
was first avowed by Moleschott in 1852, followed very soon 
by Vogt and Biichner. 4 

1 See § 102. Calderwood says: "The testimony ol consciousness cannot 
be denied wiili.-ai si'lf-n>nir;ulii'tiiiii. He who doubts it relies on the testi- 
mony of consciousness lor the affirmation of his doubt." — Moral Phil., 
1st, § 7. 

i Hamilton well says : "To doubt whether what we necessarily think in a 
certain manner, actually exists as we conceive it, is nothing less U 
endeavor to think the necessary as not necessary or the impossible, which U 
contradictory." — Logic, p. 382. See £ 129, note. 

"The belief which !icn'm]>:ini>-s eonna<>Tisin:ss,'" says Stewart, " as to 
[ilfliul existence of its appropriate phenomena (and this has never been 
questioned) rests on no foundation more solid than our belief of the existence 
of external objects. The only account that can be pven of this belief is that 
it forms a necessary part of our constitution, against which metaphysicians 
may easily argue so as to perplex the Judgment, but of which it la ii 
for us to divest ourselves for a moment, either in the business of life or In 
tin- in: -in nf si-iiiiL-r." — Phil. E*m<}*, in Work*, vol. v, p. &7. 

■ In his poem, Dt !:■ r ■ i-tury, n.c. 

* The laata is its popular exponent His work, MatMr and Force, which 
was first published in 1S&0, has run through many editions, and Y 
translated. Its point of departure, lis basic principle, is : "No matter with- 
out force, and no force without matter." 
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The following may be taken as its creed : " Instinct, 
passion, thought, are the acts of organized substance. All 
causes are material causea. In material conditions I find the 
origin of all religions, all philosophies, all opinions, all vir- 
tues, all spiritual states and influences, in the same manner 
that I find the origin of all diseases and of all insanities 
in material conditions and causes. I am a creature of 
necessity ; I claim neither merit nor demerit. I feel that 
I am as completely the result of my nature, and impelled to 
do what I do, as the needle to point to the north, or the 
puppet to move according as the string is pulled. I can- 
not alter my will, or be other than what I am, and cannot 
deserve either reward or punishment." * 

§ 139. The most refined and subtile form of the doctrine t3 
as follows: "Mind is merely the consequence of a certain 
mode of material organization. It is not a distinct substance, 
but merely a series of phenomena which are as truly phe- 
nomena of matter as the physical phenomena. Sundry brain 
centres have the function of producing consciousness, or 
rather, of manifesting the phenomena of consciousness, while 
manifesting physical phenomena. In these centres the physi- 
cal series and the psychical series always appear together, 
the one objectively, the other subjectively ; that is to say, the 
matter constituting a centre has two sides or faces, the 
objective or physical, and the subjective or psychical. These 
are in no sense commutable, for the psychical series is merely 
a subjective shadow that attends the objective physical 
series. 

" A molecule that undergoes a certain chemical change, 
experiences a sensation. As the one is a mode of motion, 
so is the other, or rather, they are two distinct manifestations 
of the same motion. Menial movement of any sort is nut at 
all due to self-determination, but is a movement of the tier- 



' 
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vous mechanism as to its subjective face. Perception, mem- 
ory, and reasoning arc only the mental side of changes in the 
brain, and a change of ideas means that the corresponding 
physical states have been displaced by others." ' According 
to this doc trim 1 , brain itself is I. 



§ 140. Mind and matter are made known to us by two 
widely distinct series of phenomena, which we have called 
the thought-series and the thing-series. The seeming incom- 
patibility of these to inhere in one substance is not sufficient 
ground for rejecting the materialistic hypothesis. Though I 
may be unable to conceive of conscious matter, it may nei SB- 
theless be actual. The question is not to be settled by my 
preconceived notions of what may or may not be, but by a 
philosophical and logical treatment of the facts. If they can 
lie explained on the hypothesis of one BubsUnce, then, by 
the law of parcimony, that entities are not to be multiplied 
without necessity, this hypothesis is preferable to the dual 
hypothesis, 3 



I From Professor Bnwnc's lecture on " Some Dlfflcoltiei in Modern Mate- 
rialism." — Chri*tiii« Philosophy Quarterly (or October, 1881. 

We may at once observe that in ate rial ism, approaching mind from tbo 
outside, and interpreting tlie facta of psychology in the language ol physi- 
ology, seeks to replace terms of mind by terms of brain. It proposes t 
identity mental with cerebral functions, and to reduce intellectual action t 
molecular motion. David Ferrier, an authority in physiology, and a favorite 
with the materialists, says: " N" purely physiological tavesti^alinii 
explain the phenomena ol consciousness. We m»y succeed in deiinniniiif; 
tiie exact nature of the moheular changes whu-h mvur in the brain-cell* 
when a sensation is experienced, but this will nol bring us one whit nenrer 
the explanation of the ultimate nature of that which constitutes a sensation. 
II.. '!.. i iiliji ■ - 1 i ■. , ■ . and in-illii-r i-;in l»- expr. -.~.<--\ n> 

terms of the other. We cannot say that Ihey are identical, but only tlial U 
two are correlated." — fttttttM ■■/ On- Srafa, § 89. 

* See ) 100 and J 82, note. 1'ascal says : "Qnand on pr&endnH tf 
nous fnsslons simp lenient corpora], cela nous exclurait de la connatasance 
dea chosen, n'y ayaut rieri da -i lin-<.mviv:ible que de dire que la niaticr* 
" nnaitre siiiiiieiin." — Petwt'i. pt. 1, art. 7. {5 2d. 

II nnUton - iv- " Wt know nothing whatever of mind ami mmrt 
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All ground for the objection disappears when we find that 
the conception is not, in some aspects, impossible, nor indeed 
very difficult. That a living molecule which is warm should 
feel warm, seems not hard to conceive, especially when we 
consider that the first is objective, a manifestation to an 
observer, the other subjective, a manifestation to itself. It 
would seem harder to conceive that this molecule both 
attracts and repels at once au adjacent molecule, yet no one 
questions the fact. 

§ 141. Further mention of materialism will be made subse- 
quently (§ 147), but we remark hare, in passing, some objec- 
tions having greater weight than that just considered. The 
hypothesis assumes the substantial existence of matter, and 
reduces to it the phenomena of mind. It entirely ignores the 
pxiar iunl hud problem of philosophy which questions the 
existence of external reality. At the outset it assigns sub- 
stance to the thing-series, and so makes an unwarranted 
assumption. 

If we allow that the two series of phenomena are given in 
equipoise, then the materialist must show why the thing- 
series should have preponderance. His reasons do not appear. 
Primarily, in a monist scheme, it would seem as reasonable 
to claim that the thing-series is an objective phase of mind, 
as that the thought-series is a subjective phase of matter. 
But, indeed, it is more reasonable : for objects are known 
only by their opposition to a subject, the material phenomena 
only through the mental. The facts of consciousness being 



sidered as substances ; the; arc known to us only lis a two- fold series of 
plMIM'imnn ; and we can justify, against (tie law of parciuiony, the postulate! 
of two substances only on the ground that the two series are reciprocally so 
contrary and [ncompWibU thai one ".■annul be reduced to the other, nor both 
be supposed to inhere in one common substance." — In IleUI, note A, $ 2. 
See also .l/,'f<i., p. (IT. ['resident Hark Hopkins in his Lowell Lectures lakes 
the same ground ; and many others. A hundred years ago I)r. Priestly rotated 
this dualist argument in his work, MaUriaHtm. Bet tlM Barberl Spencer 1 

•weeping and eloquent rebuke in fu.i PrindfU* of I'tycholotjy, J ^i!8 sq. 
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known to us immediately and in themselves, and the facts 
the external world being known, not in themselves, buz 
mediately, through the facts of consciousness, surely if oni 
series is to explain the other, the thought-scries should 
applied to explain the thing-series. Hence, in assigning a 
substratum, it is evident that the thought-series, being first 
in order of knowledge, has the first claim; and 
monist scheme, the logical presumption is in favor of ideal- 
ism. The materialistic philosophy must, therefore, first 
dispose of idealism, then, by the law of parcimony, it can 
claim the logical presumption against dualism. It makes no 
pretence, however, to any such process, and consequently 
lacks logical and philosophical warrant. 

Materialism assumes that all forces are physical forces, 
that all causes are material causes. This begs the whole 
question. For if, by the doctrine of the conservation of 
energy, each physical antecedent is entirely exhausted by 
its physical consequent, then each physical consequent is 
fully explained by its physical antecedent. This shuts spirit 
out of the circle, allows it no link in the chain of cause and 
effect, and simply denies its separate substantial existence. 
But what fact of nature or principle of science forbidl tttt 
supposition that there are psychical as well as physical forces 
In the acknowledged phenomena of the thought-series Wt 
ha>V6 ;it least as much evidence of the existence aud play of 
force, as in the phenomena of the thing-series. Mihvovi.t, it 
is also a fact of consciousness that certain of the thought- 
series are the unconditional antecedents or causes of certain 
changes of the thing-series, and vice versa. The claim that 
force is only of one kind is arbitrary. The assumption is 
unwarranted. 1 

1 Ilain, in a somewhat rhetorical passage, quoted approvingly by Ferrler, 
■ays: " It would ]••■ iin.-mnpatibU' wiili t'v.i-ytlnn- wu krimv of ivrcbral ai 
to suppose that the physical chain ends abruptly '" a physical void o 
by an iiiiRiiiti'T-iat Butwtaiicu j which immaterial substance, after wor 
alone, imparls iu re-sulla to too other edge of the physical fams Ml r 
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Let us add to these philosophic objections, that tlio logical 
consequence of materialism is extreme agnosticism . It 
involves the doctrine of a necessitated will, and reduces man 
to an irresponsible automaton. 

§ 142. The third form of monism is absolute identity. It 
appears that a unitarian scheme, starting with the subjective 
fact of self-existence, anil accepting that only as original and 
genetic, can never get beyond self, and develops into ideal- 
ism ; and on the other hand, starting with the objective fact of 
material existence, and accepting that only as original and 
genetic, can never by this path discover self, and develops 
into materialism. But there are monists who admit the tes- 
timony of consciousness to the equipoise of the mental and 

mines the active response — two shores of the material with an intervening 
ocean of the immaterial." — .Vmii uiid Budg, p. 131 ; Functions of the Brain, 
i 88. But by our theory mind and brain act concomitantly, § H3. 

Ilnxley, in his lecture ••On the Hypothesis that Animals are Automata," 
aays : ■• Molecular changes in the brain are the causes of all states of con- 
sciousness. Is there any evidence that these states of consciousness may. e. in- 
versely, cause, those unilocular changes which give rise to muscular motions ? 
I see no such evidence. If there be none, it follows that our mental condi- 
tions are simply the symbols in consciousness of the changes which take 
phM automatically in the uranism ; ami that, ti> take an extreme illustra- 

ti i!e bating we call volition is not the cause of a voluntary act. hot the 

symbol of thai state of the brain which is the immediate cause of that act." 
He allows that the thing- series causes the 1 1 1'msiht -scries (ihoiii.-h not in the 
sense of expending energy upon it), but not the reverse. 

Carpenter may be quoted in reply ; " There is just the same evidence of 
correlation b et w e en nerve-force and that primary state of mental activity we 
call a sensation, that there is b et we en light and nerve-force ; each antecedent 
being followed b; it- cum-spDiuliii!! consequent. The like correlation may 
be shown to exist between mental states and the form of nerve-force which 
calls forth motion through the muscular apparatus. That mental antece- 
dents can thus call forth physical consequents is just as certain as that 
physical antecedents can call forth mental consequents; and thus the cor- 
relation between mind-force and nerve-force is shown to be complete both 
way*, each being able to excite the other." — Hftntal PhiisioliMjf, %% 11, 12. 
The -vi'leiiie .if correlation between mental and neural forces is stronger 
than lhat of correlation between physical forces | for the latter is deduces 
rv.iUon, while the former is within consciousness. 
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material phenomena, and do not attempt to reduce mind t 
matter, or matter to mind. They reject, however, the evi 
dence of consciousness to their antithesis in existence, and 
maintain that iiiinil and matter are only phenomenal modifi- 
cations of the same common substance. This is the doctrine 
of absolute identity. 1 

§ 143. The advocates of this doctrine rely for proof upon 
the admitted thorough-going concomitance of mental and 
material [phenomena. There is no mental action, even that 
commonly reckoned as at furthest remove from physic*] 
action, such as a discernment of pure intellect or a gantla 
monition of conscience, without a corresponding mm vimut. 
of neural matter and a waste of nervous energy; and. on 
the other hand, there is no normal nerve-stimulus without 
its corresponding consciousness. This correspondence is also 
in degree, the increased or diminished intensity of the one 
being attended by a like change in the other. 2 Moreover, 
mind and brain develop together. Sensation, reflection, 
moral sensibility, are gradually evolved, growing as the 
nerves grow, and as the brain takes shape and organs. 8 

1 Spinoza expresses it ivuitlieistically thus: "Matter and spirit have no 
separate existence ; then* Is only one substance in the universe, of which 
extension and thought are the corresponding :ir tritium or phenomena, each 
correspondent la each." So also Fechner, in ttf*. "in! Phil., p. 268 sq. 

■ " We believe," gays Tyndnll, " that every thought and every feeling hu 
its definite mechanical correlative, that it is accompanied by a certain break- 
ing up and remodelling of the atoms of the nervous organism." Bain says: 
" 1'iir eivry mental shuck, every awakening of consciousness, every mental 
transition, there must be a concomitant nervous shock ; and as the one ii 
more or less intense, so must be the other." — Mind and Body, p. 42. 

Thia admitted <i-in'i iinst.ini <■ i.s in • <;>{>< uiit.it >n to the excessive spiritua 
tendencies of the Platonic si 1 1, and of those theological schools that con- 
sider the body as a clog, a fetter, a prison-house of mind, and it calls (or a 
modification "f lxit.li psychological anil theological doctrine. Its evidence is 
to be found in a multitude of observed facts which cannot here be cited. 
* " For nature, crescent, does not plow alone 
In thews and hulk ; l>ut as this temple waxes, 
The inward service OftJM mind nod Mil 
Grows wide withal." — Ilamlrt, A. 1, so. 8. 
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The refined monist infers from this concomitant variation 
identity of substance. But logic teaches that when phenom- 
ena vary concomitantly, it is proof either that they are related 
as cause and effect, or as effects of a common cause, and it 
adds that by this method alone we cannot determine which. 1 
Accordingly, since the subjective and objective phenomena 
vary together, there is a bond of causation between them, yet 
a doubt remains. But our refined monist does not allow the 
doubt. On this inductive method alone, holding it to be the 
only one applicable to the case, he affirms the phenomena 
to be the effects of a common cause. 3 He goes further, with- 
out proof, and affirms that the common cause is the only sub- 
stance in the case. Had he proved the common cause, the 
oneness of substance would not follow. The oceanic varies 
with the atmospheric title; are they one in Bubstance with 
their common cause? The admitted concomitance of mind 
and brain is insufficient ground for holding the identity of 
substance. It would be hard to find in sober science another 
example of such an unwarranted, illogical inference. 

§ 144. When we examine this doctrine historically, we find 
that it is a position of unstable equilibrium. Those who have 
endeavored to maintain it from a subjective standpoint, have 
eventually resolved all existence into mind and ideas, and 
become pronounced idealists. Those who have tried to main- 
tain it from an objective standpoint, have gravitated into a 
refined materialism. 8 Indeed, it does not seem of consequence 

1 See Mill, Logic-, bk. iii. ch. B, g fl. 

' See Bain, Hind and Body, ch. 3. Its title is : " The connexion viewed 
us correspondence, or concomitant variation." Cf. Spencer, quoted below, 

* The most illustriuua advocates of the doctrine in modern times are Schil- 
ling. Hegel, and Cousin. They endeavor to maintain it from the subjective 
wuidpoint, hut eventually resolve all existence Into mind and ideas, and 
■in' known us Idealists. 

SjH-ncer declares that "the truth is not expressed i-'lHht 1>i spintmili-itii 
or by materialism, however modified and however refined" ; and oottolndal 
that "it is one and the same ultimate reality which is manifested U> u 
jeetivcly and objectively. For while the nature of that which is BMnlfMti 
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by what name we call the one substance. If one, it is om 
that manifests both mental and material phenomena. But it 
is impossible to maintain their equipoise ; for the unavoidable 
necessity of explaining one through the other brings about a 
preponderance that quickly reduces the scheme, either to 
idealism or to materialism. 

§ 145. Dualism teaches that mind and matter, specifically 
brain, are two co-ordinated but distinct substances, widely 
differing in kind, indeed, having no quality in common. 
Matter is the substance in which physical phenomena, thoe 
of the thing-series, inhere. Mind is the substance in which 
physical phenomenal those of the thoug! it-series, inhere. In 
short, matter is extended substance; mint! is conscious sub- 
stance (§ 50). 1 

under either form proves to Ije in scramble, the order of its manifestation! 
throughout all mental phenomena proves to be the same as the order of ii 
manifestations throughout all material phenomena." — Principles uf 1'sf- 
chuh,gij, $£ 2T2-3. 

Bain's conclusion is similar. He says: "The arguments for the two 
substances have, we believe, now entirely l"-t their validity; they are no 
longer compatible with ascertained science and clear thinking. The one 
substance with two sets of properties, two sides, (lie physical and the mental, 
& double-faced nnily, wniH appear to comply with nil the exigencies of the 
case. We are to deal with this, as in the language of the Athanaslan creed, 
not confounding the persons, nor dividing the substance." — Mind and Body, 
p. I IKS. 

Hut again the position has proved unstable, and gravitates in these c: 
on the other hand, into materialism. Bain himself calls it "a guarded or 
qualified materialism, savin;; the contrast of mind and matter," — Id., p. 140. 
Spencer, however, denies that he identities mind with matter, saying, '■ I do 
no such thing ; I identify mind with motion, and motion is inconceivable by 
us as in any sense materia!." But motion is only an accidental property uf 
body, manifest by change of place. That is, mind is a property of n 

1 The philosophic doctrine of dualism, or spiritism, originated in the ideal- 
Ism of Plato. Gradually becoming more and more refined hy constant dis- 
putation, it culminated in the speculations of the scliolasticThomas Aqulnaa, 
1SH~74 lie maintained that the human soul Is a unit and a spirit, in the 
strictest sense immaterial, the distinction between mind and matter b 
AttonfnfDtng and ineraslblc. His views received the dogmatic sanetio 

;i of Vienna in 1311, they were adopted and enforced by Calvin, 
tl muot prevailed in theology. 
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Dualism opposes monism primarily 011 the ground that no 
hypothesis of unity has explained or can explain the facts, 
and secondarily, because in every form it leads, logically and 
historically, to revolting consequences. Holding that an 
hypothesis of plural entities is necessary to the explanation, 
it does not violate, hut is in accord with the law of pareimony. 
Inasmuch as the scheme of absolute identity reduces inevi- 
tably either to idealism or to materialism, we may omit fur- 
t In- 1- notios of it, and confine our attention to these. Some 
objections to both have been offered already. We now pro- 
pose tx> supersede them by citing evidence in favor of dualism, 

§ 146. Bsguuungi as we must, with a datum of conscious- 
ness, we find that the Cartesian "1 am" is but a part of 
ilic prJmttM ■\><niilnm, 1 the complete fact of consciousness 
consisting of essential correlatives, the full dualistic formula 
being: Boih 1 mid aiiuthei exist, Tin.- conclusion reached 
at the close of § 101 is only another statement of the same 
principle. If it he accepted as established, the earlier forms 
of idealism, which it contradicts, are refuted. 8 



1 See § 114, note 2. 

' Rcid, as well as Kant, was roused by the scepticism of Hume (§ 136). 
He also allowed Hume's logic: to be irrefragable, und found that philosophy 
could be saved only by a reformation of its generally admitted principles. 
This hi' applied himsulf ii> bring about., and on subjecting them W ft new nnd 
rigorous criticism, enounced the doctrine of the immediate perception of 
eKtemal reality, or the tnn»ci< msness of the non-ego. 

Hamilton, the best exponent of Ibis cardinal doctrine of the Scottish 
philosophy, seemingly the only means of escape from idealism, states It thus : 
•• In the act of sensible perception, I am conscious of two things ; of myself 
a* the perceiving subject, ami of s.n external reality, in relation with my 
sense, as the object perceived. Of the existence of both these things I am 
convinced ; because I am conscious of knowing each of them, not mediately 
In something else, as represented, but Immediately in itself, as existing. Of 
their mutual Independence I am no less convinced ; because each is appre- 
hended equally nnd at. once, in the same indivisible energy, the one not pre- 
ceding or determining, the other not following or determined ; and because 
each hi uppn-hi'iidnl nil! .if, and in dinvt nOlllfjlt 1". tl ilni." ■■■ lii !;>:•!. 

note A, § t. 
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Rut this, the usual statement of the doctrine immediate 
perception, is insufficient. It does not save us from the later 
forms of idealism with their consequences (§ 136). It mm 
also be established that I immediately perceive body in in- 
essential and objectively existing characters, extension am 
impenetrability ; that it possesses these in the same manner 
as they are perceived by me ; that thus and so far I know 
the thing in itself; that thus and so far noumena become 
phenomena. Such is the conclusion reached at the close of 
ij 104. If it he accepted as established, all forms of idealism 
are refuted. 



§ 147. Materialism, as opposed to dualism, remains to 1 
considered. In §§ 99, 101, it is maintained that in perception, 
in our consciousness of material phenomena, in the action of 
the object and passion of the subject, there is art opposition 
of existence. If I am truly conscious of this opposition of 
an object, then I, the subject, and that object are two distinct 
beings, and I immediately perceive or am conscious of the 
existence of a positive non-ego. This conclusion, reached 
from the subjective or psychological standpoint, is expressed 
in the proposition : The immediate object in perception i 
consciously not I. 

In §§ 6, 21, it is maintained that the material object of 
consciousness in perception is enorganic ; that it is the excited 
sensory or brain itself. For the immediate object of percep- 
tion must be its proximate cause. Tracing the chain of cause 
and effect inward, we discover that the final physical effect 
antecedent to consciousness is a certain excited state of the 
sensory, and we conclude this to be its proximate cause, and 
hence the object immediately perceived. This conclusion, 
reached from an objective or physiological standpoint, is 
expressed in the proposition: Brain itself is the immediate 
object in perception. 

Now combining the subjective fact with the objective fact, 
we have: The immediate object in perception is conscious!] 
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not I ; but brain itself is the immediate object in perception ; 
hence, brain itself is consciously not I. 

If tliis conclusion, which necessarily follows from the prem- 
ises, be true, then materialism is false ; for it concludes that 
hraln, the material substance last in the chain of physical 
000860, and so standing nearest to consciousness, is a non-ego. 1 

From this, further, it is an immediate inference that I 
myself am not matter, or, in other words, that subjective 
phenomena are the phenomena of an immaterial substance. 
If this be allowed, dualism is established. 1 



1 Might it not be said tliat some centre or organ of the brain is ego (see 
close of § 130), while others are non-ego, or that certain molecular centres 
constitute the ego, while adj;u-t-ul molecules are the non-ego ? Hardly ; for 
how thi-re coulil In- that -' extreme contrast or antithesis " ( Haiti), that "dif- 
bnnn transcending nil other differences" (Spencer), between one mass or 
molecule of neural matter, and another mass or molecule of neural matter, 
is out of reason. Yet this seems the only alternative hypothesis. 

The opposed views, materialism ami dualism, may he crudely illustrated 
as follows: We figure to ourselves "n double- faced unity" as having its 
sides, subjective and i ■lsjt.'t ivi-, concave to each other, thus : (s. 0.) ; but a 
single-faced duality requires an antithesis or op]«'sition of faces, faces con- 
vex to each other, thus : s.)(o., and so, necessarily, faces of a duality. 

> Philosophers unite generally rely upon the unity of mind (see § 77) in 
consciousness, as opposed to the plurality of material things, for proof of 
dualism. /.'.-/. Lotze says : " The fact of the unity of consciousness compels 
us, in the explanation of the intellectual life, to put hi the place of visible 
6iilistanee a fnipt'i-fiisuous essence a.- supporter of the phenomena, and to 
■oppose that there is a completely indivisible unity in the subject which 
exercises the comprehending activity of consciousness." — MikriikusmHi, i, 
72. tt at. 

In this connecUon let us quote from Ferrler, as follows : " Tlie brain, aa 
an organ of motion and sensation, or presentative consciousness, Is a single 
organ composed of two halves ; the brain as an organ of ideation, or reprc- 
■Ultotlm consciousness, is a dual organ, each hemisphere being complete in 
hp II. When OBB lii-rui»|ilj> Hft is removed or destroyed by disease, moUon 
and sensation arc abolished unilaterally, but mental operations are still 
c;i[j;iblc of being carried on in their completeness through the agetiry of the 
one hemisphere. The individual who is paralyzed as to sensation and 
motion, by disease of tlie opposite side of the brain, is not paralyzed men- 
tally, for he can still feel and will and tbin.1t, and intelligently comprehend 
with the one hemisphere. If these functions are not carried on with the 
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§ 148. Mind and brain, then, are two distinct substances, 
having no quality and uo law in common, yet in our present 
state they are so connected and correlated that neither is 
capable of its functions without the other, actual conseimi siiess 
being known to us only in this concrete relation. 1 In sense- 
perception, or in the presentative consciousness in general, 
the cerebral or sensorial excitement is the cause of the men- 
tal excitement; for in this ease I am consciously a patient 
In voluntary memory, imagination and thought, or the 
representative consciousness, the mental is the cause of the 
sensorial excitement ; for in this case I am consciously 
tin- ugent. The seusorium, then, is the place where physical 
force directly causes certain states of consciousness, and 
where mental energy enters the physical sphere. 

§ 149. The mind cannot be assigned to any bodily organ 
as its seat. The famous expression "scat of the soul" 
utterly meaningless to any but a materialist.* Locality can 

lime vigor as before, they at leant do not appear to suffer in respect of c 
plcteness." — FumettoiU v/dir Brain, § 08. lirown-Sequartf even more fully 
ill i d ,-iiii'li;itir;ill> iii;iiiu;iiu* tlnil we ure i ■■..-.-. ■wed nf two distinct brains. See 
his article in Hit Furmn for Aug. '00. This opinion of eminent physiologists, 
compitred wit h iln- ^n. -rally admitted unily nf iniiul in r-i>itscimisui's» (•• <i. the 
inability to tatty en two distinct (ruins of rea-ienini; on different subjects Bt 
once), disfaver- their hjllfithntl ol materialism, :ind favors that of a single, 
regnant, spiritual entity. 

' See $ 143. It may be asked: Then, at, and after death, what" J'sy- 
chology has no answer to that intention. Philosophy, perhaps, has grounds 
on which to conjecture an after life. Revelation only brings life and immor- 
tality to lie;b!. It is conceivable that disembodied spirit may be enabled to 
perform its proper functions, but it should be observed that, at the resurrec- 
tion, "God giveth it a body even (ls it pleaseUi him, and to each seed a body 
o( Its own, ... It Is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body." — 
i (Jor, tt:tt,U 

■ Aristotle taught Uial the sou] is " ail in the whole, and all in every pan." 
— lie Anima, i, 5, 31. rrobably he menus, without reference to body, that 
tin i utile sonl thinks, feels, and wills (see $ "S), a strong expression of ill 
.essential unity ; for in the same treatise lie exclude* place and motion from 
the exercises of miud. The formula was adopted, however, by the Nee- 
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no more be attributed to mind than extension ; either re- 
duees mind to matter. Mind in itself beans no relation 
whatever to space. To ask where the soul is, or to say that 
it is here, or there, or that it pervades the brain, or the 
nervous system, is sheer nonsense. If it have place either 
it is a mathematical point, or it has shape, divisibility, and 
size ; length, breadth, and thickness ; in Bhort, is matter. 
Hamilton says very rightly: "It has not always been no- 
ticed, even by those who deem themselves the chosen cham- 
pions of the immateriality of mind, that we materialize mind 
when we attribute to it the relations of matter. Thus we 
Cannot attribute a loeal seat to the soul without clothing it 
with the material properties of extension and place, and 
those who suppose this seat to be but a point only aggravate 
the difficulty." 

platonist Plotintis to express the relation of mind to body, See Ueberweg, 
Hi.lL AWT, fj 68, Bft It was bo used by Augnstinu : "AilMolo 

Dt Trinitate, vl. >i. This application is approved by Il.'iiiiili>>n mid hiIuts. 
HWa-i pp. MS, :l"*i ; Manscl. Meta., p. 80. Sue an allusion to it in Milton, 
SnuLitm Aijunintm. line !K> *\. Thus interpreted, tlie formula affirms the 
omnipresence of mind in body, and has been adopted in theology as descrip- 
tive of tin' omnipresence, of the Deity. 

Others affirm a "dynamical presence" in the entire onanism. So Lewes: 
"The position of the centre of j,Tavity is n l'oiulimiaIIv shifting point. The 
altitude of the personality is similar, a personal centre. " — Problem * of Life 
anil Mind, 3d aeries. Anticipated by Chalyba.ua, in Zeitiehr. von Fiehte, 

II, (ill. 

oilier*, again, regard mind or the aoul as diffused throughout the ner- 
vous system, parading it. So Fischer. Mrtn/ih : i*H\ Sin- A r Scats, | 8 ; and 
lUttr, Hum. Intell., £ 120. This Is the. old ghost notion belonging properly 
to tli. primitive races, by whose crude thinking the notion of a strictly imma- 
terial spirit was unattainable. Sw I ■] In. r>MHl i'<m»r>; vol. i, p. 887. 

DMOHtM held " the seat of the soul " to l>e tlie pineal gland. — 7>e H|f 
tionihu, Amino, art. ni aq. Cf. Mrdittiiifmrt. ch. 0. Larumiguiere takes a 
similar view, and compares the soul to a spider at the MUM of its web. — 
/.cpnis, t. ii, p. 2.YI ti|. Descartes elsewhere says: "I have no nerd of 
place."— On MM* ad pt. iv. Sav* Knot: "Ibi km] is an absolute n nil, 
and as it is no object of outer sense, it is immaterial ; and, though it Is 

present and i-jn'ral-* in spare, il dost occupy space, and has no special 

place la body," — Vmrimmgfn iilicr Mtbt/mftlk, p. 133. 






PART THIRD. 
MEDIATE KNOWLEDGE. 



CHAPTER I. 
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§ 150. Representation is mediate cognition, or mom folly 
it in knowledge of oue or more remote olijwta through a present 
medium wliiili resembles, or otherwise stands for them. 

In presentation there is but one object or thing known, 
and this object is intuitive. In representation there are 
two object*; the proximate representing medium intuitively 
known iini! tin- remote represented object-object mediately 
known. The medium is either some external object, Off ;i 
mental image, a subject-object. In either case this medium 
or representing object, considered irrespectively of what it 
represents, is itself an intuitive preseutativc object. Rep- 
m-si ■iiiniiim, then, is a presentation with something super- 
added, inimely, the reference to a remote object. 1 

In the preventative consciousness, a thing is known in it- 
self. Tliis knowledge involves the fact of the existence of the 

• See S 02 m], Immediate and mediate cognition should not be confused 
with immediate and mediate inference. The one is pHyi'liolopcil. tin- utlu-r 
[■■-i.-.i! Mniinii- cn-iiitiiiii is ilirnusli ■■• presented representing medium, 
1. 1. -nee is through a middle team to a conclusion. Vet the results 
ol l.iLiciil inference are always entertained nprasentatlnJy, to that whatever 
to Inferred I" tko roediately eogobed. The direct reference Of an object to 
a elan*. ■ logical process, is sonietiincH called mediate kuuiv lodge, since the 
Objaot then tweoOM known through or by means of its relation to other 
ObJMti 'lUi-.. [.up. :-iii>ul'l 1* set clearly apart. 
150 
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object. In tin 1 representative 1'iiiisi'imiMii'Srt, ;i thing is known 
in or through afHiwriiing not ilsi-1 i'. This knowledge involves 
only the possibility of its existence. The presented object 
is, therefore, always real, the represented object may be real 
or ideal, but must at least be logically possible, m* ru&iom*, 
that is, must involve un contradiction. 

In presentation the object ia present to me here and now, 
in roprooc ntetion die object-object is not present but remote. 
The one is knowlege of what is present in time; the other, 
of what i.s past. An immediate, oonacioiiB knowledge of what 

is past is impossible; for to know tin: ]iast immediately, it, 
ninM !«' known in itself, and therefore as now existing; hut 
the past is a negation of the now existing. 

I'reseiitamr knowledge, being oi the really existing here 
ami now, is original and certain j representative knowledge, 
being of the past, or the possible, the not here or not now 
existing, is derived and uncertain. The degree oi assurance 
or belief in a representation may lie any but the highest; it. 
can never attain the certainty of intuition, of consciousness. 

Finally, in presentation the object is always an individual, 
either an external thing perceived, or a state of mind self- 
perceived. In representation the remote object may be either 
an individual, or a plurality oi individuals united in a class, 
and known by means of a concept or general notion. 1 

§ 151. Representative cognition is distributed into three 
special modes. When the medium represents some object 

1 Our science is Indebted bO HamlHnt tM ihe fin> I clear and distinct slate- 
trn-ni of this fundamental and Inum 1 1 ml distinction. Bee Mgedilrj In /;• ni, 
note II, § I. In the Leibnltzinn and subsequent philosophelueB cif Germany, 
the term repr«sentati"n (PbnUthMff, Whlab la, lathM*, presentation] is used 
WU VagM jrenerality for any DQgBMVa Ml considered in relation <•■ the thine 
known. Bj Kant it is used to include, as neofcv, rntuWuu, panepUDB, and 
even sensation, as well as memory and llinnglll His ambiirukies and obscur- 
ities arise largely from lack of tin 1 Italed dint im-i ion. Hamilton, however, 
went ao far. mi tin- nthir hand, as to identify representation with iningi- 
iulii.li. thm excluding even memory. See Mrta., Lee. 32. In accotil with 
good authority, we take it to be generic, inclusive of memory and thought 
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previously known, which is thus recognized, the act is called 
a memory. When the medium is a factitious mental image 
representing what is logically possible hut merely ideal, the 
act is called an imagination. When the medium represents 
an abstract unity, or a plurality reduced to unity in a general 
notion or concept, the act is called a thought. 

From what has been said it is evident that representation 
i3 conditioned on presentation. We add that each of the 
specific powers of representation conditions that following 
it in the order named; memory conditions imagination, and 
imagination conditions thought; and all are conditioned on 
pure reason. But let us recall that no given total mental act- 
or state consists of any one of these alone (g 78). It is always 
,111 intricate complexus, in which these several specific activi- 
ties nj»y be distinguished as factors, ami cum prises, moreover, 
feeling, desire, and volition. 

The distinction between the presentative and therepnaanfc- 
ative faculties is not identical with the familiar distinction 
between sense and intellect. The intellectual faculties in- 
clude pure reason, sometimes called pure intellect, vov^. and 
this we have classed under presentation. 1 

§ 152. As the medium is the characteristic feature of rep- 
resentative- states, let us consider it more particularly. It 
may be either an object perceived, or a mental image of an 
object of perception. 

That objects perceived are often representative is an obvious 
and familiar fact. The portrait of my friend represents him. 
and serves as a medium by and through which 1 imitemplate 
his ■Otaal appearance. All pictures are thus representative; 
BO also i be drama, and the fine arts generally, indeed whatever 
is imitative. 3 It is not that an imitation is merely suggestive, 

i See | 70. Intellect, from Utitr, ainnnR, between, and trytre, Itelum, 
to gather, to collect, to read. Il ntn ire bends mure than is seen ; it resuls 
tka lines. 
* The literal observance by the Saracens of the second commandment gave 
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and on the principle of association directs our thoughts. It 
does this no doubt in the first moment; but instantly it be- 
comes representative, and through it we contemplate a remote 
object. Again in studying geometry, we draw a figure on 
the blackboard. The proposition demonstrated by means of 
the figure is true, not of the thing perceived, but of what it 
represents, that is, of all conceivable figures of that kind; for 
in the demonstration we use only such properties as are com- 
mon tu all. We contemplate in the figure perceived these 
properties, and through it we think what is true of all mem- 
bers of the class. This mode of representation may be called 
the mimetic ur exemplar. 

But in order to representative cognition it is not necessary 
that the medium should resemble the object it represents : it 
may be merely symbolic. 1 The national flag represents DBB*I 
country or government, and excites patriotic feeling. A 
crown represents royalty, n sceptre authority, a throne power, 
a triangle the Trinity. Algebraic symbols and sign* repre- 
sent certain quantities and their relations. Words, either 
seen or heard, symbolize things, and through the word «c 
think the thing. So also signals of all kinds. Than is I 
wide differc in v between portraiture or descriptive art* and the 
symbolic art which prodooes, fur example, a painting "I -I no- 
tice or a statue of Psyche; but it is plain that each equally 
furnishes media for representative cognition. 



Al H I style of ili-i-i trativi- art ivt n'-i>n-si>ritativo, aii'l rnllcil, after tliem, 
the arabesque. Like music, it docs not mean anything, but is hi itself 
Imilllflll 

I'liiii is simply negative ; bur. wiial is to misrepresent ? Shylock, posed 
aa a typical, representative Jen, Is a misrepresentation. So say the Jews. 
Tlie porttmit in not a likeness. It was drawn by the master when itiere weir 
no Jews in England. It was the outcome of tradition, spile, and tyranny. 
Shakespeare never saw a Jew. In liko manner they denounce Isaac of York 
** * intamaMlMlllllliiHI. They claim Sir Moses Monteflore and Barou llirsch 
as tnie representative* of the modern race. 

■Ophelia's flowers wcr«- rejirescniniive ; but Teter Bell's primrose "a 
yelinu [irinirose was to him, and nothing morn." 
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§ 153. The medium in representation may also be, and 
usually is. a mental image, an idea. The power whieh mind 
lias of forming mental images of its past experiences baa oft 
been mentioned. It belongs to the essential constitution <>i 
mind, is an element in all intellectual exercise, and a thor- 
ough knowledge of it is of the highest importance in pej - 
chology. The power is unique, peculiar, and therefore inde- 
finable and indescribable, but every one is familiar with it ii 
his own consciousness. 

I see a hook lying before me, and apprehend it merely a 
an object of perception. Now I shut my eyes. I no toagM 
literally see the hook, it is not now depicted on my retina, 
hut I have a mental image of it, I still see it with "my mifid'l 
eye." Yesterday I was angry. To-day I muse, I meditate 
apon my anger. I form an image of it which I contemplate, 
I have just read a vivid description of tin- I attic of Waterloo, 
I reflect apon it. and have formed by aid of the description 
an image "I the scene, its exact military moYemeiltl inter- 
\u-;i\ ing with its noisy confusion and horror. Our minds are 
eonstantly occupied, or rather engaged, with such imagw 
or ideas repneentfttne of remote objects. 1 

The mental image has no existence apart from the mental 

1 The wnril Idea, Intrndiwd into phiWuphy l.y I'lntci, worthy of all h 
lii-i':iiisi' hi its own .-lift liiiiuty. its rirli s.-ninir, it.- unti>|tiity and it* paternity, 
has been ami is greatly abused, being BK»1 Erequentij mispronounced bj iu- 
vulgar, end (-(instantly mtKiippli'-il bj the ipeoialist. See its In 
history dUS&ed by lli'inilti'ii. in ll'id, note O, p. 025 aq. ; and in DtouMfat*, 
i' 76, note. (.'(. ii'iirti, Kh/jUhIi I'-ikI ■:t«t Prtttnt, p. 164, Hamilton prt« 
DOBJMee it unfitted (or scientific nee. Bm we cannot spare it, i 
u»e it lejril.i unit'! v, as strictly synonymous with mental 
nentliut ;m imliiido.i! I,ci it mil 1»> Hmftued with the concept, wliieli .i 
is rcprrsentmiv,'. Inn is ;i genual notion, (.#. ftnpUcable to » plurality of 

illiliwdllal". 

■ tttkl BM fttrtnetton be t ween lit* and il&ot thus: When » wuljt. 
tor hews n statue ol Fenus, (be b hi» Ma , the amine i- the elim, tin- Idol, oc 
marble BBafa The ISJ* is ool "1 and before ill" wr.rk. the tttot is in the 
work. — Epint. 68, S3 1MB, s, Miiir.n : 
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an. I image a centaur. What !a this centaur? It baa no 

externally real, hut 'inly an idea] existence. It is only an 
image, and a-s such is an indivisible mode (if mind. The 
cognition and its object sre in bet identical. As relative to 

tin- mind knowing, it is called a cognition, an act of knowl- 
edge, an exercise of the imaging power, etc.; as relative in 
tin- externally unreal but conceivable possibility which il 
represents, it La called a representation, a subject -object, an 
image, an idea, etc. But the act and the object an the 
same. 



§ 154. We way these images are formed by the mind, are 
of the mind, eta. To say, as is quite Common, that they an 
in the mind is misleading. Ws are wry apt to ihink of them 
as literal images, as little miniatures ur models or pictures 
of the things they represent, very lite tlicm on a small scale, 
ami located in the mind or brain, entirely apart from their 
originals. Images, however, being mental modes, neither 
shape, DOT size, nor place can lie attributed to them. The 
shape, size, and place they seem to have are identical with 
those of the thing represented. Where is my image of the 
book on which I shut my eyes? <>nt there on the table, 
Where is my image •■[ Waterloo? In Belgium. Where 
my image of the celestial sphere? In the heavens, and as 
vast as they. Where is my image of yesterday's anger'.' 
Nowhere. It is referred to past time, bat not to place, 
sime HO mental affection can have locality. It is obvious 

that figure, si/.', place, etc., are qualities of the thing imaged 

and not of the image itself. Tliev are merely represented, 
as null so as the color, material, etc., of the originals. We 
might M well say that the image has actual color, as to say 
that it lias actual place. 



§ 155. Mental images are always sensuous, that is. they 
represent objects of sense, external or internal, given in 
some former experience, They DQnafsl of. or are 00B> 
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structed, so to speak, from materials collected by experience. 
In this view, we may say that the image re-presents, that 
is, presents again, what has already been given or presented ; 
so that what was formerly cognised is now recognized. I 
cannot image what I never experienced. Even the most 
bizarre imaginings are eombined, like the eentaur, out of 
fragment* of experiences. 1 cannot image a logical absurd- 
ity- A biangnlar figure is non-sense. 1 

Moreover, a thing is always represented as the object of the 
sense originally perceiving it. The souud of a trumpet we 
represent as assailing the ear; its brazen color, as dazzling 
the eye; its surface, as smooth to the touch, etc. These 
images of various percepts combine, however, in one com- 
plex image, in a single representation of a thing. It should 
be noted that though visual images are so constantly present 
and so vivid that the language of this subject is largely 
derived from them, yet we form as well images of sounds, nf 
tastes, of odors, of tactile and muscular impressions, of vis- 
ceral pleasure and pain, and of objects of self-j>ereeption. 

§ 156. Images are always representative. An aleolute 
image is a contradiction, for the image is essentially relative. 
It always stands for, or is vicarious of, a remote object, one 
either real, or at least logically possible. 

Representation by an image, like representation by an 
object, has two modes; the image is either an imitation or a 
symbol. I can represent a horse by an image of one stand- 
ing before me, an image of myself as an observer l>eing jier- 
hups always a part of the total representation. I can image 
a triangle representing primarily a real figure, and second- 



1 At firsi glance these utatonienis may seem fumiisLisWtit with the theory 

of pure ideas already discussed at length, pt. ii, chs. 0, 7. But it should 1» 

observed that hy pure Idea is meant an idea of a pun.- or linn llmmml 

-.|.iic.c. Such an object can be entertained only symbolically, 

lhrnu k -h tx hy mean* of some sensuous, representative, mental image or idea. 
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arily all possible triangles. In these cases the image is 
ideally mimetic or exemplar. 

I cannot thus image the Chinese Empire; it is too com- 
plex. I cannot image virtue, or any other abstraction not a 
jiercept of sense. But I entertain these cognitions by means 
nf images lymboUoal of them. The symbol may be merely 
tin.' nunu-, which I image as heard, or as seen in print, which 
then represents primarily the real sound or print, and second- 
arily the thing or things of which it is the name. 1 

1 "The product of the representative power, or the object which the mind 
creates and ■gpnhnda in meaaay and Imagination, ha* been the occasion 
of much confusion of thought, and not a little controversy. Scarcely any 
finuli lopte lias been mure vexed in ancient or media* vn) philosophy, than 
the nature of ideas nr representative images. As the term iileii in the Eng- 
lish Lm^naye is applied to the W ideal possible range of objects, *.• thtaat DOB- 
iriiiirsiis cither include or trench upon almost every possible question in 
metaphysical philosophy, Inhuming with the images or species, material or 
i|ii:i-i -iii-iii .-rial, that were supposed to lie given off from every object perceived 
[see L'eberweg, Ilitt. n/ 1'hil., § 16], and einiini; with those eternal ideas 
which Plato and his followers hold to be the archetypes of all created beings, 
and which they even hyjuisiatized into actual and almost divine agents. 
These controversies and .|ucsiii>ns respect ideas "f perception, of memory, of 
Imagination, anil ol thought — ideas a posteriori, or ideas of experience, and 
ideas a priori, or ideas that are original and necessary. But to all these the 
ideas of the memory ami imagination have a very close relation, and hence a 
just determination of their real nature will go very far toward an accurate 
understanding and a ntUEBCtOty solution of the questions and controversies 
which concern the remainder." — l'oiiM.i!. fikm lu.ll., § 224. 
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§ 157. Perception takes strictly is immediate. Each sense 
has its special percept, the inner sensory excited in a special 
manner. Sight and touch make a conscious reference of 
their percepts to space, thus furnishing a consciousness ( 
extension. In resistance to voluntary locomotion is given 
the existence of an outer world. These results of the analy- 
sis of perception are in themselves very meagre, hut they 
constitute the sufficient foundation of knowledge. From 
them and fcheii combinations, we make inferences, and com- 
bine inferences with inferences, and thus attain a detailed 
knowledge of the material universe. 

This inferred knowledge is in certain cases so clear, exact, 
and reliable that it seems to be direct conscious perceptHUb 
We seem to see directly the house out yonder, to hear the 
l*dl and the birds, to smell the flowers, to feel the fanning 
breeze, and the firm ground beneath our feet. 1 But eaoh <>i 
tfifum i- a complex total involving a percept us one element, 
all other elements being the results nf inference. Since the 
percept is a vivid element, and since the whole is usually 
esteemed simple, it is commonly s]M>ken of as a thing per- 
ceived. 3 We should discriminate, however, between the 
primary percept and the inferred matters associated with it. 
These supplementary cognitions are mere images or mental 

1 "This nil i v,' rail ami primary opinion nf all men is noon destroyed by 
the sligbu-st philosophy. The tnble winch we see seems to diminish as wo 
remove further from it ; hut the rial table which eiists uiilt-pcnrteiiUy of lis 
suffers no alteration , it is, therefore, nothing hut its image which is present 
tv Oie mind." — Htm, EMitayi, vol. ii, p. 1M. 

* See 1 1*7 ami its notes. 
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representation*, and uuiy fairly be called represented pei 
ceptions, or secondary perceptions, or still better, mediate 
perceptions. The process by which they are obtained i.; 
usually termed the education of sense, and hence they have 

also been called acquired perceptions, which uune is so - 

times, though inaec urate ly, understood to imply that 1 1 n ■ 
senses acquire power to perceive mote than their original 
percepts. 

§ 158. Let us take a limple example, and then attempt i 
general explanation. An orange, a tiling we will suppose 
new to me, is placed in my hand. I perceive by handling 
iliiif it boa a rough surface, Ghat it is spharioal, (olid, and 
heavy. By sight I simultaneously perceive a yellow color, 

mottled and shaded, having a circular figure. Now I Iden- 
tify the rough sphere with the colored circle: for as I move 
it with my hand, the pictorial aspect changes concomitantly 
with the tactile and muscular impressions, and I inf.>r that 
they hove a common cause. What I see is what I handle; 
and I not only attribute the perceived Ooloi to it as the 
COOse, but I project the color upon that outer thing. So 
also, what 1 smell or taste is the same thing that I handle 
and sec. 

If next day I should see on my table a circular yellow 
figure, mottled and shaded. I would recognize the figure and 

eolor, and attribute to the thing sphericity, solidity, weight, 

roughness, flavor, etc. Combining what is presented by 
sight with what is thus represented by images. I would 
recognize the whole as an orange; and because the visual 
percept is the given and most obtrusive element in this com- 
plex cognition, I would say 1 see an orange. 



g 159. Now. in general; That t lie change in my oonooiow- 
ness in case of a single percept, i- oansed by something, 

this I intuitively know. When two or a i peroepts ol 

different senses occur, when the impre ss ions an simulbv 
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neons and their variations concomitant, I ioferentialry attrib- 
ute these impressions to the same thing as iheir cause, 
regarding them as qualities of that thing, that is, as pewetB 
Itelonging to it, and capable of producing these effects in 
me. Thus I assemble upon one thing or substance as ant 
object nf cognition the various qualities perceived, anil il 
becomes as completely known as is possible by sense. 

Secondly, in case of a similar set. of experiences, I infer 
inductively that the cause is the same or similar, and this 
constitutes recognition. Soon I go so far as to hazard the 
general induction that whenever I experience such effects 
they arise from the same or a similar cause. 

Thirdly, having observed that a certain set of qualities 
aceom|>any each other, I regard each as characteristic of the 
thing. Now when any one is experienced as a percept, I 
infer the presence in the tiling of the rest, and supply them 
to it by a mental image. 

Finally, these experiences and inferences having been 
often repeated, the several qualities become associated in the 
mind with each other, so that upon the presentation of any 
one of the distinctive percepts, the rest are Suggested 
immediately, that is, without any renewal of the process of 
inference, and the complementary image or images are at 
once supplied. 

Such, in general, is the genesis of mediate perceptions. 
They are evidently logical judgments or thoughts, retained 
in memory by association with percepts. Therefore, it should 
be particularly observed that mediate perception is not at 
all a distinct, special faculty of mind, but a combined exercise 
of several faculties. 



§ 160. It should further be olaerved that our senses, 
strictly taken, never deceive us. When we consciously per- 
ceive a color, a sound, an odor, it is impossible even to con- 
ceive that we have mistaken something else (or color, for 
sound, for odor. A jaundiced man seems to sec all things 
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tinged with yellow. Wu may easily convince him that tin- 

tilings are not yellow, but it is impossible for him to doubt 
that In' perceives yellow. A ringing in the ears we may- 
take for a distant bell. We mistake about the bell, but not 
about a sense-perception of sound. 1 

Hut the mediate process of acquisition described above 
involves at least one inference from effect to cause. This 
induction is liable t» the GftlttCJ called "plurality of causes." 
A variety of causes may produce indistinguishable effects. 
The sound by which I am affected, and which I judge to be 
caused by a steam- whistle, may in fact be caused by a trumpet. 
The doubtful induction is a source of error or delusion in our 
acquired perceptions, and we pronounce our senses untrust- 
worthy. It is not, however, the sense that errs, but the 
judgment. Now in every case of illusion, and indeed when- 
ever delusion is conceivably possible, the matter is not given, 
but judged; is not presented, but represented. 3 

§ 161. Let us remark and illustrate the final step in the 
genesis described above (§ 159). When a number of percepts 
have become closely linked by association, the experience of 

1 See Leibnitz, (|uotcd in § Of, note. Rays Kant : •' Wahrhcit oder Schein 
siml iiii'lii iui Gegenstande, so feme er angeschaut wird, sondem im I'rtbeile 
Uber denselben, so feme er gedachl wird. Man kann aJso iwar ricblig s; 
diiss die Sinne nicht irren, aber niclit daram, weil sie jederztit riehtig 
llieilen. sondern weil sie jr.ir nicht urtlii-ilen." — Krilik dtr r. I"., p. 338. 

1 Delusion believes something false to be true ; it attributes lo n fallacious 
appearance objective reality IMnsiini occurs wlit-n im* k imi actually d 
■ ' :i. 'I. ;, • i ■ .iuij.il rcsii-ii an impression known to be false in (art, and a tue 
subjective affection. Delusions are what Bacon calls iiiils ..■( tlic dag {tttta 
l/«(», | 220). A rlrrji pool of clear water looked at aslant seems shallow, 
and if I lake it to be shallow, this la a delusion. My walking-cane put half- 
way and aslant in the water seema crooked ; but since I know it to ba 
straight, this is merely an illusion. The pretty story told by Pliny of the 
contest between Zcuxis anil I'arrhasius recites cases of delusion. The mirage 
of the desert is in the ignorant ■ delusion, to the informed an illusion. 
Dreams are delusive. Hallucinations are abnormal, and either illusive or 
delusive , t.g. a crazy beggar thinks himself a king, and in his rags MM 
robes. See below, { 1(16, note. 
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any one seems to cany with it the experience of the others. 
Thus one sense apparently acquires power to perceive quali- 
ties of objects that are originally given by other senses. For 
example, an orange looks rough, an apple smooth, gloss 
being an accepted sign of smoothness. 1 Obviously this 
apparent transfer of percepts is a mediate judgment, a given 
percept being a sign of the presence of other perceptible 
qualities, which are accordingly represented. To discrimi- 
nate in a total complex cognition the elements that are 
strictly preventative from those that are representative, we 
make use of the criterion described in § (39. 

§ 162. It would be needless to consider the subject further, 
were it not that there are certain cognitions relative to siiaee 
and extension in space, and given only in connection with 
voluntary locomotion, which present peculiarities and diffi- 
culties requiring special examination. 

i Strictly, I do not see, but judge them to be rough and smooth, and these 
qualities are represented as felt by the lingers. See tj 155, second paragraph. 
In such case sight sct'tiiK tn have ;i ■ ■■ | M i [••■■3 power I" pcrx-ive ipi:iliti» knuwii 
only to touch. On the other band, those who have become bliud are some- 
times able to distinguish the colors of cloth by (ouch. Those bora blind, 
however, know nothing about, color. Locke tells of one who OB hMlIHng 
scarlet cloth said it felt to him like the sound of a trumpet, — E*»<t>j, hk. ii, 
ch. 4, 5 11. Beethoven, after he became quite ih:il, would play tin 
the dark, and greatly enjoy the music. By touch, or rather by niaiiipnl:ili"ii. 
lir HOMd to perceive sound. 

Further illustrations: When I perceive a certain fragrance thai 
rose, T instantly supply by an image its visual aspect, and perhaps a tactile 
feeling of its thorns. Without discriminating whiil i.s presented ami what 
represented, I say I smell a rose. So we judge of viands by smell. I do not 
Mr iiii< T.-iiiii.- Tn 1 1 ii . me, I'm i i-uii.jvii flgun irhleh la to mi the boJB <A 1 
Utile. The mountain path looks wearisome, a muscular percept itUob I 
represent In oodmcUod with the visual aspect of the path, and judge to 
l"l"ng tn it. Wc connect many objects with the sounds they emit. Tin' 
quality of a musical note enables us to recognize the instrument, and we 
supply a visual (ttftyi ei It W« rewgnta animals by their cries, and a 
friend by his voice, cough, or footfall. By nipping a barrel, we measure it* 
contents. By their ring we discriminate stone, wood, glass, iron, pottery, 

■ ■- (tOB % 1 'iiin, when in this case no seuse eicepl hearing 

would perceive a difference. 
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We have found that none of the senses proper give us a 
knowledge of the existence of extra-organic or outer things, 
and concluded that this is given only in connection with the 
tactile and muscular senses by voluntary locomotion or 
manipulation (§§ 105, 106). It follows that our knowledge 
of outer things as they really exist in space, as to their num- 
ber, shape, direction, size, distance, locality, etc., van be 
given directly only by or in connection with the same 
energy. 

Since a percept can be represented only in the sense origi- 
nally giving it, e.g. a color as seen, a sound as heard, etc. 
(§ 155), so also these cognitions arising in manipulation or 
voluntary locomotion can he truly represented only as in 
that act. Nevertheless they seem to be direct perceptions 
of sense. Sight being keeuly perceptive and also cognizant 
of extension, they are habitually associated with its exercise. 
We shall therefore examine them more especially, as mediate 
or acquired perceptions of sight. 

§ 163. The real unity or plurality of objects in space is 
known directly and originally only in manipulation. We 
commonly suppose that we directly see a single object to 
be one thing. What we OOtMoioUSly sec is only n colored 
figure on the field of view. But things may not be as they 
appear in this field. A single thing seen by one eye, may 
be apparently two. 1 Also the rays from two or more objects 
may be united so that we shall see hut one. If we doubt, 
«<■ dandle. 

In binocular vision a single object is seen as one, although 
there are two retinal pictures of it. This is not beCROM it 
is one, but because the double picture is associated with tlie 



1 If we make twti (III Mm In a cart] less than one- twelfth of an Inch 
■part, una, closing MM <')<■, look through then witb the other at a pin. we 
im two pins. Ireland spar doubles a hair-line ; and the well-known ■• multi- 
plying glawi" makes many coins of one. 
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judgment of one thing, known to be one by handling. 1 On 
the contrary, the stereoscope presents two objects, tint they 
seem to be one, because the lenses cause the pictures to full 
on associated parts of t lie retinas. Whenever we haw 'Ion ht 
of physical integrity or suspect duplicity, we take the mu- 
ter in hand, and test it by a grasp. Optical illusions in 
general show that the unity or plurality of things is not pre- 
sented in vision, but represented in manipulation. 3 

§ 164. The geometrical solidity or shape of outer things 
is not directly perceived, but only judged of by the eye. 



' Wheatstone holds that unity In binocular vision is an inference from the 
mental combination of the two retinal pictures. Some physiologists have 
explained it by supposing a special provision in the structure of the organ. 
See MUller, Pht/nioloytl, PP. HOT, 1206 ; also Carpenter, Fhytiolfy,, p. WIT. 
Lotze explains it by his theory of local signs. Various views are held by Lhe 
physiological psychologists. See Ladd, Eltmrttli vf, ]>. 430 sq. 

If the forefinger be bold vertically a foot from llie eyes, and a pencil a foot 
beyond, then on looking at the finger I see also two pencils, and vicr terra. 
If I squint, all objects depicted on "the yellow spot" (macula lulta, the 
ccnlral and most sensitive portion of the retina) sewn double. One whose 
strabismus has been corrected has double vision. For example, every road 
forks before him. The illusions continue until gradually he forms new judg- 
ments and habits of sight. These facts seem favorable to Wheats tone's view, 
which we have adopted. On squinting, see Ilelmholtz, Phytio. Optilc., Fr. 
tr,, p. 662. 

4 Nor is the unity of an outer thing discernible by touch alone. A pea 
tou.'lu-il by lhe lurcliii.ni-r oit.iinly s.-rtn.-. miil:1i'. just as win n seen with one 
eye. If touched by the fore and middle fingers, it still seems one, us wtii-n 
seen with both eyes, and for the similar reason ilint simultaneous contact 
with the adjacent sides of these lingers has long been an accepted sign of 

a single body. Now let the I nidi 11 >■ linger 1"' crossed nvi-r r >,. ■ f . >r> ■ t i m l: ■ r, I 

lhe pea placed bOWlBU their tips ; I distinctly perceive two, as when I squint, 
and for the similar reason that mnlact with the opposite sides of these fingers 
usually Indicate two things. The impression is aided, no doubt, by the fact 
that surface* concave to each other are a usual sign of unity, and surfaces! 
ODBTCT t'p i-.ieh ntlier (itpparently bo in this case) are a usual sign of duplex- 
ity. This childish illusion, which interested and was discussed by Aristotle, 
■hows that unity is not, as commonly supposed, directly perceived by touch. 
It Is inferred, a mediate perception, given originally in voluntary 
sometimes called active touch. 
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The field of view may 1« regarded as a plane at right angles 
to the optic axis. That the eye perceives the two dimen- 
sions of figure as projected on this plane is obvious, but we 
must re member that this figure is determined by the retina] 
pirhne, and is not at all the superficial figure of any outer 
thing (§ 19). A circle seen aslant depicts an ellipse, and it 
is an ellipse that is actually seen, and not a circle, though 
we may mediately judge it to he in reality a circle. The 
real figure of the outer thing is known originally only by 
manipulation- ' 

The third dimension, since it does not at all exist in the 
picture, the eye does not find there; and though we may- 
seem to see it, yet is it merely inferred from certain signs, 
certain pictorial aapecta, which we know, by experience in 
handling under the eye, that solid bodies present. 8 Thus a 
sphere is actually seen as a circle, but the shading of its sur- 
face is a sign by which from experience we judge, and say 
we see, a sphere. 3 

In binocular vision we have, besides the shading, yet 
another means of judging geometrical solidity or shape. 
In looking at a thick hook, for example, lying on my table, 
there aic m>t onh two pictures, one on each retina, but these 
pietnrea are different, since (he book is Been from different 
points of view. Knowing from experience that the differ- 

1 Volney observed, in a case of couching for cataract, that the patient, 
who was a good geometrician, uot oiily distinguished plane figures as differ- 
ent, but also correctly niutit-d the circle, the triangle, etc. But nu being asked 
U enabled to do this, he replied that he tried to think how they 
W'puki fed if he should p«a hi* lingers over the mulinc 

1 "The 'old psychology' was accustomed to hold thai we cannot perceive 
mi liiir.i rttmmitnn »uii the qm, 'Huh hi iimtmflatiilj aiiiiww Depth 
inn! ,li7,T,ni. i an immediately perceived by sight." — Litui, O-atlinrmf Phy*- 
,.,l,„,;,„i 1'nyrhology, p.33U. We qQDtt IBB nawtaUl laurti 
rli,.'.v rh.<i otbai M^inii.ms arc cnterUined. 

* The m bl |ilaiicU as seen through a Wfc ■ | 

■ i data shading. j.jj[Hiir tD M DM dlHB, tBfOgB WW know the m U 
be and think of Uirm aa spheres. The shading is often exhibited on a tint 
surface, as In good frescoes, so skilfully as completely to deceive us 
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ence is produced by a solid body, I seem to see a solid, I 
seem to see the third dimension. It is, however, merely 

represented, and the judgment involved is called the stereo- 
scopic judgment. 1 

The physical solidity of outer bodies is known originally 
in their resistance to voluntary locomotion. Mere contact is 
usually an accepted sign of a physical solid. If we doubt, 
we apply pressure as the test. 2 Opacity is also a sign, l'.ut 
to both touch and sight physical solidity is a mediate and 
acquired perception, and occasionally they betray our trust. 1 

In all cases of suspected error in any of these cognitions 
originally given in voluntary locomotion, and acquired as 
mediate perceptions by the other senses, we almost instinc- 
tively have recourse to their source ; we test them by hand- 
ling. This is why children and uncultivated people are so 
strongly disposed to handle whatever they see. They ihon 
thereby a lack of culture, it is true, but it is an LudlljMH 
sable part of the process of culture. 

1 From art/nit moir*?., to see a, solid. The pretty illusions of the reflecting 
and refracting stereoscopes oE WTiealstone and Brewster, which supply to 
vision the requisite conditions, are familiar, and prove the mediate character 
of this cognition. 

Molyncux asked Locke whether a man born blind could on receiving sight 
distinguish between a cube and a sphere by the eye alone. The question has 
hern much discuss' d. The answer is tli:it he could distiii^niah tin: prilled 
] 'l.i ii'' tun iv- ;is ilit'fi mil. Inn i-i.hIi! ri"i kir.u in iIilui .i ■■ tin* and ■ BpbMt 
— Locke, Etsay, ii, 9. Nutuieley. On the Organ* of Vision, p. 31 (1H59), 
describe* a case of couchinp, with careful observations. See also Naville, 
Jlreut Setmtiflquf, p. 043 (1887). The oldest but most famous case of 
C'hcaetden is detailed in PMoHpiWnJ Trau»aclinm for 1728, No.*02. 
it quoted by Hamilton, Mho., p. UPl aq. ; and, with other cases, by Hi r, ..;),. 
Pryeh'iloi/g, vol. 1, p. 45 sq. All the observed facta in these cases confirm 
the view we have adopted. 

It is well worth noting that the giving sight to a man bom blind, recorded 
in Jolm 9, was more than a physical miracle. He received not merely a 
wnse, but an educated sense, such as took CheseJden's patient many montha 
to acquire. 

» See Luke 24 : SB ; and John W> ! 'Jl-'JT. 

■ For example, we sometimes mistake a panel mirror for an open door, 
and attempt to pass through. 
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§ 165. The perception of the direction of objects is a 
mediate perception. The terms right and left, before and 
behind, above and below, refer to my own position. They 
me the names strictly of relations, and mere relations of 
things are not at all objects of sense. The knowledge is 
given in the movement of my limbs requisite to retch tilings, 
or in the movement of my eyes requisite to see them. Upon 
this experience rests the judgment of direction. 1 

The tensions of the small muscles that move the eyeball 
furnish a very delicate indication of direction. They cor- 
respond with the various positions of the optic axis, so that 
when this is tamed from one object to another they tell of 
the" different directions, the sweep of the eye giving the 
angular deviation. The estimate of an angle of difference 
of direction by this movement of the eye reminds us of the 
sweep of the index aim of a mariner's sextant. 3 

The doctrine that an object is judged to be in the direc- 
tion which the axial ray of light from it has on entering the 
eye, is brae, excepting that the last direction of the ray is 
not at all the ground of the judgment; for of the ray, as 
well as of the eye itself, we arc utterly unconscious. The 
accord between a visual judgment of direction and the last 
line of light is beeaOM the latter most generally lies in the 



1 The attitude of the body being erect, it seems not unlikely that we refer 
a line of direction to three BD-ordinote planes at right angles to each other, 
one horizontal through the eyes, the others vertical, one of which passes 
through thl ears. ;\iul tin? be having their common point in thi' middle of 
the head. If it be true that we naturally figure to ourselves in a vague way 
this construction, each one thus assuming himself to be a centre of things 
and an origin of co-.irdi nates, then the Cartesian system of rectangular co- 
ordinates was not so much an invention as a discovery, 

■ tin the authority of W'umlt we have that " one siifferiiiL' (ran jiaresis of 
i-rnal muscle of the eyr, so that the muscle is not able by the 
nlmul Bstel m •>[!..■! a lateral movement of more than 20^, locates an object, 
ivli.lil] in reality is only 20° distant (mm tbe PMdfatfl ohm, at a point so 
outward as corresponds to the utmost outward movement of the normal eye, 
Oct t!i'- ■■ii'ii. i'l.nvs his finger far beyond it to the 
right." — See Ifaidwiu, /VjrWoj/y, p. l-'K, note, 
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true direction. The ground of judgment, originally certain 
muscular impressions, is transferred to certain visual im- 
pressions. These, not the last direction of the light, i 
times mislead us. It is thus that re fine t ion, reflection, and 
aberration cause illusions; for example, the sun appears to 
have fully risen, when it is in reality still below the 
horizon. 1 

In explaining visible direction, the complete inversion of 
the retinal picture has been a great puzzle. But it is easily 
solved by the consideration that we are unconscious of the 
retinal picture itself. Being conscious only of the impres- 
sions which it determines on the inner sight centre, we 
judge from them of direction according to experience. But 
on any supposition, the inversion of everything is equiva- 
lent to the inversion of nothing. Total inversion does not 
change or modify any spatial relations whatever. 8 

§ 166. The ear learns to estimate direction. There is an 
axis of hearing, the line passing through the two BM8< 
Experience teaches that the most distinct sounds come in 
the direction of this line. We judge that the sound having 
a maximum distinctness in one ear, and a minimum in the 
other, has its source in the direction of the auricular axis. 
An angle formed at the ear by this axis with a radius of the 
aerial waves, and estimated by the degree of distinctness, 

1 Like a coin viewed aslant in a teacup of water. 

* This last is Miller'* explanation. — Hum. /%»., p. 910. It is adopted 
by Caqwittv, who objects to Brewster's theory (bat the line of visible 
direction in immediately given by the path of the axial ray. Le Conte re 
Brewster's theory thus : '- Each focal impression in referred back to Its 
correapoudlnc radia.nl, and thus the external image is reconstructed it 
in It* true position, nr to relBTerted: in the act of projection.' 1 — Sight, p, Ml 
Tliis is merely a SJHOIIH TlVll imn'V. without a fact to support it. Our knowl- 
edge of tbe direct inn ami relative position of object* won is an aquisitioo by 
eight from our experience in hand line them. Whin we dress before a min 
we perform a series of partial Inversion*, perplexing at lint, but soon as n 
a* If we were working under direct vision. So also the microscopist and 
MflMMgH ii'ljusl llieiujielveM to the inversions of their lenses. 
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also enables one to perceive the dim ■tiuii of the sonorous 
centre. 

But the judgment of direction by the ear is much less 
accurate and reliable than by the eye, since the ear has no 
apjicndages similar t c > the muaclda of the eyeball for counter- 
checking it.s estimates; and also because the aerial waves are 
not so rigidly direct as the ethereal rays. Frequent illusions 
warn us and impair our confidence. Yet we as truly bear 
the direction of a sonorous body as we see that of a luminous 
one. The art of ventriloquism lies chiefly in a 'skilful 
mimicry of sounds, so that in spite of reason we misjudge, 
on grounds of experience and confirmed association, their 
direction as well as their distance and source. 1 

§ 167. The size of things, and their distance from each 
otlivr iind from me, are given originally only in voluntary 
locomotive energy. Size or comparative magnitude is meas- 
ured extension taken as a quality of body. It is given 
directly in differences of grasp for small bodies, in differ- 
ences of reach for the larger, and in differences of total 
movement, as in walking over oralxmt them, for the largest. 
Distance is the measured extension of the free space between 
bodies. It is similarly given. What is meant by an object's 
being four yards from where I stand? This at least, that it 
would require a certain number of paces to come up to it, a 
certain amount of voluntary effort, a certain expenditure of 
muscular energy. The true and ultimate meaning, then, 
of size and distance, as objects of experience, is tactile and 
muscular iu connection with voluntary locomotion. 8 

1 One of the most pleasing of illusions Is echo. Oilier senses learn to 
estimate direction. We are W by smell in the direetiim "I lire. Wa i 
jvivr |n inusmlarlj'. while walking at night, our diroelion pretty well, but 
an Inexperienced person is liable to wonder. 

* When I say that yonder log is six yards lone and a yard in oiivimifcr- 
•BM, i hi.* ultimately means Unit It would take so many strides 10 
length, and the full extent of my arms to embrace it- To get an id. i ,.[ a 
mile, I must turn I it, and a hundred miles is a hundred limes tbat energr. 
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Each of the special senses acquires power to discern dis- 
tance ; that is, each of the percepts becomes a ground on 
which we estimate it. We judge of distance by smell, and 
even by taste, as when we perceive that we are approaching 
the sea by the taste of its salty air. The mediate perception 
of distance by sound is habitual. The sharp clap of thunder 
is near; the long, subdued roll is far off. We hear the hiv- 
ing of our hun ting -hounds, and perceive that they are half a 
mile away. By the sound of footsteps on a pavement at 
night we hear them first approach, and then recede. Hence 
many illusions. The exciting crescendo of nn unseen trum- 
pet seems to advance; the soothing diminuendo seems to 
recede, and die away in the distance. Similarly the ven- 
triloquist, imitating the count of a regiment in line, pro- 
duces an illusive vista of sounds; and by playing in many 

witys, with our )(• -customed s. vims perspietiw. lie clients, 

not our ears, but our judgments, and sets them to contra- 
dicting each other. 

§ 168. The estimate of the size and distance of near 
objects by the eye involves several elements. The visual 
angle, or the angle at the eye which the object subtends, 
measures the apparent size on the field of view. 1 Now, 



An infant crawls About its nursery, and handles all it can get hold of. thus 
investigating size and distance. The natural standards arc taken from I 
human body ; as, the inch, or thumb joint ; the span ; the toot ; Uie cubit, or 
forearm ; the yard, or arm's length or a stride ; the fathom, or a man's 
height, nr reach with both arms; the league (Ger. Slitmle), or an hour's 
walk, etc. This accords with the ultimate muscular meaning of size a 
distance. So also my tongue tacitly tells me Uio size of a morsel. 

1 The visual angle nhould be distinguished from the optic angle. The 
latter is the angle formed by the optic axes of the eyes, and has its apel In 
a point of the object seen. It varies inveraely with the distance. It has 1 
supposed by Brewster and many others that the knowledge of this angle, 
given by the tension of the eitemaJ and internal recti muscles, enables us U 
judge the distance of near objects. To this is added the tension of the ciliary 
muscle, altering the convexity of the crystalline lens ( Ilelmholtz). 
Whratstone ascertained by experiments that " unless other »igns accompany 
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since this apparent size is a projection of real size, it is 
obvious tliat there is a certain direct correspondence between 
tlii'in. and that the one furnishes, in part, ground for judging 
the other. 

But it is also obvious that apparent size depends nut 
merely ou real size, but also upon the distance from the 
observer. Apparent size varies inversely as the square nf 
the distance. But the distance, having no projection, no 
representative, on the field of view, can be judged only 
indirectly, and with much uncertainty. 1 

Apparent size is given. If real size be known, distance 
may be estimated. If distance be known, real size may be 
estimated. If neither real size nor distance be known, one 
of the two must first be estimated in order to judge the 
other. Which comes usually first? Since distance has no 
projection or representative on the field of view, evidently 
then will first be an estimate of size in order to an estimate 
of distance.' 

The distance of two objects from each other is estimated 
ocularly by judging first their real size; then, if they are 



of convergence of the optic axes, Ihe notion of distance we 
thence derive is uncertain and obscure." For example, the vision of a single 
luminous point shining in the dark. See Phil. 7Vuii». for 1852, BakmiMK 
/...■'■.,-. , 1,1 Sjr Charles Whealstone. 

' Thus the Cult moon la its large u the sun, though the intense brightness 
of the sun makes the Mm tnqmMtM) lb.it it occupies more .space on the 
Held of view. The moon appears much larger than Jupiter, and still larger 
than Sirius, and these projected on the lace ot the sky may be so situated 
as to appear at equal distances from each other. All this is unreal, A dime 
held up in the field of view eclipses the moon, and the moon in turn eclipse* 
apparent place. And so of terrestrial objects. A I*" 1 * in 
my hand Is as large as the window, i.e. it occupies as much of die a 
visiim. A straw stuck on the window-pane is as high as the pine ire, Wymnl. 
the further mountain. A carriage moving off from me is a striking 
experience At first it rapidly, and then more slowly, dwindles. But the 
carriage itself does Dot grow smaller ; hence what I see is not the carriage. 
*•■•■ j I .'.7 . note. 

Tin- <>< m elusion thus reached n priori is the same as that reached by 
Wbeatstonc a potttHoti, or by experiment. 
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in a line with the observer, Lis own estimated distance from 
each gives, by subtraction, their distance from each other; 
if uot in line with him. an easy method of natural triangu- 
lation ascertains the distance, and this, by practice, with 
remarkable accuracy. 1 

§ 169. The estimate of the size and distance of objects 
more than twenty feet away depends mainly upon panpefi* 
tive. Ground perspective, as it is technically called, is 
determined by the number and arrangement of objects in the 
field of view. Some of these being known in respect of size 
or distance, furnish means for judging others. The sin-phst 
osm ia that of a vista, bb an avenue of trees, or the houses 
along a street. All lines parallel to the line of sight seem 
to meet it in the vanishing-point on the horizon, and the 
length of all vertical linen, as the height of the trees, 
In. II-,-. columns, etc, apparently diminishes in the ratio of 
the distance. In case of a landscape, a known object, as a 
man in the middle ground, enables us to appreciate the aba, 

dial f, and relative position of objects in the fore and 

back grounds. 2 

1 Then adentific trigonometry ia not so much an invention as a. discovery. 

'I'll. K i|j*i; ■, .is dii.ivrn.-il 1'Y sii;tit, is mil at nil an original hui a sec I- 

ary petvepiinn, Wli maintained l>y Berkeley in liie Sttag toward* a NMD 
Tlienryf Vision (1T0P), a prelude to hU doctrine of the ftr ea at l aa ■■< ■ 
Kmrfsl IIVW .Nee § 130, Tim kitten bM been pmertUy rejected, the 
former as generally accepted. It ia noteworthy that Descartes, in Ida treatise 
(in lhi, t ,i,-ir. anticipated, in rvriy point, the views of Berkeley respecting 
■ . 

For further proof we mid tin- patlndnp™! fact, th»t in case of parnlyiiis of 

of the ahduchtr muscli' "I UM BJ6, tlM pMienl MM object! dirt In -r froa In in 

Ciin i!n v fully ;.r.- A McmetflMOfl kfSfOted willi till-" disease strikes Ida 

li n. .1 wnli tlie liaminer instead of hitting the atone (Wnndt). Rut little by 

PSBI Ids juileinonl '■( ifVftMlrf. IfcOOgfa DJ psM etfOCt, 

in i ' - an: si) frequent that iln wOld opjxm Hi i- OH 

■ i apparition). 'Hie full moon uid (be ann, when near the 

horizon, appear larger and further than when arethead, though, in fact, the 

■agate Ibatetu k Om Menawhal learn I d the horizon 

tuU'rvenuig ohjucU furnish a pt-npeclive. If we cut off tills bj looking 
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Aerial perspective en- atmosphere is tin' greater or less dim- 
ness or distinctness of an object. This, liaving been found 
to vary with the distance, furnishes a basis of estimate. 
Tims we judge tin- relative distances of mountain peaks ris- 
ing above and beyond each other, and becoming more and 
mora dim. 1 

The art of landscape-painting depends on the principles 
of perspective. In early life, before tin- visual signs of real 
size and distance have been investigated, and the secondary 
perception acquired, it is probable that a real landscape is 
viewed as an erect surface like a picture. An important 
part of the education of artists consists in learning to view 
landscapes thus, in order to depict them, which is called by 
Rusk in "recovering the innocence of the eye," 

§ 170. The definite location of the percepts of touch on 
parts of the skin is an acquired jjerception. It is evident 
that we cannot locate these percepts unless we have knowl- 
edge of the superficial form of the body. If my foot and 
shoulder be lightly struck, I would surely lie conscious that 
the contacts were two, even if simultaneous, and this doubt- 
less by virtue of the independence of the nerve connections] 
but I could not locate the OOOtaetfl without boom knowledge 
of the localities. Now a knowledge of the superficial extent 
or shape of my body is acquired by the voluntary locomotion 
of one part, as the hand, over other parts. Having thus 
learned it, I entertain a representative image of my figure. 



through a tube, the estimate la Instant]; reduced. For Um same mm tho 
dome ot the nky appears flattened, or leas than a hemisphere. A landsman's 
estimate of distance at sea is liable to be very erroneous, liia accustomed 
basis of ground perspective being want inc. 

1 In the clear air of Italy the liacktsimind of the landscape seems much 
nearer than in hazy England. A man seen in a toy appears gigantic , the 
aerial effect overcomes and reverses the usual order (§ 168) ; ne overestimate 
his distance first, and then his sir*. On illusions see Beid, Skfatrf into the 
tlum/m Mind, eh. tl. J 91] also ttrewslrr. tMM '" Sir Wnlttr Scott (.» 

-f BM«r) llomlin, an autobiography. 
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and then it becomes possible to locate a contact on tbe foot, 
or hand, or trunk, or bead. But since this ia done through 
a representative knowledge of my superficial figure, it 
billows tbiii ibis ltii.-ali/.i'ttion is representative, mediate, and 
acquired. 1 

Moreover, if a tactile sensory nerve trunk be tied with a 
thread, all parte of the skin supplied by it become wholly 
insensible; hut if the trunk be irritated above the thread, 
pain is felt, which, however, is referred to those parts, 
although the nervous communication with them is entirely 
cut off. So when the foot ia asleep, the disagreeable s 
sation of numbness, which is distinctly referred to the foot, 
is because of an injurious pressure of a trunk nerve, per- 
haps in the thigh, and we greatly mistake tbe true situs of 
the disturbance. Such facts show that the definite location 
of the sense-percept is mediate. The remarkable illusion, 
known ill surgery 8S "the phantom limb," not only accords 
with, but strongly confirms this view. 8 

What baa been said of the location of tactile sense-percepts 
is true of cutaneous sensations generally, and also of all 

' See § 24, note on "local signs." When a babe is liurt by a pin, it 
screams, with pain, 1ml shows no mgn of knowing where the hurt ia. Some- 
thing tin- dentist pulls the wrong tooth, because; we cawwt tell liiiu certainly 
which one It is that aches. 

1 After an arm has been amputated the patient still locates sense-percep- 
tions in a representation of it. He will say : My hand is open ; now It Is 
shut. I am touching my little, finger with wy thumb, etc. An Inflation in 
the stump he feels In the phantom hand. Mlillcr insists that "them.- illnMmn 
art 1 permanent and preserve the same intensity throughout lid.' /■■'■ 
p. 843. Vulpian, Carpenter. Spring, and others, hold the contrary. Also 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, who has made a special study of the phantom limb, 
says: --The site of the amputation does not seem to exercise any influence 
upon the consciousness nf the existence of the limb, but in Uoip, if not 
nmluM by pain or other subjective symptom, the patient is ftp 
sense of the presence of the part, and this, I think, is most liable to occur 
as regards the leg." — ImwM "/ the Nenet, p. 350 ; cf. p. 360. That is, 
the old judgments of locality are gradually replaced by new one*. 

It was this curious fact that led Descartes to explain localization by * 
OkMoa, see remarks by Coleridge, Btog. Lit., ch. 6. Also by Ilibot, Oer. 
Ptych., pp. 111-2. 
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internal sensations. The latter, however, owing probably to 
the comparative sparseness of the nerve connections and to 
their being less accessible to observation, are localized with 
more difficulty and less accuracy. Painful disturbances of 
the liver, the spleen, the kidneys, are hardly distinguish- 
able, and are often misplaced even by those who know some- 
thing of their own anatomy. The well-informed physician 
often applies local remedies to parts remote from those where 
the pain is distinctly felt. 

§ 171. Let us consider another curious and significant 
fact. If 1 touch a rough wall with the end of a rod, the 
roughness is not perceived at the hand grasping the rod, but 
beyond, at the wall. Moreover, I locate the sensation also 
at the remote end of tin- rod, rather than in my body. The 
end of the rod seenis to be sensitive. I feel out there the 
roughness and hardness. The perception apparently carries 
the sensation perforce along with it out of my body ; or we 
might say, my personality seems enlarged and extended to 
the point of the rod. Upon this principle depends the 
efficacy of tools. If we felt merely their contact with the 
band, ;md not their hold and movement on the material 
they would l>v unmanageable and useless. So the knife .unl 
fork, the knitting and the sewing needle. So the probe of 
the surgeon; he feels the Iwttom of the wound. The stick 
of the groping blindman seems to him a part of himself. 
This extension of tactile and muscular sense-perception 
beyond the periphery is obviously representative and ac- 
quired. 1 

1 This feeling of enlarged personality is quite remarkable. If I hold ■ rod 
by 1 1»- middle. I feel its weight only ; but if by any otber pari, or if balanced 
vertically on my finger, 1 feel its length, and am carried out beyond myself 
to that extent. If 1 swing a plumb-line, I feel its length ; the. plumb has 
become a part of me, and describes my own circumference. If I balance a 

*l on the Up of my finger inside, and some one taps its edge with a stick, 
I M OM«|waWof tfM bow) 

This will account perhaps for Dome fancies iu dress. Iligh heels tlvc a 
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The percepts of our other senses are also located upon 
what is eoneeived to be their proximate cause. As we 
assign tangibility to what is perceived to be in contact witl 
the skin, bo we locate the red color on the rose, and ■ 
assign the blue to the sky, even after we have found out 
there is no such thing as a sky. We locate the blast of a 
trumpet in its throat, the peal of a chiireh-bell 
steeple, sweetness in the sugar, and perfume in the violet 
If, however, I have learned that odor is caused by an ether, 
I may come to represent it as diffused in the ambient air. 
The physicist, who is accustomed to represent sound as 
aerial vibration, will locate the tones of the bell, not in t 
steeple, but in its atmosphere. In these rases, the sei 
tion, if located at all, is referred to one's own body, genera 
to the organ of sense in e 



feeling of height from the j»rr>unil up. A man sef 
head, mil) feels ils weight mily ; a dandy seta lii. 
its awing, and in elevated to its centre of gravity. 
floating sasu of a young miss, and the long trail 
and enjoyable swucp to their feeling of presence. 

It wilt also account, in part at least, for 01 
exercise. A rider is more than a man ; he is, in < 
feels Ihe stroke of the horse's feet on Lhe ground ; 

or soft ; feels the animal'- .■"Hviii.'th ami p| il to 1 

have just galloped a mile, when in fact it was tin 
Perhaps the myth of the centaur took its rise from 

Lotze discusses these feelings at some length. 
Grim, ch. 2, Dit mtnehltelie tinnlichktll. 



fondness lor horseback 
le word, a horseman, 
feels it himself to be hard 
j his own, and will say. I 
horse only that gaUtrjffld 
this (i-e!inu r . 

See Utknkotmttt, bk. v. 
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Before discussing the speci6c powers of mediate 
knowledge, it is needful to consider the sequence of mental 
states. Perceptions being dependent on the presentation of 
external objects, the order in which they follow each other 
is determined from without and not by the mind. Repre- 
sentations, being wholly subjective, and so independent of 
external objects, their order of sequence must Ix? either 
altogether fortuitous, or else determined by some principle 
of the mind itself. We are conscious of a constantly chang- 
ing train of mediate cognitions; one follows another unceas- 
ingly. Evidently they do not arise at hap-hazard, but are 
connected by bonds which determine the train. 

Logical sequence occurs when one or more cognitions 
implicitly contain one other which the process of thinking 
explicates. 1 The sequence is intrinsic in the thoughts 
themselves. The individual thinker propels the train, but 
does not determine its order: this is the same in all minds, 
being independent of exj>erience and habit. 

Suggested sequence occurs when a present mental state 
induces the rejictition of a ]>ast similar state with its associa- 
tions. This bond between the present and the past is estalh- 
lished by the experience, and strengthened by the habits of 
the individual mind. It determines that a present slate 
shatl be followed by a rc]>etition of jiast states. This, as dis- 
tinct from the logical order, may lie called the psychological, 

1 For Maniple, the notion of a triangle is followed hy the uniir.n that nn 
ir angle to rqual to the sum of tlir tw« Qfpod H tBtatttt Inflf Tin.' 
n nl logical MqMUM !■ postponed (a the topic Thought. 
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or the empirical, order. Its procedure is expressed in I 
laws, called the Laws of Suggestion. 1 

§ 173. The first is the Law of Similarity, or of Rep« 
tion. thus: A present mental mode tends to suggest a past 
similar mode. The suggesting and the suggested states are 
similar, but differ in time. For examples: I see a man and 
recognize him as having lreen seen before; the grief tiiui 
now agitates me recalls a former grief. 2 This law riTpTtttiOM 
a primary condition of complete recognition, of the repro- 
duction, renewal, revival, or repetition of a previous state, 
according to subsequent laws. 3 

Present mental states tend to revive also their contraries. 
The brightness of today may remind one of the darkness of 
last night. 1 But this occurs only through the law of repe- 

1 Hamilton's treatment of this subject, Mela., p. 428 so.., abounds in good 
illustrations, but is philosophically defective. See Mill, Ex. of H.'t Phil., 
cti. 14. But in Rtid, note D—*, Hamilton gives it a much more thorough 
and satisfactory analysis. 

' Other examples : I hear a sound, ub of a steam-whistle, and recognize il 
as indistinguishable from what I have often heard before. A sweet lasUi just 
now experienced reminds me of a sweet taste experienced some time ago. 
The present thought of a social duty suggests the entirely sluiilar thought of 
yesterday. 

Let.it be noted that the principle of similarity is not association, for the 
mental states implied have not been experienced together, which is essential 
to association. Wit, which always presents something new, has been (airly 
defined as a quick discovery of remote resemblance*. E.g. the French say, 
a prudent man U like a pin, his head keeps him from going too far. Voltaire 
said, ideas are like beards, women and hoys have none. Putting these in 
form of question and answer, we have the conundrum. So also punning, 
rhyming, and a I literal ion >1< ■;■■ ml <<n ,mnl::n ies, and not at all on association. 

* For shock of similarity as (uiidaniiiil.il, sec § 60. 

The terms reproduction, etc., are apt to mislead. A present state cannot 
be strictly a revival or renewal of our past. It is similar, but not the same, 
for it differs in time, without having persisted meantime, which is essential 
to identity. 

* Other examples : The cold of this winter suggest* the heat of last summer ; 
the frigid, the torrid zone. Seeing the strength and boldness of a lion, I may 
think of the weakness and timidity of a hind. A mountain reminds me of an 
abyss. The brevity of life brings to mind eternity. Sidney Smith s 
in time of danger presence of mind is good, but absence of body is tw 
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tition. We have seen that, by the law of relativity (§ 58), 
every cognition coexists with its opposite or contrary. 
Hence a state may recall a past coutrary, hut not directly. 
Either it recalls its own past similar, and with it the past 
contrary, or the present eonii.uv recoils its past similar. 1 

§ 174. The second is the Law of Association, or of 
Redintegration, thus: Mental modes occurring together or 
in close succession, adhere, so that the after-recurrence of 
any of them tends to suggest the others. The suggesting 
and suggested states are dissimilar, hut have previously 
occurred at the same time. 2 For example: A spoken won! 
strikes my ear. The sound is somewhat familiar; that is, 
the present is similar to some previous mental state, which 
being thus partially revived, constitutes a partial reoog&i- 
tion. So far, this is according to the law of similarity. 
Hut the previous state was associated with other dissim- 
ilar yet simultaneous or successive states, to which it ad- 
heres. By virtue of this adhesion they also are recalled, 
and I now fully recognize a peculiar pronunciation as the 
habit of a friend whose person I now mentally represent, 
together with the circumstances of a conversation I had with 
him yesterday while dining with him at his home. Thus 
having revived, according to the law of similarity, one point 
of ■ part experience, the mind then, according to the law of 
redintegration, spreads, as it were, through all the attendant 

' We proceed, as it were, along the sides of a rectangle, rather thnn directly 
along its diagonal. Alexander of Aphrodisiac held that the ng 
ntmUirtf is equivalent to that of similars, because contraries always bave 
common rtlinWUn III Top., 1, 18. 

I'm liiiiiii: - ii, iiir ).!■.'. ..i similarity, due to [pebleneM ■ '" diversity at 
BBfnttlOD, M Bain, Scniet and Intellect, p. 401 at].. Am. ed. 

-;.ii<'d by Kant, Anlhrojmlo^if, § 3D. Juxtaposition is 
also usually held to cause association, as lips and teeth, Naples and Vesuvius. 
Hence this is often named the law of contiguity in time and place. Bnt 
objects in space arc known to be contiguous only by being observed simul- 
tancously or in succession ; and it is this, and not juxtaposition, that is Uie 
proxiinatti cause of the adhesion. 
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circumstances with which the point was associated, and so 
reintegrates, or makes whole again, the former total state 
This second law is obviously conditioned on the firs 

§ 175. When the experience causing the adhesion is one 
of succession, then the total reproduced is a total of succes- 
sion, and the order is the original order. We can easily say 
the wonls of the Lord's Prayer in their order; but U fl mild 
not l>e easy to say them backwards. Yet regressive order is 
not disorder, only it is not the order of association. 2 A 
natural order in some cases determines the associated order; 
fur examples: an observed cycle, as that of the seasons; an 
evolution, as the growth of plants; cause and effect, as hail 
and damage. But more often the order is arbitrary or acci* 
dental. 

After a chain of associations has been formed, it not 
infrequently occurs that intermediate links disappear, those 
that remain interlinking with each other, and still preserv- 
ing their original order. Thus the feeling of pleasure 

• Thua the name Alexander the Great may suggest Alexander lie Copper- 
smith. Campbell's lines, — 

very readily surest those of I'ope : — 

The (rowing labor* of the Lengthened way." 
The striking similarities enable us to retail the differences. 

The following, from Hobbes, la an oft-repeated and classical ill list ratlot 
"In a company In which the conversation turned upon the late civil w 
[Hf 42-10], what could be conceived more impertinent, than for a person ti 
ask abruptly, what was the value of a Unman denarius? On a tilth- n 
li.'ii, however. I was easily able to trace the train of thought which n 
the question ; for the original subject of discourse naturally introduced the 
history "f the king, and of the treachery of those who ransndtnd '-■■ ■ i 1 
to his enemies ; IhU again introduced, the treachery of Judas Iscariot, and 
the sum of DKaMrj whii/h be received, for his re want" — Lrrtnthan, pi. i, cb. 3. 
A number of line Illustrations are given by .Stew;irt, BlefMMt, i. <-■!>. ^ 
■ The in ilea of a familiar tune suggest each other, and we sing it U 
Now try to sing It backwards. 
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becomes associated in the mind of the miser directly with the 
mere possession of money, he having lost the connecting link, 
conveniences procured by money, out of the chain, money, 
conveniences, pleasure. 1 Thus it is that thoughts which 
originally followed each other in the order of logical 
sequence, and were linked by reasonings, become associated 
liv these experiences, and afterward suggest each other in 
the same order, but without a repetition of the reasoning. 
We have many special examples of this in the mediate per- 
ceptions (§ 161). 

§ 176. Whan the total revival is a complement of states 
associated by simultaneity, the likeness to a chain does not 
hold. In speaking of a train of thoughts thus associated, 
it should not lie understood that one idea or mode hriugs up 
another, and this a third, and so on, in a simple chain. We 
should remember that ordinarily in any given state we are 
conscious not of one. nor merely of a few. but of a great 
many things at once (§ ti4). Now each of tliese things may 
have its own peculiar DOnnectiona with previous states of 
the same manifold sort. Whichever one. then, operates to 
suggest its special associations, that brings up, not merely 
another one, but a new multitude, and some one of this 
throng brings up still another throng of cognitions, feelings. 
states, of every kind. The succession, then, is not like that 
of the links of a chain, but rather like that of the links of 
an intricate network, each of which has its own independent 
and numerous connections. Thus iu lively cnnvii-saiinii. 
the several topics, suggested ot'l<-n l>\ i-hunee words Of phiaBBS, 
come freely, without logical connection, and the mind is 

1 Hartley expresses this in his Law of Transit' rence. — Obtttrattonn on 
Man, Oh. 4. See alao Morell, lliti. of Phil., pt. i, eh. 1. $ 3. ThOft KTOta 
bly, Hamilton lost H. his A in Jed in kins directly with C. — Mrtn.. pp 2U 
nn. I 4".!> s.|. BO 'In- mOtl "f tfaltrj DOOM lO b<- immriliiUoly associated with 
IU monuments, n lonfi itilemn-duto chain nf -t jili.- Ininj; ovi'i-l'mfci'il. Ainiil 
tlir tin ii ■ "I :iiL<ii-iLt Bomti " HWIf W|)ll ' MM i.i'fi ill in 'a . in " 
Ham MMty ■■ ■ :■..■■; ■.,.., i. a.-.-, iik, v, ell. I. 
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crowded with successive swarms of ideas, images, thoughts 
and feelings. In reverie, images come and go 
troops, every moment the scene changes, we can scarce tell 
how, and host follows host unceasingly. 1 

§ 177. Some states between which there is no net 
and it may l>e no natural, connection become nevBrthsleai 
so firmly adherent by a frequent experience of them together, 
and perhaps never an experience of them apart, that they 
cannot l>e separafed. If one exists, the other exists along 
with it in spite <>f every effort made to disjoin them 
is called indissoluble association. 1 For example, it is ban 
in our power to dissociate color and extension. We havt 
constantly seen them combined; we have, perhaps, never o 
served color unless apparently spread, as it were, on a sui 
bee; they have been invariably conjoined. Whenever, thei 
the idea of the one occurs, that of the other comes along witl 
it, and is retained as long as the first remains. Yet there i 
no necessary connection between them. Color is wholly sub- 
jective ; extension is objective. The man born eyeless appre 
elates extension without color; and if his inner organ 1 
excited by an electric shock, he experiences color without 
extension. "There is no more connection," says Stewart, 
"between color and extension, than there is between pain 

> "Lulled in the secret chambers of Hip brain, 

Our thoughts an- linki'd by many .i bidden chain ; 
Awake but one. ami la ! What myriad* rise, 
Kncli sumps his image as the other tlics." 

' — Rogekk, Pltature* of Memory. 
"Zwar ist'M mit der Ged.inlienfatirik 
Wie mit i -inem WeK-ruii-isterslttrk, 
Wo etn Tritt taosend FSden rep, 
I>ii- s ■liimVin hjerifte hiiiilbor schiesscn. 
Die Fallen tmgesehen fliessen, 
Kin Uphill iMUend Yerbitidungen schlagt." 

— fun ft, p. 73, Whitney'* • 
See Cardaillac. AmIh F.llment. it Philoi., t. ii. cli. 5. 
• See Jura Mill, AnatgtU, etc., cli. 3. 
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and solidity." Ho might have said, not so much, for solid- 
ity may 1x3 a cause of pain, hut extension cannot be a cause 

(.if injur. 



§ 178. Clearly the two laws which have been stated are 
applicable to various modoa of cognition. Perceptions be- 
come associated merely by the experience of them together 
or in dose success ion, so that the subsequent present, it ion 
.if one excites a representation, of the other (g l'Sl). Upon 
this depends the jiossiliility of language. 1 So also memories, 
imaginings, and thoughts may suggest each other. 1 

The adhesions ifotorminad by experience ue not, bowbtbT) 
limited to cognitions, lmt take place In:! ween any, even the 
molt hatarageDeous g»mtaJ states. Not only may a feeling 
DG ueodstsd with a feeling, or a volition with a volition, 
hut a cognition may be united with a feeling. 3 a volition 



i The association between a vocal sound and the position of the organ u! 
speech requisite t<> product it enables the one lo recall and reinstate the 
oilier. Bbm the power of imitating Bounds, or of producing them at will. 
Again, these sounds are associated wit.li the thills which tiiey limine, and in 
v. riii, ii Li ii i^uure the visible forms of monk are likewise associated with the 
things. Moreover, the sound and the written word are associated with each 
other. These connections are almost wholly arbitrary, yet they are the 
essential basis of human speech. So a child comes to distinguish its right 
hand from its left (sec Jonah 4 : 11), by associating the words with a par- 
ticular set u( muscular hcnst-]™ nvjitji'iis. 

Oat who has .an ear even slightly educated appreciates the rhythm and 
rhyme of verses in silent rending; and a musician silently scans writt-n 
music, enjoying its btsnttfol and critically judging its merits. 

* No logical connect km is rc<)iii<ilc. 1 •«■ a toad, and instantly lliink "f 
lUmrlal's spear. But (or the fewd, i ataoH not liave thought of the apenr. 
See Faradint Loll, bk. iv, 11. 70:-SM2. 

* A burnt child dreads fin? ; or, as a Hebrew proverb has it i Who has 
been bitten by a snake is afraid of a rope. Says Ossian : " 'flic music ..f 
Carry! was. like the memory of joys thai are past, pleasant and iimurnful 
to the soul." Descartes, in illustrating association, says that when a child 
he had as a playmate a little girl with a arjuint, whose early friendship mads 
him ever after regard this defect with favor. See an odd case mentioned by 
Met 'null, Emotions, p. 170. 

The fact of associations or adhesions between mental states other than 
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with a cognition, an affection with a sensation, and s 
and these then suggest each other. Indeed, an associatioi 
may be so strong as to reproduce, not merely mental, 
also physical states. 1 

§ 179. The third law is the Law of Preference, thus: 
Suggestion takes the direction and is in the ratio of t 
interest which objects have for the individual mind. The 
two previous laws do not account for all the phenomena. 
They explain recurrence by association, but not why one 
idea or mode takes preference of others. They explain the 
fact of adhesion, but not why A preferably adheres to C 
rather than to B. They explain the general tendency) but 
not the mode of realization. The third law is complei 
tary. 

Associations are established by experience, but they are 
modified and directed by the native disposition, tastes, ami 
habits of the individual. Two persons under entirely .-iiiiil.u 
circumstances will recur to very different ideas, and that 

cognitive shows thnt the phrase "association of ideas," which la the usual 
title given to this whole subject, is much loo narrow. It originated with 
Locke, wtio, however, used the terra idea in a wide MUM, The old si 
tie title, " the excitation of si*'cii's," is alsn inaih quale, since adhesion* occur 
between heterogeneous states. 

1 Reading a bill of fare may excite hunger. One who has taken quinine 
In coffee, for weeks tastes its bitterness in every cup. A remedy for Inebriety 
Is to put tartar-emetic in tlie drink ; thereafter liquor is iiaiwi.nis. Sir n 
curious statement in Rush, Medical Inquiries, vol. ii, p. 12. Thinking of a 
precipice excites a thrill, and even may make one diny. Imagine a nail 
drawn across a shite, the flesh creeps. Tin; sight of the surgeon who has 
performed a painful operation on me revives my agony, and exi lb 
for his person. See the anecdote in Locke, Ettay. bt h, eh. 23, § 14. News 
of a battle makes a veteran's old wound burn. Ho Heine's ballad. Die. (Ir'tt- 
mi,:,-, ■■ Wii' hretint meine aid; Winnie!" Seeing the assassin who ha* 
recently attempted one's life may cause the wound to bleed. Possibly In 
this originated the old and widely spread notion that a murder, v - 
i i c j i . Mrpae • ■■! liis victim cansi-s tin wound lo bleed liresh. Bee tttbdmm 
genlied. Sirbctitehntft Abenleuer; Richard III, A. 1, sc. 2 ; Fair M,n,l -f 
Perth, ch. 2:'. | and (Mb Ftun. 
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perhaps in spite of the natural relations of things. Such a 
relation subsists between the ideas horse and work, and also 
between rain and growth, and to a fanner the one will sug- 
gest the other. But to a jockey the idea of a horse suggests 
■ cue, and to a tamp tain suggests mud. The preference 
i-i determined by the interest arising from taste and habit. 
Likewise our interpretation of events is determined largely 
by preference in associations according to taste and habit. 1 

The points determining preference are sometimes stated 
as the secondary laws of association, 3 thus: 1. Long con- 
tinuance or frequent repetition of impression confers prefer- 
ence. This is by the general law of habit. 2. Natural 
adhesiveness causes preference. One's disposition, as 
gloomy or cheerful, his taste, as vulgar or refined, bia 
talents, as for languages or mathematics, will generally 






1 A very fine iilustraUon, too long to quote, will be found in Merchant of 
I'. Kt ■ . A. 1. so. I. speech of Salariuo. 

Win n HMH and Joshua were coming down from the mount, and heard 
from far the noise of the people as they shouted, the warrior said with mili- 
tary brevity : — 

■• A nolte of w.r In (be amp." 
But the poet said : — 

" Not the voice of them that tbout far mutery. 

Bat Ihe voice of them Ib.l ilDff, do I bur." — Biodiu 31 ! II. 

The following classical illustration is Liken bun llelvetius: '-The passions 
not only concentrate our attention on certain exclusive aspects of Uie objects 
wliii.li they present, but they likewise often deceive us in ■■Owing these Bame 
objects where they do not exist. The story is well known of a parson and 
a gay lady. They had both heard that the moon was peopled, believed it, 
and telescope in hand, were attempting to discover the inhabitants. If I 
mn not mistaken, says tin* lady, who looked first, I perceive two shadows ; 
tin i I™ u'l IgMAbJ MOB other, and are doubtless two happy lovers, [.overs, 
madam, suya the divine, who looked next, oh. flo * The two shadows you 
siiw m trM two staples of a cathedral. This story is the history of mankind. 
In general we perceive only in things what wc are desirous of Bud 
.-aril i. u in On' BMOO, various prepossessions make us always recognize 
ml*." — Dr /' Et} ml, dhl. S, ch. 2. 

« See Brown, PUT. -./ Hum. Min,l, S 37. 
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give direction to his associations. 1 3. Recentness of the im- 
pression. 4. Concentration of mind in attention. 

§ 180. The English school of psychologists hold that t 
principle of association is the fundamental law of mind. 
All our psychic states are merely transformed associations. 
"Not only our intellectual pleasures and pains, but all 
the phenomena of memory, imagination, volition, reasoning, 
and every other affection and operation, are only different 
modes or cases of the association of ideas ; so that nothing 
is requisite to make any man whatever he is, but a sentient 
principle with this single property." 2 

We have endeavored to exhibit the principle of associa- 
tion, not as productive or trans forming, but as merely I 
productive. It is unquestionably of wide and important 
consequence in mental processes, especially as underlying 
the specific faculties of representation. To these, we i 



'Says Aristotle in De. Memoria : "Certain things with certain minds 
become more intimately associated at the first movement than with other 
minds, though i!u> bt frequently repeated. Hence it is that some object! 
which we have seen but once arc mure perfectly remembered by u 
others which we have oftentimes beheld," 

a Priestley, llirtU-ij* Hworfc Int. Essay, p. 24. The whole theory ( 
evolution is contained in the last clause. 

The general subject is discussed by Aristotle. Dr J/eni. rl ffeia., ii, 8 ; by 
Augustine, Confr**i<>nt, lib. i, ch. 19; by Leibnitz, Norn. £*»., I, ii, ch. 33 ;• 
by Hobbes, Ltriuthnn. ch. 3 ; and by Coleridge. Btog. Lit., cbs. 6-7. Tho 
theory culminated with Hartley. ObMTvaftoM M .Won. ch. 4. He found in 
association Uie fundamental law of mind, which alone accounts for all mental 
phenomena whatever; the proline principle, which evolves from mere expe- 
rience all our activities of both consciousness and conation. He held that 
" transference " is the generalization of this process {g 176, note). The 
theory has been variously modified by Its chief advocates, James Mill, Johi 
S. Mill, Rain, and Spencer, but in its essential features is characteristic o 
the English school of tldnkers. 



CHAPTER IV. 



§ 181. Memory is the representation of a past experience. 
This definition implies that the past experience is repre- 
sented as a past experience. Memory is a recognition, a 
knowing over again, a consciousness of a certain mental 
image, involving the conviction that this image now repre- 
sents ideally wh3t was formerly experienced really. 

It seems to be an ultimate constitutional fact, which, 
t)i<TiT,itv. is imt iii it-self susct'j.'tihlv of explanation, that 
mind tends to modM consciously similar t>> previous modes, 
or tends to a conscious repetition of its modes, and this 
tendency, in respect of cognitions, gives rise to the phenom- 
ena of memory. This we shall cull the theory of repetition. 1 

§ 182. There is in an act of memory, a primary and a 
secondary judgment. The primary is a psychological judg- 
ment, a fact of consciousness. It is that I have heretofore 
experienced a state similar to the one now present. More 
than this it does not affirm. It makes a conscious reference- 
to past time, hut is wholly indefinite as to time when. This 
primary- judgment may not attend a renewed oognhaon, A 
state that has in fact been experienced before may stem quite 
novel, may not be recognized. Then it is not memory. 

> A thing la said to be repeated when there is another thing numerically 
distinct, but otherwise indistinguishable ; t* precisely similar. They are 
either separate in space, as two cuing; or In time, as a double rap 
both, aa the twin Promina. Menial Mates are repetitive when they differ in 
time only. An net of memory repeats but a part. When I represent 
former presentation, the two states differ in many respects besides time 
s«me common or repeated element produces the shock (if similarity. 



\ 
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But when this judgment does occur, recognition, in so far, 
is intuitive and unerring. 

That this is a psychological judgment is evident. The 
shock and judgment of similarity, in ease of simultaneous 
impressions, is allowed by all to be an ultimate, intuitive fact 
of consciousness. Surely in case of successive impressions, 
as the strokes of a clock, the judgment of similarity is not 
less a fact of consciousness, not less an intuition. 



§ 183. The secondary judgment of memory affirms the 
time, place, and circumstances of the past experience, and 
constitutes complete recognition. The primary judgment 
is immediate and certain; the secondary is mediate, ftttd 
liable to error, being subsequent and inferred. Hence ill 
distrust of memory has reference exclusively to this BeOOttcV 
ary judgment. For we are very apt to conjoin circum- 
stances which were really separate in time and place, and so 
to mistake an act of imagination for one of memory. 1 

The secondary judgment may lw attended by any degree 
of belief, from the faintest suspicion, up to the highest con- 
fidence, falling just short of strict certainty. The degree of 
this belief seems to correspond with the degree of familiarity 
excited by the incoming circumstances. 1 When this feeling 
is strong, the judgment is quite pronounced and confident. 
In case two points belonging to my past experience recur in 
memory, each is attended by its own degree of familiarity, 
If, however, they originally occurred together, their recur- 

' For rumple, on meeting a man I recognize him as one I met yesterday. 
I call him by name, and apeak of our previous meeting ; but in a moment lin 
•OOTlDMI >"•■ thai he is another penon whom I have never met before. Did 
I iUt'Wtlier mistake ? Not every particular. I am still certain that the 
btqavakn hi- made won in some respect quite similar to a former impression. 
My emir wiw nolely in the secondary Judgment. The trustworthiness of 
. rj li's largely in the ability to distinguish between a real and an 
ideal ffli I 'lllllMI oi circumstances. 

■ F<>r the feelings of eertainly and belief, see g '227. For familiarity as a 
basis of memory, m g -'^ I 
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rence is attended by a degree of familiarity more than is due 
to their sum, for to this sum we must add the familiarity 
arising from their original connection. Then I am highly 
confident that the two originally occurred together. 1 Thus 
our confidence in recollecting a past fact is greatly increased 
by connecting with it minute and otherwise insignificant 
circumstances. 

§ 184. It is quite evident that memory acts according to 
the laws of suggestion. Ite primary judgment is a specific 
judgment of similarity, one relative to the part. This cor- 
responds to the first law of suggestion, the law of similarity. 
Its secondary judgment is a judgment of totality, bringing 
in the time, place, and circumstances. This corresponds to 
the second law, the law of association or redintegration. The 
laws of suggestion, therefore, as applied to cognitions, are 
laws of memory. 

§ 1B5. The law of memory is involved in the more general 
law tint mind tends to modes similar to previous modes, or 
tends to repetition. This theory of repetition is in contrast 
with what may be called theories of retention.* 

One of these holds that a state of mind excited by an 



1 It has often been asked, fur instance, why it is tbat on trying to recall 
the name of a person while looking at him. I successively reject Smith. Jones, 
and others, but on trying Brown, I am at once assured that this is his name, 
Augustine, C»nfeg*ivn*, bk. x, ch. 10, gives an explanation differing from 
that above. 

2 In common speech the phenomena of memory are usually tx|>ris~.il 
metaphorically. The mind is said to retain its knowledge and to revive or 
reproduce it on occasion. Memory is a storehouse where the accumulation* 
an treasured up, a thr-nlnni* omnium rrrtoii, says Cicero, Dt Orat»rt, i, 5. 
ll is a bureau where facts are filed for reference, a reservoir of experiences, 
>i patJm owTipin aur**™*. saya Plato, F/iiUl-ua, 34 Steph. All such figurative 
expressions are unscientific. They are accommodations to be tolerated only 
in Ihe poverty of language. Si* I-oeke, Ei&ay, bk. ii. ch. 10, $ -J. Yet 
many psychologists undertake to explain how mind does literally retain and 
reproduce its — yMilw 
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object iw actually retained ever afterward in a condition of 
tension, and on a fit occasion springs forth into conscious- 
ness. A mental activity can never absolutely cease to be. 
lbs predominance is lost, but the activity itself does I 
not, cease. It continues as an activity of inferior, and it may 
be of extremely low, tension, until some combination occurs 
that revives its intensity, when it reappears, again predomi- 
nant, and the same, having persisted throughout. 1 

Two objections may be offered in passing. All agree that 
my consciousness of an event is my knowledge of that event. 
But according to the theory, my knowledge next day in 
memory of the event is this same knowledge revived. 
Hence this knowledge in memory is a consciousness of the 
event of yesterday; that is, I am conscious of the past, 
which is absurd. 

A perception and my recollection of it are states differing 
widely in kind. The one is relative to a present external 
object, the other is wholly subjective; the one is passive, 
the other active; the one is attended by sensation, the other 
not. There is a similarity amid these differences, yet they 
are such as preclude identity. 

§ 186. Other psychologists attribute memory to physical 
action, and find ground in the brain for the phenomena of 
retention. "We know what are the conditions of making 
an acquirement, or of fixing two or more things together in 

1 Bo IliThart and his followers. Sec especially Schmidt. Vttmk rinrr 
Mtt<iplin*il- 'l<r Irnn um A'alur, p. 231 sq. This view was adopted by Hamil- 
ton, who defines memory as " the power which the mind possesses of retain- 
ing hold of the knowledge it has acquired." - U«ta., Lee. SO. He rails ii 
■ iln . murntUn .irretentive faculty in which the phenomenon of r.tmti.jTi 
Is the central notion." — Id., p. 412. He distinguishes it sharply from ■• the 
n 'i i nil active f.-uulty. of t lie proiUM by which what is lying dormant in 
memory is awakened." — Id., p. 427. Bain condemns thU as fictitious. — 
LagU, p. 040. Yet elsewhere he says: "The fundamental property of iutrl- 
lect, named retentiveneas, supposes that something has been ingrained in 
the mental structure that succeeding impressions have not been able to blot 
.mi." - S urn - ■■-■' t,.i.n,-,-<, j). 326. 
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memory. The separate impressions must be made together, 
or Dow in close succession, and they must be held together 
for a certain length of time, either on one occasion or on 
repeated ooeasioDB. Now to each impreeaian, eacb sensation 
or thought, there corresponds physically a group of uerve- 
currcnis. When two impressions occur, or closely raooeed 
one another, the nerve-currents find some bridge or plan 
of continuity, better or worse, according to the abundance 
of nerve-matter available for the transition. In the cells 
or corpuscles where the currents meet and join, there is, in 
uonaeqtumce of the meeting, a strengthened connection or 
a diminished obstruction, a preference track for that line 
nvt-r uther lines where no continuity lias been established. 
This is merely a hypothetical rendering of the facts, yet it is 
ft very probable rendering." 1 

When we consider the concomitance and interdependence, 
the mutual action and reaction, of mind and brain, and the 
progressive growth and gradually confirmed organization of 
the latter, this hypothesis, though perhaps too specifically 
stated, seems plausible. That the brain acquires prefer- 
ences is possible, and if so, it may largely determine in 
spontaneous memory the succession of images, and in volun- 
tary memory the greater ease with which certain lines of 
thought are recalled. As in perception, the mind is nassiTB 
and determined to its special state by the condition of the 
excited sensory-, so it is conceivable that in memory it may 
lie passively determined to certain successive states by ac- 
quired brain tendencies, by physical preferences, which have 
become established through habitual exercise. 8 

i Bala, Viml i"<I H-hj, p. 11T. \V> adopt the Illustration of Gasseudi, 
who compares mind to a slimi of paper which ia capable of receiving very 
many folds, and which not only repeals those in which it baa I 
or sharply laid, "MTM rtinm j«-f int furtli Mfotfb rrritari, rolirr, app't- 
rniv, ntOMMM WW pHM iirrrpta, Mfna, gM •'•' HHMK ""V i/wiii npnnlr 
tfjunnlurr — Fhi*ira, lib. vlil, oh, 3, g 3. 

* This will explain wby aged persons often hare a virid memory of early 
events, and one duu of thoae recent, aa illustrated by the character Klsprth 
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This supposed transference of cause from the mental 
the physical sphere has an analogous precedent in the t 
quisition of physical dexterities and habits under the law 
of reflex action (§ 87). We may conceive that as muacula 
movements, originally voluntary, become by habit involun- 
tary physical instincts, a ganglionic nervous centre Roquir> 
ing the power to determine and co-ordinate them u purely 
reflex actions, so brain may acquire such conformation i 
determine automatically a series of states, and their con- 
comitant states of consciousness. Such transference from 
the mental to the physical seeins to be according to laws < 
growth and complete development. 1 

in Scott's Antiquary. We may suppose (hat in old age certain lines of cere- 
bral communication have become fixed, ami the brain indurated by a sort of 
organic crystallization, with a loss of youthful plasticity and the power of 
forming new combinations. 

The hypothesis is helpful in accounting for the loss of specific n 
Dr. Heattie loat, for some time, from a blow on the head, his knowledge of 
Creek, whilst his otter mental stores were left intact, liallantyne relate* 
of Scott that when The Bri<ie of Lammrrmonr was submitted to him after 
ah Mines-, he did not rei'ogni/.c it an liis own, though the original tradition, 
wiis si ill clearly re me inhered. 

We often hear of eases of marvellous power of memory, and they n 
on us the impression tliat. the power is unlimited. Hut every one is a block- 
head In something, and memory in the lines of incaiiacity is a rope of & 
Moreover, much improvement In later life Is a substitution, which is noi 
addition, of mature for immature judgments. We lose at one end as much 
as is gained at the other. Newton, turned theologian, forgot his own scien- 

tilii- dinrnYiTir- : -oil Kni-ouu, ioi-L-oi. his ther-lougue in favor d liiiin. 

These limits to memory are best explained by identifying them with Uie 
limited capacity of the brain to receive ami ivtiin lines of preferred activity. 

i S|nni;er carries this very far. " Memory belong* to that cln.ss of psychl- 
cal states which are in progress of being organized. It continues so long at 
Uin organization of them continues, and disappears when the organization of 
lliein is complete." Memory is " incipient iiihtinet." and instinct " 
of organised memory, '" it is •'inherited experience. 1 ' — /Vinn/rfri of Pwy- 
cAobff, j§ 1P2, 202. Birds instinctively building their nests a 
a fully or\-iiiiiied, and SO obsolete, inherited memory. Tiny in, ili.-n. inure 
completely ileielojicd beings than we, who arc in an earlier, transition stage. 
lliiimmitv, ilii'ii, is 1 1, on in.- il.nvn In Ihe bnital forms. Rut how did we CTflT 
:, up to our present unstable height? IWi 
<■', ..lutein work l».'th ngi *J "in i" 
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It appeara reasonable, therefore, to accept the hypothesis 
that, as a result of mental exercise, the concomitant activi- 
ties of the brain induce lines of preferred or mots holla 
nervous action, having various degrees of permanence, which 
determine subsequent mental tendencies. 1 But this hypoth- 
esis cannot be held exclusively. It is not sufficient to 
account for all tbe facts. It does not explain voluntary 
recollection, wherein will determines the train of images. 
It affords no explanation (S? first spontaneous memories, 
wherein experiences often recur to us for tbe first time with 
a vividness and vigor surpassing old established memo- 
ries] i»>r why recentuess of impression is a special occasion 
of vivid memory. Hence tbe theory of a mental tendency 
to repetition is held by us as expressing the original and 
ultimate ground of memory; and the theory of physical 
retention is allowed as supplementary. 

§ 187. Having defined memory, and discussed tbe princi- 
ple! and causes to which it is to be referred, we now turn to 
examine LtB kinds. A distmrlinn is taken according as 
memory is exercised spontaneously, called remembrance, or 
under the direction of will, called recollection. 2 

In remembrance one image follows another, according to 
the laws of suggestion and involving a reference to past 
time, without the intervention of will. Tbe mind is passire, 
operating spontaneously, and we are reminded of things 
simply and solely as they happen to be similar or associated, 
without any exercise of choice. It is so in reverie. In 



1 In that case It is Hie- brain, slid not the mind, which is retentive o( 
impressions, but not of knowledge, much as tin* printed page retain* iu 
Bturv. or the worn channel its current. Brain is the bank of deposit which, 
whi'ii drawn upon, yields not the same, but simitar and equivalent knowledge. 
Tin lieult n ami tntabliahod pSSM in preferred by mind in sulwrvjni-iil 
a speak literally, neural states facilitated by exercise tend 
induce mental stale* similar I" those previously concurring, 
distinction dads ErtMn Ari»i"tli". and occurs even in the title of lias 
Dt Mem. it linn., nipt |u-4mi' ""' ArAnnirtt. 



■' 
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dreams, also, we have an illustration of mere remembrance 
the absence of a directing will over the train of images belli 
characteristic of dreaming. 

Remembrance or involuntary memory may be subdivides 
into simple recognition or reminiscence, and complex FttGQg 
nition or remembrance proper. We are often reminded i 
something, with a sense of familiarity, but without j 
remembrance of the time, place, or circumstances at i 
former experience. This is simple recognition or renrinis 
sense, the law of repetition alone being effective.' When, 
however, the law of redintegration also becomes inviduu 
tarily effective, suggesting the time, place, or other associ- 
ated circumstances, this fuller reminding may Im- l&stui 
[pushed as complex recognition, or remembrance proper. 

§ 188. Recollection is voluntary or intentional memory. 
It is an activity, a deliberate choice being followed by an 
endeavor to recall something fully to mind. The special 
function of will is to fix attention, to concentrate conscious 1 ' 
ness on a chosen object (§ S9). The immediate effect is to 
intensify the consciousness of the chosen object at tin- 
expense of others within its sphere, according to the law of 
limitation (§ 83). A further consequence is that the 
adhering states are brought into clear consciousness accord- 
ing to the law of redintegration (§ 174). Thus we re-col- 
lect the former circumstances. From among these we may 
then choose one as a new object of attention, and repeating 

1 From each vague impressions Plato drew an argument ff>r the pre-ciist- 
■im at tin -i. ill ; tnd, i lull-ill, it [a eta; w ttaoy ibat tbey are memories of 
a previous life, of another world. So Wordsworth, in his famous ode, " Inli- 
(aniions of Immortality " i — 



Rin miltni iinu.i. ..[ (laiy, do 
Fro™ Qad, who I* out boat*." 
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the process determine continuously the succession of the 
intellectual bain. 

The subjective correlative of will is desire (§;J 71, 74). An 
effort to recollect implies a want, it is an endeavor to gratify 
■ desks, <■..</. curiosity. But desire is oendition&d on oogta- 
efon. This implies that the thing we seek for intontioBali; 
in memory is not wholly out of consciousness, nol trbolly 
unknown, We cannot endeavor to recollect BomethiDg <>f 
which we have at present no remembrance whatever. " We 
still hold of it, as it were, a part, and by lids pari which we 
hold we seek that which we do not bold. 7 ' 1 Throughout the 
process, the effort is stimulated by the want, which at its 
close is satisfied, and both together cease. a 

; An ;n-ii(j.\ r,,-„i, ,,,,, „... lil,. \. L >li, 1-". 

* The process of recollecting amy he illustrated thus ; Suppose I wish to 
make a quotation, but have in mind (inly the first few words, '"Take physic, 
pomp; — " I repent this much over and over with close attention, but what 
follows due* not recur. I then turn tiiy attention to sunn- iis^.n i:Ut'l ciremn- 
:.l In nil Shakspeare M Hi authnr. Itis name suggests the titles 
of his plays, I ran these over in mind, ud tin- bagMBl SMM bMt suited 
to, or most familiar in connection with King Lear. 1 recall attentively one 
Uld imiiiiIht <>i iln characters of the tragedy, and it strikes ine as most likely 
that Lmi hlimnlt mold use such words. I tlien picture with nttentJon his 
m-Yi i.il sitn.itioim, und the storm scene apparently connect* with the words, 
I recall the image of tin 1 hnvel, and the humiliated knit: itooptuj to enter it; 
then his worda come in full to mind ; I can almost hear him saying: — 

" Tmkr pbTalc, ponip; 
E»po«« lhy«elf to fwl •!»! UNKfcM f«l, 

Says Aristotle; "When we accomplish an act of recollection, we pass 
through a i ' . tBl il we arrive at a move- 

ment on which the one we are in quest of is hahitually consequent. Thus it 

I* that we hunt through tin. 1 me I train," Perhaps tills suggested the com- 

1 ■Ti^iuus ; "For us dogs," says he. -having once found the 
footsteps of their same, follow from trace to trace, deeming it already all 
would reCovir In- past cognitions from oblivion must 
■■,' part* which remain U him Of these cognitions, and the clrcuni- 
BUnofS with which they clMDM 10 1" BD B Me f d, «0 ilic cud that he shall 
Hfhl ■'!! nUUtUBg wUOta »h;ill Mffl Un for a starting-point from whence 
to follow out his recollection ol the others." 
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§ 189. A distinction of some practical importance i 
between circumstantial and philosophic memory. Circuro 
stantial memory is dependent on accidental relations, such a 
the sensuous or superficial resemblance of tilings, their anal 
ogies, their contrarieties, their vicinity in time or place, i 
other insignificant coincidences. A philosophic memory i 
determined by essential relations, such as cause and effect 
means and end. premises and conclusion, associating thing 
by their scientific affinities and logical connection. The fi 
is manifested by children, or by undisciplined minds genei 
ally, and seems more natural; the second is rather a resu' 
of intellectual education, ami s-tims mure artificial. Tin 
one Lb ready and quick, and often surprises us with it* 
extent, variety, and minute accuracy of detail; the othei 
appears sluggish, is cimiplained of its defective, and fails i; 
non-essential particulars. All minds make use of both; I 
with one class of minds the former, with another class, 
latter, kind of memory is predominant and habitual. 1 

1 In looking up a quotation, one person can tell whereabouts in the b 
it occurs, whether on the Tight or left hand page, and whether at top, mlddl 
or bottom r anollicr]*rsoTi recalls mily its l.iL'ii'iil niiincction with the snbj- 
matter nf the book. A punster and a rhyiuster are engaged by accident 
coincidences In the sound of syllables ; a wit and a poet are occupied with 
the inner, subtile, and delicate logic implied in the expression. M&gllabccchi, 
!il>r;iii;ui to I In- Qnnd Duke "( Tuscany, was asked to produce a certain rare 
book. " It is impossible," said he ; " there is hut one in the world, and that 
is in the Grand Seignior's library at Constantinople, the seventh book, o 
the fifth shelf, on the right band as you go in." Montaigne, whoae cast of 
mind was reflective and speculative, more tenacious of principles than <A 
fiii-ts, oiiijilaiiii'il ni ivnni nf hi. mi.] v. ■■ I am forced," says he, "<0 SlS 
my servants by the names of tlieir employments, or by the countries wlie 
they were horn, for I can hardly remember their proper names ; and if I 
should live long, I question whether I should remember my oi 

All the great masters of human nature mark the distinction. OCCTlBtaS 
makes Saucho I'anxn, the boor, talk very circumstantially ; but Don Quixote, 
the cultivated man, though crazed and absurd, is made to talk quite pU|a> 
soplUcally. But compare, especially, Hostess Quickley's speech before the 
Chief Justice. In King Henry IV, pt, ii, Act 2, sc. I, with that of Lady i'ercy 
to Northumberland, sc. 3. 
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Circumstantial memory is often used specifically to 
strengthen bonds of the same sort, or to supplement philo- 
sophic memory, and confirm its more uncertain adhesions. 1 
Mnemonics, the art of memory, v-nmrla technics is an 
BXpaoaion of this principle into a •jstnn. The jmssession 
of such artificial means accounts for many wonderful feats 
of memory. Very many systems have been devised, hut 
they are of little value, the adhesions being only temporary. 1 

1 The familiar doggerel, "Thirty days hath September," etc, is useful in 
tla way. The word rihgyor, computed of the initials of the seven prismatic 
Colors, helps us to remember them in their order. A quaint phrase serves a, 
similar end ; as, '■ Sbakspeare died in the two siiteens," i.r. *.£>. 101(1. The 
scholastic logic ■honnded in mnemonic devices, the mod famous and useful 
one being the hexameters beginning " Ilarbnra, Celnrent," etc. 

1 It is highly probable that such a system was used by Seneca, who boasts 
that on one occasion, two hundred unconnected veraes having been pro- 
nounced in his hearing, he repeated them ill reverse order. The feat of the 
law-student of l'adua. cited by Mtiretus. and recited amazedly by Hamilton, 
Mfl'i., p. 421 si]., was doubtless of this sort, for he proposed to teach a 
fe 11 ow-s indent the art; hence his "farinH* mirifleiwinrnm" is unworthy of 
so much sterile astonishment. Simonidcs, the Greek poet, 5th century b.<\, 
invented a syst«m which is described by Quintilian. When Simonides pro- 
|ki..,il (,, teach Tiiemistocles liis art, Themistocles, whose natural power of 
meioory was such that he knew by name each of the twenty thousand citi- 
■Bl "f Athens, replied: "I had rather you should teach me the art of 
i "i j' i riiiL- ." He had found that memory, like other gifts, is the < 
gods when they give too much. " Si la souvenir embellit la vie, 
la rend possible. Dieu a mesurt la peine a nos forces en no 
rmilili." Sophocles pronounced memory the queen of power 
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CHAPTER V. 
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§ 190. The representative state, considered genericnUv. 
J8 culled an image, the act an imaging. Having thus fai 
found these terms euilieient, we have reserved the ^ 
imagination, with its conjugates, to himi/itut, imaginarjf, i 
as exclusively applicable to the mode of representation DO" 
before us, co-ordinate with memory and thought 

Imagination is the representation of an ideal object. 
this, definition it is needful to explain the specific different* 
ideal object. There are two spheres of cognition, of t 
kinds of objects of knowledge, the real and the ideal. 
real object is one that truly exists either objectively, 1 
given in perception, or subjectively, given in self-pe 
lion; or it is one that actually lias been, and is now r 
sented in memory. The unreal is that which does nut, i 
pethapa never did) exist, a negation of the real, 
furnishing no object of cognition. Now, by the logical law 
of excluded middle, there can be nothing between the real 
and unreal; yet the mind has power In consider a real object 
as unreal, tliat is, to disregard the fart, ami also power to 
form images or ideas representing things that arc in fact 
unreal. Such objects are ideal objects, and the act n 
ing them is imagination. 

§ 191. In memory the representation is judged to be of i 
past experience; in imagination it is not so judged. In 
other words, the objects of memory are facts of Bxp 
those of imagination may or may not be faeis of expei iand 
the question is not considered, the representation is in disre- 
;-ml of experience. 
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"Memory is an immediate knowledge of a present idea, 
involving an absolute belief that this idea represents another 
act of knowledge that has been. Imagination is an immedi- 
ate knowledge of an actual idi-u. which, as not subjectively 
self-con fcradictory, but logically possible, involves the hypo- 
thetical lelief that it objei'tivrlv may be, that it is really 

possible." 1 Imagination is ptodnotiTei memoiyu merely 

11'l.nnliuaive. The object represented in memory U real; 
that represented in imagination may be unreal. Memory 
is mediate knowledge of the actual in the past; imagina- 
tion is mediate knowledge of the possible in the past, pres- 
riii, or. future. 3 The ideas or images ia both cases are real, 
but thry differ iii their origin and in their objects. 

§ 192. The sphere of the real is finite; that of the unreal 

is Infinite. Mind (nugMsses the. bounds of the Mai, sad 

forms fur itself ideal objects in the Imimdlcss unreal. But 
there are limits to its excursive power. That imagination 
is conditioned on memory is one limitation. Although it 
disregards experience, it cannot transgress the bounds of 

' Hamilton, Ditcuntions, p. 58. Am. ed. 

1 Were thiii power wholly lacking. we should be unable to devise for tie 
future, or to UttcJpBffl nd provide ft* BVU the neil coming moment. AH 
hope, all reasonable forecast of events, all inspired prophecy, the history of 
the future, ire wr<>ut'lil out l>y imagination, and then become memnries as 
lime flows by. The young, says Aristotle, live forwards in hope, the old live 
backwards in memory. — Rhrt., ii, 12. The following lines of Shelley mark 
the distinction : — 

In vacant ob«l™ yuur ■ Wfdi Imii;™, 

And point* wlit-ro on™ you hi, .nd now ibuuld be, 

Bh«il idkI ■• IbcD wp mrl ; 4[jd *bo repllet, 
Veiling In n* tuT wcmdjitihttd eyw: 

My SH> Hope, atn ipuki o(»ll loeocM.* 



Tamt.1 h ihi nd cndiuireH mt (giUa, 
And (Ought 1 rr»l>1te f rnm my (rntle pain, 
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experience. At the furthest extreme, its images are corr 
binationa of partial experiences giv3n by memory; it 
only the combination that is new. 1 The limitation is noi 
to objects of sight, nor in general to those of sense. 2 All 
presentations, external and internal, all sensations, dilu- 
tions, desires, affections, volitions, and thoughts furnish, 
through memory, materials for imagination. Whatever c 
be remembered can be idealized. The true limitation is 
experience reproduced in memory. 

A second limitation: Imagination, being representative of 
an intuition, is, like intuition, possible only on condition 
that its immediate object be individual. If we try to fon 
the image of a triangle, it must be of some individual rigurt 
To the individual is opposed the general. I can form no 
image of the general. The notion triangle can attain i 
generality only by surrendering distinct existence in space. 
Nature and fact do not present the general, but only i 

' '• For it is not in the power o! the most exalted wit or enlarged u 
standing, by any quickness or variety of thought, to invent or (nunc o 
new simple idea in the mind. The dominion of man, in this little world <> 
hii< own understanding is much the same as it is in Uic great world (if visible 
things, wherein his power, however managed by art and skill, reaches no 
further than to compound or divide the materials that are made It 
but can do nothing towards the making the least particle of new 
destroying one atom of what is already in being." — Luckb, Euay, hit ii, 
eh. 2, g 2. Experience in the quarry whence memory draws the materials 
with which imagination (Ger. Einbildungskrnfl) builds. 

Hume asks, however, whether one who had seen blue and yellow, but not 
green, would not \«- ;it>]>: In [.inn an [\\va of i;reeu by einiipnunding the other* 

in imagination. 

1 We most readily represent visual objects, and this with surpassing clear- 
ness and accuracy, and so become slaves to the eye, — a despotism from 
which l*ythagoras by his numeral and Plato by his musical symbols, as tl 
llrsl TpoFaiJiuTniy of the mind, sought to emancipate their disciples. Se«j 
Phicdn, (HI Ste. Some writers have so far yielded to this sway of the eye a 
to teach that imagination is limited to visual objects. So Addison, Plratttrr* 
of I mag., Hprel. 40 ; and Reid, Jnirllfi, P-wr*. E**ay, iv, ch. 1. Other 
teach that it Is limited to objects of sense. So Stewart, Element*, pt, I, ch. 8 ; 
and also Descartes, who says: " Imagfitari nihil aliud est quam rei corporeal 
ftguram seu imagineni conteniplari." — M..I., ii. 
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viduals, having each a distinct existence in space or time. 1 
My experience, then, is only of individuals; and as images 
are representations of experience, they are limited to indi- 
viduals. 

The third limitation of imagination is common to all 
powers of knowledge. Every cognitive experience is con- 
ditioned on pure ideaa and principles, discerned by reason, 
acting as regulative, or rather as limitative, of cognition 
(§ 151). These, then, set bounds that imagination cannot 
transcend. We cannot imagine a body out of space, or an 
uncaused event, or an absolute beginning or ending, or con- 
tradictories coexistent, or irresponsible personal actions. 
Beyond the sphere- thus strictly circumscribed, imagination 
cannot pass. The light dove cleaving in free flight the thin 
air, whose resistance she feels, might think that her move- 
ments would be far more free and rapid in air-less space. 
lint her flight fails from lack of support even in the rare 
regions, long before she reaches the invisible yet absolute 
limn, beyond which the lightest wing can never soar. So 
witfcin B net unmeasured region of pure ideas, the atmos- 
phere of reality, imagination may play, but not beyond. 



§ 193. Within these limits, unBginatum shows , 
modes of activity. Certain differences fairly distinguish 
kinds; others seem to be marks rather of degree. One 
mode of exercise we will call the simple to distinguish it 
from the complex or productive imagination. 

Simple imagination consists in the transfer of an object 
from the real to the Ideal sphere. It r ep re n eatj an object 
tliit m teal without reference to its reality, that is, in disre- 
gard of the fact; as, If the sun be now in the sky. Here a 
known reality is idealized; the matter is treated hypotheti- 
cally. Another simple exercise is to idealize in spite of 
fact, taking the obverse of reality; as. Were the sun not in 



i Mlii. i I. M.-i,i/,liijtif*, p. BA, 
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i lie sky- To realize is the converse of to idealize; it ia t 
bring matter from the ideal sphere into the real; as, But t 
sun is now in the sky. The obsolescence of the subjunc- 
tive mood, which is the ideal mode of speech, indicates i 
common neglect of these distinctions. 

§ 194. From the individual objects presented to sens 
external or internal, and represented in memory, thouj^ 
abstracts qualities, and forms representative notions 
combining them into new qualitative wholes; this i 
sis and synthesis. From such individual objects, the com 
plex or productive imagination severs parts, and forms ideas 
by recombining them into new quantitative wholes, into new 
individuals; this is dissection and construction. The objects 
thus represented are contingent or unreal, the only ;n mil 
existence being the factitious images or ideas of the mind, 
representing what would l>e possible to intuition, and t 
responding to objects merely hypothetical. 1 

Dissection and composition constitute one special exerc 
nf the productive faculty. It may, however, merely alt* 
proportions, or size, or motion, making transformations a 
space or time. The former species is constructive imagi- 
nation; the latter is plastic imagination. 3 

1 Tims out of materials furnished by memory arc constructed r 
metrical figures, new mechanical inventions, palaces of pearl, satyr* and 
mermaids, all fabulous monsters and events, the novelties of prose fiction, 
the creations nf poesy and art. For an excellent example of dissection and 
composition, see the description of Chimera by Homer, Iliad, vi, 144 so,.; 
hy Hesiod, Thtoaong, v, 822 sq. 

1 Hence the grotesque Caliban, the fantastic Touchstone, and the extl 
gant Parol lea. Hence the BrobdJgnagl and Lilliputians, the nut-shell ca 
(Juecn Mab {ftomn- ind Jiilin, A. 1, so. 4), the golden car of Juno (/J 
v), and the great chariot of die Sun-god 1'hobus. Time, space, a 
are its subject*. It expands a geologic cycle to myriads of centuries, © 
presses the stellar system to a celestial vault, and inspires ruck's pr 
brag : " I'll put a girdle round about the earth in forty minutes." — A 
tnrr Viijht'i Dl MM, A. ". se. 1. 

i Is Imagination creative t Creation Is Uie 

bringing into exUU-ucr what did not before exist. Urlnging order out of 
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§ 195. Other distinctions may be taken, determining 
varieties according to the relative predominance o£ oo-operat- 
ing activities. The lirst claiming our attention is oharaoter- 
hsed m-gativi'ly by ihe absence of volitional control. 

Involuntary imagination is spontaneous, without ebotee. 
Phantasy is an appropriate name for this variety. The 
phantom that friglit us in the dark, the spectra) voices thai 
wc bean the odd) tadteroaa, and absurd ideas thai strike us, 
are among its products. Phantasies have an instinctive 
origin. Mental instincts are the promptings of blind de- 
sires; that is, of such as are not directed bj thought. These 
arouse imagination to a disordered activity, producing the 
fantastic. Phantasy, therefore, is characterized by the im- 
pulsion i if desire in the absence of intelligent choice. 1 

Dreams afford familial examples of phantasms. They 
have already been noted as involuntary memories (§ 187) ; but 
perhaps their images are leas memories than new combi- 
nations, "wherein blind phantasy would fain interpret ti> the 
mind the painful sensations of distempered sleep."- Heveiie. 
castle-building, or day-dreaming is a pleasing play of phan- 
tasy, not, however, altogether pure, since a fanciful purpose 
generally gives some voluntary direction to the combina- 

cliaos is a creation. Order, harmony, limes.*, new proportions, new combi- 
nations into uew wholes, are creations, and he who product.-* (Ii -,.- i- :i iuA> r. 
ironjrijf, a post. " Though there were many clever men in England Mining 
the latter part of the seventeenth century," says Macnulay, : 
only two great creative minds. Ons "f Umm mimls produced ' ■ 
ho»t, the other the Pilgrim'' i Progress." Savoy M 9wtk*tf* Jluitj/nn. 
Hhakspeare, '•rbomme qui a le plus crfic ajire- l*i> n." out-doing bJMOiy, 
has peopled his realm with immortals. The Black PrinOE Ml, bat h Ml ; 
1'rince Hamlet m not, Imt is. mil will bi BoiWl r. 

1 Kp'Tit Qarritar. In BUM M a|>|i'itr. Gumey defines n HMO] l^ilhn-l 
nalinn tofai "a percept which lacks, hut which can only h\ ilisi n, | 
be recognuwd as lacking, the objective basis which it suggests.-' — In Mt mi, 
No. 38, p. IBS. Tliis scarcely differs trom illusion. Bm i 160, MM Wt 
take illusion to I* the genus, and halluci nation its IpMttii dlfllmuUiUS' bj 
being abnormal. 

"The will resigns control, and these sensations, together with kfpetitM 
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tktns. The craze of delirium and of i 



§ 196. Let os coosider here, once for all. the relation of 
imagination to brain action. It has been scientifically ascer- 
tained that when the inner organ of sight is disorganized, 
it heeomea impossible to image scenes ; and we bold it gen- 
erally true that all mental activities are specially conditioned 
on concomitant brain action (§ 143). Voluntary efforts of 
imagination doubtless require for their success a physical 
response, a corresponding molecular movement of the brain 
substance, probably that of the inner organ of the sense 
originally presenting such objects as are now represented.' 







It ia remarkable thai the power of self-cvmtrol Menu to have so little 
reserve force that it is the first of oar faculties to break down, not only in 
*le*p, bat in grief, in intonation. In fever, in cue of a stunning blow, etc 
Other faculties continue active when this hai completely succumbed Th* 
torpor of volition during sleep is an important element in explaining the 
phenomena of dreaming. 

1 In reverie the imagination sutlers bat little restraint. Images isseoihle, 
form, and dissolve, not »o much at will as at pleasure. It is the dole* /«r 
niraU, the luxury of idleness. '■ La reverie est le dimanche de la peasee." 

The generic character and difference of delirium and monoi 

light on comparing Otway's line, — 

" I.uim. Imunl*. km of milk, mil ihip« D f ■mber," 
with Lear's pathetic words,— 

" Whm ' h»s iii» dsufbleri bronchi him to thli pM»? " 

i " Wbat is the manner of the occupation of the brain with a re 
feeling of resistance, a smell, a sound ? There is only one answer that seems 
admissible: The renewed feeling occupies the very same parts, and in the 
same manner, as the original (Ming, awl no other pans, nor in any other 
assignable manner." — Bus, SawSM and thfiffnlf, p. 338. £ 
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It is eertainly true that imaged activity always tends strongly 
to go out into real activity. When we image a leap, we are 
ready and disposed to spring ; when we con over a proposed 
speech we are apt to break out with it aloud ; a fancied blow 
causes one to start or dodge ; and on this principle alone can 
we account for many varieties of involuntary gesticulation 
and facial expression, which it requires severe discipline to 
rapTOBft. 1 In all such cases the cause is mental, and brain 
change the effect. 

The reverse is true in perception. Here the brain is 
active and the mind recipient. Probably this is the case 
also in involuntary rnernory and imagination; brain changes 
are the cause, mental images the effect. Certain molecular 
movements take place in an inner organ of sense confusedly 
along lines of preference established by habit, and these 
determine or cause a succession of corresponding mental 
images in more or less confusion and disorder. Hence a 
man dreams in character. Physical appetites also, as hunger 
and thirst, will direct and color a dream. Hence likewise 
the subjective effects of brain fever, and the extravagant 
visions of the opium eater. 2 All these are cases of neural 
disturbances determining mental images. Hence it appears 
that involuntary or spontaneous memory and imagination 

' MUUer cites the following instance*: "The mete idea of a nauseous 
taste can excite the sensation even to the product ion of vomiting. The qual- 
ity of the sensation is the property of the sensitive nerve, which is hem 
excited without any external agent. The mere sight of a person about to 
pitHS a sharp instrument over gloss or porcelain is sufficient, u Darwin 
remarks, to excite the well-known sensation in the teeth. The mere think- 
ing of objects capable, when present, of Hotting llmiMtillllH. is sufficient to 
prodnoi tl uit sensation of the surface In persona of irritable habit." — Phgti- 
oloyn, p. "45. 

* The doctrine is not new. It occurs in the following i — 



" Lo«n 



Observe also the ■ 
prebend. 



lisping wUtailri. ih.L ■[ipn-bvml 

tun cool .•■;,-,., mm natntyat*.* 

— Mithnmmtr Xlgkrt Drtam, A. o. tc. ] 

I and nappy use of the terms apprehend and a 
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differ from perception in degree rather than in kind, it being- 
no essential difference whether the movement of the sensory 
be determined by a physical habit, by the stimulus of fever 
hi of opium, or by a normal influence passing from the outer 
organ along the nervo of sense to the inner sensory. 

Bjaill excitement in the eases of spontaneous memory and 
imagination is ordinarily of lower degree than in case of par* 
ecptkin. Accordingly images are normally much lesa vivid 
than percepts. 1 It is by this different degree of vividness 
that we usually distinguish an image from an object proper; 
that is, from a sensorial excitement due to an extra-orgauie 
cause- But when memory or imagination are extraordinft- 
rily aroused by a brain excitement correspondingly great, 
images may be as vivid as percepts, and then can lie dis- 
tinguished from them only by applying several senses i 
testa. The madman and the ghost-seer are conscious of 



1 Says Spencer: " Perceptions sire vivid stair.-, of consciousness ; memories 
are faint states of consciousness." 

'' I'pon I Lis ground we regard mental images in dreiims, without doubt or 
question, ob external realities. Descartes asks, " How do we know that the 
tin mollis which '..'■: i r in dreaming are falsi . rather than those Other ffbicb we 
experience when awake, since the former are often not lew vivid ami distinct 
than the. latter V Attentively considering these eases, I perceive so clearly 
thai there exist no certain marks by which the state of waking can ever be 
'li-i in^ni-lied from sleep, that I almost ]iersiiaile myself that I I 
dreaming." — On Method, pt. i. See also Mi-il'Mimi lsi. and Principtm, 
pt- h § *. 

Is it not conceivable, then, thai hereafter we may awaken from life into 
some higher slate of intelligence, and discover that what in life we took U 
external realities were merely ineiii.il images :' Is it nut true that, — 
"WaannwhuuS 
At .in in,.- ua „i.,.i. on - ,,.,i our utile life 
!• rouoiltd with ■ •]»)■." — Temprtl, A. 4. tc. 1. 

Had we no other means than degree of vividness by which to distinguish 
tin- id.a) (mtn the real, we might be led by the idealist lo doubt reality. 
When asleep and dreaming, we have no other means ; tint when awake tl 
do cm-i v. rv r, nam mark*, overlooked by Descartes, which leave no doubt 
I is.'il a I id masterful volition applies tin- tests ,,f various sense.- 

determines Ilie question, See S I'M, lait paragraph ; but more espccialh -■ 
the chapter on External Itcalily. $ [OS a". 
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objects which arc truly external to self, though enorganic, and 
they misi.ikc .mly in referring them to extra-organic causes. 1 

§ 197. Returning to the varieties of imagination, we are 
now to consider what is commonly called the voluntary 
imagination. It is distinguished from pnantaay in being 
governed by a purpose. This purpose is conditioned on and 
impelled bj I desire, it may be a desire to feel, or a desire to 
know, or a desire to do, and imagination is made to represent 
accordingly. Hereon, then, we ground ■ subdivision of its 
modes. Impelled by intelligent desire and controlled by 
will, imagination may be exercised with special reference to 
sentiment, giving the artistic imagination ; or with reference 
to knowledge, giving the reflective imagination : ox with ref- 
erence to performance, giving the practical imagination. The 
order here adopted is continuously progressive toward the real. 

§ 19B. The artistic imagination, or that characterizing the 
fine arts, has two sub-varieties, or rather degrees, fancy and 

1 When one's terrors conjure np n ghost, it is truly a visible thing, external 
to the seer, existine in his visual organ. 



Tlili timliir.. cmiiur, rc.u.j 

!• very cunning in." — Ijurrn 1<, Hamlet, A. 1, to. 4. 

Huxley, mavttng the (anions case of Mrs. A., detailed by Brewster in 
his MWWOl M<*ji<\ snys, " Mrs. A. unilmilit. .1 r.il she saw." 

— PApttttff, p 969. That is, is lie explains, her retina was aflected fnn 
within so as to present the huge ot »n obj/M whlot iti m oIliutrlM exist 
S:iy> (lunii'V : " In the most POVpleM or -external ' form of liullu .. 
fi il.i. Hi i-.iriinr uill put dO ITU*) Mill tO ' li* ttMMal i.ilmii. :iih! (In- |" in j. 

Boa will b» mamd In tin> <■>■• attar, fnM m l&oagfc bu .■!■..■ 

ioHn| i.ii Am pn boa naUi." - In ttind, No. B, p. Itl. Proofs 

aror 1st Pressure on one side ot one eyeball, or squinting, doubles the 
phantom. 2d. A betuiopic ease, whan only the upper half of a phantom 
was seen, the npjwr half of the retina befog anopic. 3d. The snrvUing of 
dream-images into waking ■eliiiwlt, This last was remarked by Spinom, 
■ 'I l>y MfilU-r. — nkjNtofefK p, BU, Wmuli soggi M lint, in case 
the phantom doea n«t MM with the . v. . Our llmlilfiigil retinal stimulation 
U disproved. — Fliyt, /'....■■ 
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the poetic imagination. They have this in common, and i 
thereby distinguished from* other varieties of imaginatio: 
that they have direct reference to sentiment, hut i 
dally to the {esthetic feeling, aiming to excite the p least u 
sense of beauty, and being governed by the esthetic jinl; 
meat conformably to the laws of taste. Their difference ; 
one of degree. 1 

Fancy excites only the more delicate sentiments, and the-' 
delicately; poetic imagination aspires to awaken emotion ;i 
often soars to the sublime. The latter adheres more i Low! 
to the truth of nature, and is more severely logical; 
former disregards the truth of nature, creating a new idi 
a fairyland of its own, and submits- to logic only so i 
as not to fall into the disorder and misrepresentations i 
phantasy. Thus fancy is an advance beyond phantasy i 
(lie movement from the impossible and absurd, toward 1 
actual and real. 2 

1 The GreekB used ifiavmcria to designate both, but modern u 
guishes them. Wordsworth, in the preface to his Lgrieai Ballad*, I 
clearly tin- ilinVtvuce. Si-i- also Tri-in-li, >.tml'j »f II Wd.*, ml •;?>,. } 'ii-\ ii .u 
Addison confused them. — Sp'rt, No. V). Afterward Coleridge went ti 
opposite i- Ktre.mc, affirming that " fancy and imagination a 
and widely different faculties." — IHny. Lit,, ch. 4. 

a Shakspenre strikingly marks ibis triple gradation in the famous i 
familiar speech of Theseus in Midavmmtr Sight's Dream, A. 6, t 

Fancy finds play not only in literature, but in all the fine arts, ll i 1> 

scends to a lower plane, and appears in conversation, in dress, and in I 
decorative arts. It revels in associations that are remote, arbitrary, i 
r;i|piiii.in-., and so indulges in whimsical conceits and preitiness. Cowley's 
genius was fanciful, Milton'* iina.uiTiiitivi-. Miakspeare was lord of 1 
rtmlms. The Mtbtammer XlyhC's Dream is a perfect example of the (unci. 
fid, wherein imagination mows on a wini! :ls lijrlil :is Ariel's. Fane) i 
always more nimble than strong more gentle than bold, more witty than w 
The goddess of wisdom sprang from the head of Jupiter. A little a 
Shakspesre aska i — 



i- T4.irj 



id Ins I 



red. 



H.'lil,, roply." 
Ooetbe answers: "Fancy is the i-wr-uioviiip, 
diiiiiitiii -r, child of hii heart." 
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§ 199. The higher degree of the artistic imagination is 
called the poetic imagination. The word poetic must In- 
here understood as excluding the merely fanciful, and as 
including much of prose Action and of mimetic fine art.' Gov- 
erned by laws of taste more exacting, more nearly connected 
with reason, the poetic imagination is closely observant of 
nature, heedful of truth, and submissive to logical sequence.* 
It is popularly supposed to disregard or even defy logic; 
whereas it is strictly logical. Throughout every poem must 
inn a continuous thread of logical sequence, however con- 
cealed, to give it cohesion and unity, ami in the truly great 
poems there is a reason assignable, not only for every word, 
but for the place of every word, just as there is likewise onB 
for every curve in a statue, for every hue in a painting, and 
for every passing note in a sonata. 

§ 200. Next in the approach toward the real, is the reflec- 
tive imagination. It is so called because it especially relates 
to thought in the search for knowledge. Herein imagination 

' Poetry anil music coalesce in song, and it is admissible to say that the 
symphonies of Ileethoven are tone poems, that the Cupid and Psyche of 
Canova is a marble lyric, and tlial the Vatican frescoes of Raphael are the 
«plc of the Church, 

'■ Both fancy and the poetic imagination are creative. ■'Imagination, in 
the sense of the poet," says Wordsworth, " has no reference to images Uial 
are merely a faithful copy, existing in the mind, of absent external objects, 
but is a word of higher import, denoting operations of the mind upon these 
objects, ami processes of creation or composition governed by fixed laws." — 

I Preface to Lyrical Bn!lad». 
The ( human calls a poet a thinker ( Dichter. related to Drnker), and poet- 
ical power the power of thought {Dichtungrlcrnfl). Some one has said that 
high art is deep metaphysics. Whether it be in poetry or music, in painting 
it s<ul].iiiri , the triumph of the artist lies, not in presenting us with a tran- 
script of things that may be seen or heard or handled in the world around us, 
hut in carrying us across the gulf which separates the real from the ideal, 
and placing us in the presence of the truly beautiful, and surrounding us 
witli an atmosphere more pure than thai which the sun enlightens. " For, 
with the exception of the self- existent Being," says Kouaseau, " there i* 
nothing beautiful but that which is not." 
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submits to yet closer bonds. Regardless of sentiment, 
seeks neither the beautiful nor the sublime, but harnessed 1 
logic, and driven by desire to know, it labors after trutl 
which when ascertained it strives to represent with clearne; 
and fulness. 

Reflective imagination, like the artistic, has two 
The first let us call the philosophic or scientific imaginatioi 
This is largely occupied in representing the hypotheses < 
thought in its tentative excursions. It images conceivabl 
possibilities relative to the question in hand, which thought 
scrutinizes and adopts or rejects according to the facts ; 
Huygens' hypothesis of a vibrating luminiferous ether f 
space was adopted in place of Newton's emission hypothec 
Moreover, when thought reaches its conclusion, imagination 
pictures it in full, filling up the outlines, supplying accordant 
circumstances, enlarging perhaps beyond the strict limits of 



itruction 
limit to 
Is appli- 



ascertained truth. 1 

i The geometrician figures before his mind's eye an original cons! 
to which liis theorem applies, and then varies its proportions from 
limit, ami combines it villi others, thus tilting iis consistency and its appli- 
cations. D'AltmljiTt says that, of ill the ^r. .il iii.-ii ..i ;uiti.|iiity, Archimedes 
is, in respect of imagination, best entitled to a place beside Homer. The 
historian reasons on 1 1 1 e circumstances of an event, und depicts the results in 
a detailed description. MncauUy's lino historic imagination renders his style 
alltoplic. Thti astronomer discovers a new law, and in applying it, perfects 
by imagination his knowledge of the mechanism of the heavens. The human 
body, by the power of imagination, becomes transparent to the eye of the 
anatomist ; the frame of the earth, to the eye of t l»t- geologbt 

Unless held under severe check, the philosophic is very liable to return 
into the poetic imagination. The most illustrious example is Plato, whom 
Ptmcetius calls the Homer of philosophy. Aristotle pronounces his system 
of ideas a collection of poetical metaphors. "Abandoning the world of 
reasoning, becuuse of the narrow limits it sets to the understanding, lie ven- 
tured," says Kant, " upon the wings of ideas beyond it, Into the void space 
of pure intellect." — C. P. R-, Int. % 8. "Nothing is more dangerous to 
reason," says Hume, " than flights of imagination, and nothing has been the 
occasion of more mistakes among pbHoa iphen, Men of bright fancies may. 
In this respect, be compared to those angola whom the Scriptures 
as covering their ryes with their wings,"— Tnatum of Human Xature. 
pt. iv, i 7. 
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§ 201. The second degree of the reflective imagination 
corresponds pretty closely with what Aristotle calls "the 
deliberative imagination." It is still more confined than the 
first, representing in a concrete image merely and strictly 
the attributes that constitute a thought, and thus operating 
to embody the thought while testing its logical possibility. 
Its importance is inestimable. Its special consideration is 
postponed to the next topic, Thought, with which it is so 
intimately related (§ 214). 

§ 202. Still nearer to the reality stands the practical imag- 
ination. The bounds are here greatly narrowed. Phantasy 
is cheeked only by the bare necessities of intellect; fancy is 
more orderly; the higher poetic imagination still more closely 
conforms to nature; philosophic imagination represents what 
is moreover regarded as true ; but practical imagination is 
confined to what may also become actual fact. These wide 
axtnSMB, the pnwwiMfi idea, and the possible fact are the 
bounds of imagination. 

In the practical imagination, also, we distinguish two varie- 
ties. The first forms ideas of actions ; the second, ideal 
standards of actions. Of these in their order. 

The first variety bears a special relation to volition. It is 
that mode of voluntary imagination which has for its object 
voluntary activity tending directly to realization. Every 
outward activity requires that we should previously construct 
its image. I cannot pick up a pin, or stick one in my dress, 
or take a seat in a chair, or reach for a book, without a prior 
Image of myself as doing these acts. So to all things small 
and great, from the plucking of an apple, to an Alexandrine 
conquest. This variety of the practical imagination is im- 
plied in all provision; it is prerequisite to every desired end, 
to every step of prudence, to every act of duty. 1 

1 1 cannot pen a syllabic without first imagining that syllalile, and mynHf 
a* writing it ; then my pen traces on the paper the form which imagination 
baa already imprinted ilit-rv The mechanic who invents a machine must 
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A sharp limit ia set to this exercise of imagination by j 
certain judgment and belief. Any one may easily imagine 
himself leaping over a house, but knowing that he cannot, 
believing it impracticable, this is merely a bizarre fancy, and 
not the practical imagination. To be the latter, the aotaoi 
imagined must be regarded as possible. I cannot even i 
tempt what I judge and believe to be impracticable. 
insane man might try to leap over a house, but it is imjw 
ble for a sane man to try. No matter how intense may I 
my wish that it were possible for me to do a thing, I mm 
not only imagine the doing it, but also inu.st believe, riglitl 
or not, at least that perhaps I can do it, before I can i 
the effort. An actual effort, unsustained by this judginei 
and belief, is a psychological impossibility. 1 

construct It in imagination before he can realize it in wood and iron, 
mountain is to be tunnelled, the engineer m list devise the means; if a river is 
to be bridged, lie lias already marked the propria of the work while yet the 
timber is in the forest and the metal in the mine. The inert-haul in his 
counting-room plans distant voyages; the genera! in his solitary winter 
quarters maps out the next summer's campaign. The artist who paints a 
fresco, or carves a statin.', or builds a temple, has devised menially before he 
produces manually ; his representative ideas exist before they are embodied 
in representative things. 
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— Midiummrr SighPt Dream, A. », K. 1 
The work presupposes, first, the artistic imagination t,> compose, then 
practical imagination to devise, and then the manual skill to execute. 
any one of the three is defective, the work is marred. In general, the ability 
to frame practical images of what one would do, to plan one's conduct and 
action, is the mark of an efficient character , l" ■(•» so prompte- 
rs pretence of mind. Executive talent is little else than another name for 
practical Imagination. He who has none, or does not exercise what he 
blunders along through life, and is the victim of accidents. He leaves 
teaspoon standing in his cup, seta down a coal-bucket at the head of 
stairs, packs his trunk on the assumption that It is to continue right 
throughout his journey, is too late for the train, demands his dinner in 
than Ave minutes, and neglects to writ* proper names, especially his 
with absolute plainness. 

1 The belief that I can do a thing may he a delusion, but while the 
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§ 203. The second variety of the practical imagination is 
the forming of ideals. We have spoken of the ideal sphere 
of cognition in opposition to the real, and of all objects of 
Imagination in general as ideal objects (§ 190). Hut the noun 
ideal has acquired a specific sense. It designates an idea 
proposed by the mind for imitation or attainment, a paradigm 
or standard or model of perfection in things or actions which 
invites realization. We frame an ideal of whatever is capa- 
ble of various degrees of excellence by collecting in one the 
best elements of many, thus representing the highest extreme 
of an idealized perfection. This then affords a standard 
towards which we strive, and by which we measure the real- 
ized fact. 

In its psychological character an ideal seems to hover 
between an idea and a concept. That it is a representation 
of something which we endeavor to make real, marks it as a 
product of practical imagination. That it is constituted of 

Firm lasts I can fry. But if In fact the thing in easy, yet my delusion now is 
that 1 can't do it, then it is impossible for mo to try. The cliild at school 
who says, ■' I can't," and believes it, says Hue, no matter how easy the task 
may be ; anti it is sheer cruelty to enforce a simulated effort. The ineffi- 
oiiiicy of a hapdaa dfapocWap is Uftmilllll We exhort, youth to attempt 
great thing*. The words are idle, unless lie is convinced that to him great 
things are possible. *' PMMWI pMM <juia videnter.'' — Vihoil. The under- 
estimate of one's powers by just so much retrenches efficiency ; whereas some 
overestimate, which is likely to be corrected by failure, will bring out their 
full strength. 

Another psychological fart should be here noted. All the ideal within the 
AlMtlb d limit strives to cross the opposite limit, and pass Into the real. It 
lies deep in human nature tli;>t HlnMiUil is vividly conceived, it strougly 
tends to produce. Imagination reacts to strengthen desire, which urges 
realization, and we are impelled to accomplish in fact what we Image in 
i il.mj; iIipivti a precipice suggests so forcibly the idea of falling, 
that an effort of self-control is requisite to keep one's self from acting It out. 
t 'hi'rifcliing merely Hie thought of a crime will bring forth the crime. Brood- 
ing .hi Iht idea hatolu-3 tin- tiling. II \iriin- l«' teachable, it is here. Inllisur.' 
imagination with its charms, and it will become a life. Fill the mind with 
great thoughts, and they will become great deeds. The subjective evolves 
the objective. The human mind nftnmtl ■ It- -| ■■;», and struggles to realize 
it. The Divine Mind conceived a kosmos ; the universe appeared. 
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qualities abstracted from various sources, which collected i 
one have an application more or less general, assimilates i 
to a product of thought. Hence we may properly be sai 
to conceive an ideal ; whereas we do not properly c 
but frame or form an image or idea. 

An artist selects and assembles in one whole the beautiet 
and perfections which are found in different individual 
excluding everything defective or unseemly, so as to form a 
type or model of the species. His artistic imagination pro- 
poses some particular composition, but his practical imagina- 
tion has already conceived something higher, towards which 
he strives, to which he would make his production conform. 
This is the beau ideal, in a sense critical and esthetic, a I 
of the beautiful in hypothetical perfection. 1 

Perhaps every man forma ideals of character and conducl 
We set before us standards of personal attainment, physical. 

1 In illustration ol the Platonic mpaning of rapilnypa, or an ideal, Cicero 
tells us that Zeuxls had Ave of the must beautiful women ol I 
models, from whom to make up his picture of a perfect beauty. — Dt /wi 
HMm, ii, 1. Thua he hoped to realize his ideal. Elsewhere Cicero observes 
that there is nothing to fair but tliat a fairer may be conceived. We can, 
example, conceive of statues more perfect than those of Phidias. " Nor 
tills artist, when he made his statue of Jupiter or of Minerva, 
any one individual from whom to take a likeness ; but in the depth of hi* 
soul resided a perfect type of beauty, on which he gazed, and which guided 
his hand and skill — ad illiim iiiutililuili»e»i artna 't nutnum dirii/i 'mi." — 
Ite Ortitorc, ii, 0. "Thus his ideal Is the artist's object of passionate eon- 
toniplaliim. Assiduously and silently meditated, tmecjisincly purified by 
reflection and vivilied by sentiment. It wanna genius ami Inspire* it with 
irresistible need uf seeing it realized and living." — Cocais, /Ju Vrai, dn Beau, 
'( '>■' Mm, Nine lecon. 

It can hardly be doubted that the Platonic theory of ideas originated 
the contemplation of these natural products, the ideals of the human mil 
For an account of their historical [tmesis, see Arist.itle, .Vrt.i . i. IS, 0. 
whatever may receive a common name, there is posited an anawi 
or, as Aristotle says : " Plato places an idea to every class of being. 
xil, 3. Notwithstanding thia generality, the Platonic idea is an Individual, 
tt&vt, formed of the essence of individual things. .Aesthetically and ethically 
It is perfect, and to it the corresponding realities, tfSwXa, remain perpetually 
inferior. It Is the archetype or pattern, TapAttiyp*, to which things conform. 
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intellectual, or moral. The early visions of hope and the 
romance of reverie build ideals of excellence towards which 
we longingly struggle, to which we aspire to conform. 
What a man most admires in character is a sure index, if 
not of what he is. at least of what he would become. If his 
ideal be pure and true, then it is his guardian angel, ever 
leading him to something higher and better. 

The ideal of the artist once conceived, all his works, 
though increasingly- beautiful, are mere idols ; that is, rude 
images of a superior beauty which they fail to realize. So 
also, tell me of a noble action, and I will instantly imagine 
one still more noble. The ideal is ever higher than achieve- 
ment. It flies before the real like a shadow, never to be 
overtaken ; it is the unattained and unattainable paradise 
of our despair. " Continually receding as we approach, it 
expands at last to the infinite, to God ; for the true, the 
absolute and the complete is God himself. L'ide'al, viola 
l'echellc mysterieuse qui fait monter l'ame du fini h i'infini ! " 



by which they arc realized, toward which they ascend. The individual things 
have necessarily a. participation, p/ftfit, in, or are an rrntlitlrn. wiuipm, 
oji.jiu.Ti!, of the idea. The idea, though elistina independently, aari tiff 
aftrrf, has also a certain community, lotrurla, with things. It is in some sense 
present, rapoirala, in them, but yet Complete in itself. Sea Sophtett, 'JM A j 
Mid Parmcnidet, 132 u. 
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§ 204. Thought is representation by means of 
Thus by thinking I form a general notion to which I 
name lily, and this notion is representative of many individ- 
ual lilies. In another aspect to think is to determine a 
logical subject. Thus when I see a lily, I consider that its 
needs are all supplied, that it toils not, neither does it spin 
that it is gloriously arrayed, etc. Here the subject, lily. 
in several respects determined. By these considerations 1 
know it more intimately, by these it is distinguished from i 
great many other things. All that can be said of the sub- 
ject is but a continuation of this process; and each affin 
tion or denial is a thought. 1 

1 Even in scientific trentim > tin:- wnrita ihimiiht, t» tliint, i 
monly used very widely, not to nay loosely. In Descartes, tor example,*! 
ttttio or ptntce denotes "all that in us of which we are immediately t 
acious. Thus all the operations of the will, ol the inut^nUfan 
are thoughts." — flesp. ad Sec, Of.}., p. 8fi, ed. of KM13. Cf. Hamilton i 
Bald, p. 22-2, note. So Wundt. With him thought, Crdankr., is a a: 
council msness in general ; but he regards every such state, aa reducible, to ■ 
single, fact, i.e. to reasoning or inference, Schiitsstn. Thin is 
tal position. See his PhynMogisch' PtythuUtgit, p. "14. Without a 
here any Opinion respecting this doctrine, we restrict thought liy deli 
and treat it as a distinct faculty or activity. 

It has a variety of synonyms i r.g. discursive faculty or discivniTe ri 
u opposed to pure reason (Plato, Kant ; see § US, note), comiiarattve fi 
ulty, faculty of relations, elnborative faculty (Hamilton), faculty "f cotupr 
hension, faculty of understanding ( Vmttmd, Kant), for one understanda a 
thiug when he makes it stand under a class. 

We prefer the word thought, Anglo-Saxon thrahl, N. II. tier. Rrda 
dankr, a mental putting <>r bringing together of tilings, from denktn, I 
related to dithUn, to compose, and so to dicht, compact, Mid dfcJfc, t 
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Tlie word notion occurs in t lit- foregoing definition. Wc 
use it generieally to designate products of thought, and ihrse 
only, and therefore as opposed to the idea or image. Notions 

[■cither marks or concepts. Marks are the various quali- 
ties or attribute! of an objeot analyzed by thought. A 
concept is the result of the act of conception, or the act of 
grasping together into one the various marks which charac- 
terize an object. 1 

§ 205. It is obviously a primary condition of thought that 
there should 1»e an object or objects presented or represented 
by the subsidiary faculties. These must furnish the crude 
material out of which thought elaborates the concept. In 
this exercise three elements or operations or movements are 
logically distinguishable, — abstraction, generalization, and 
M&oaptioiL. 

Abstraction is simply withdrawing the mind from other 
objects by fixing attention on one. Thus, if I consider a 
personal action, and oljserving that it is generous. Ii\ my 
attention mi that, thereby withdrawing my mind from all 
concomitant attributes, consciousness is abstracted from these 
by concentrating upon the one, the generosity. Abstraction 

Thtt il'hil- inmes from the same original root as thirt, tlie n (not found io 
thought) being merely casual. In thinking we thicken by uniting many in 

1 liolli |u>> etiology ami lagk treat of thought; tiie former treats of it 
iittir iilin; tlie Isuier exelusividy. Yel these sciences taken strictly da OOk 
Intersect ; each has it* special jMiint of view rsycln ilojry views the act and 
product of iliaupht in their relation to mind. It inquires a posteriori into 
the phenomena of thought, seeking their explanation and laws. Logic views 
■ ■! thought without til ■ ! Suning 

with axioms, it demonstrate* a priori the laws that govern the process, 
and whose violation nullities thought Psychology is the natural history 
of thought Logic la the theory of thought. See Manuel, Frol'tjomrti'i 
T'ttftca, eh. ft Herbart says: "Die ganxe reine Logic hat es mil Verhalt- 
uiaiien dee Gedaehtcu zu tliun ; aim tils-rail uirgends mit der Thflligkeil dea 
TJenkens. tiirgends mit der p*V'' In dm; is: hen Mi'ii;lidik> it de.-M II «■".." — i'sy- 

■Mofii sli Wtmnttkafi, th. it, s lit, 
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then is the act whereby consciousness is withdrawn from 
other qualities of an object, or from other objects, by concen- 
trating upon one- 
It has already been pointed out {§ 87) that attention and 
abstraction are psycholn^icul correlatives, the one the potttivOj 
the other the negative, aspect of the same act. In the psj 
chological and negative view, we are understood to abstrm 
or draw away the mind from certain features of objects pn 
sented, abntrahere mentem a different i it. In the logical am 
positive view, we are said to abstract certain portions of . 
total cognition from the remainder, nlnttrahere differentia*. 

Mental dissection differs from abstraction. Abstraction 
relates to qualities, dissection to quantities. It separates ; 
whole into its quantitative or mathematical parts, as hem 
trunk, and limbs. It seems to be a movement of imagination 
rather than of thought. Quantitative parts, however, may be 
and often are viewed as qualities, and then are thoughts, as 
vertebrate and invertebrate. 



§ 206. The process of abstraction is analytical, and 1 
result is the separation of a quality or attribute of a thing c 
of an event from those with which it is really or in hoi Ml 
comitant, This product, which truly has no independen ! 
existence whatever, is viewed mentally as though it were i 
itself an independent thing. Hence a simple abstract notioi 
is a mark considered as a thing. 

The name of a quality in the concrete b an adjective nou: 
and is always grammatically dependent; as, Solomon 
wise. The name of a quality in the abstract is a substantia 
noun, and may be the subject or the object of a proposition ; a 
Wisdom is the principal thing, therefore get wisdom. Soejj 
abstract notions are primarily thought of as peculiar, and r 
or may not l» generalized. Particular marks or qualities 
arc individua itgnata, belonging to this one thing and to t 
Other. Thej may be taken abstractly, hut are not susceptibJ 
of generalization. 
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§ 207. The second function of thought is generalization. 
Upon abstracting qualities from two or more objects we may 
be struck by the similarity of the qualities. If so, we simplify 
and unify the cognitions by thinking tin.- similar qualities to 
be the same. Fi* example, this paper, the wall, chalk, and 
■w are each of them white. Similar qualities are those that 
stand in similar relation to our organs and faculties. VfheB 
the similarity is complete, the effects which they determine 
us are indistinguishable. What we cannot distinguish are 
us virtually the same, that is. they an- subjectively to us 
precisely as if they were objectively identical. The same, 
accordingly, we consider them to be, though really in different 
objects. This act, to think the similar the same, to consider 
a plurality a uuity, is the essence of generalization and is a 
fundamental tietion of thought. The several objects whose 
mark has been generalized, we comprehend under a common 
concrete name ; e.g. white thing. The generality of this 
name consists solely in that it is applicable indifferently to 
any one of the objects it comprehends. Hence generalization 
i the act of comprehending in one notion several objects 
agreeing in some quality which we abstract from each of 
them, and which the common name serves to indicate. 

§ 208. The third operation of thought is conception. It 
may occur immediately upon abstraction ; that is, without 
generalization. When a number of marks have been ab- 
stracted they may be collected by thought into one notion. 
This is the act of conceiving or of conception, and the com- 
plex notion thus obtained is the concept. A concept, then, 
is a union of marks in one notion ; or, we may say, a concept 
is a bundle of marks. 1 

Every object presented to the mind has an indefinite plu- 
rality of marks. Observation can make many known to us, 

1 Tii conceive, Irom tnn-tapert, to gnup together ; Ger. begrtiftn, Rtgrif, 
■ 'irif, grub, IftlMpi •jft-iip. ■■ A MllMtfca Of attribute*, united bj 
* Blgn, and tvptveentiiig a possible object of intuition." — M km i ■ 
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but our knowledge, though constantly increasing in fulne; 
and complexity, can never become complete. Indeed, i 
limited powers of the mind cannot take in ;it once all thm 
marks whose presence is known. A representation 1 
confused when we attempt to grasp or comprehend i 
notion more than a very few of them. Giving up the attempi 
we form a concept of the thing, embracing comparatively f 
of its ascertained marks, making selection of such as are d 
tinctive and essential. This is a singular or particular t 
cept. It is complex, but not general. To it we may a 
Essera definition : A concept is the representation of a thin 
through its distinctive marks. 1 

The particular concept is potentially general, 3 and may 
become actually so by l>eing generalised.* 

On the other hand, if instead of particular marks I have 
a number of common marks, that is, marks each of which has 
already been generalized, these may likewise lie conceived 
together, and constitute at once a complex general notion, 
general by virtue of the factitious generality of each om 
of its constituents. 4 

' In this way one forma a notion of historical characters, t.g. of 
of i i ■■ i'-. In like manner every man forms a notion of himself, 
altogether erroneous. 

* Unless it involve a peculiar mark, as Cssar, the conqueror of Pompey. 
But even in such case there is no logical objection to the ancient supposition 
that the whole history of mankind is constantly repeated from recurring 
epochs, and so the name and actions of Ciesar or Achilles will be found 
several individuals at corresponding periods of every cycle. Bm 9 
/■yhiyiir, i'.. :;i s.(. , and Keel. I ; '.' ; al»o Mansel, J'ri/lr'j. Isitjien, p. 70, 
Mill, Logic, p. 2M, Am. eds. 

' for example : If I consider the several marks of the apple which I hold 
in my hud, that it is vegetable, need-bearing, edible, suirary. spherical, etc., 
anil, grasping these marks in one notion, thus form a notion of this apple, 
than I have n particular concept of it. Afterward I observe that a similar 
bundle of marks may be formed from oilier apples ; also from an orange, a 
peach, a pear, a cherry, etc. Consequently, I consider ihesc several similar 
concepts to be the same, it 1 generalize, and call this complex general 
by Ilie 1.0 in 111 on DBM Iniil. 

* For example i I take the following marks, each of which I have 
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The general notion, perfected as to its content-, is the ultl- 
mate product of thouglit. Hence to think is to conceive, is 
to form em ice pis, and a concept is a mental combination, or 
reduction to unity "f the .similar qualities or marks of objects 
of thouglit. It is true that it involves the re presentation of 
a part only of the various marks, attributes, or character* dJ 
which the individual object is the sum, and therefore affords 
only a one-sided and inadequate knowledge of things. This 
inadequacy is ■ consequence at the limited powet of niintl, 
which must accept a small part as the whole of a thing, and 
so resort to a fiction in order to comprehend, even in an im- 
perfect manner, a plurality of things. 1 



§ 209. A process subsidiary to thought is denomination or 
naming. The uniformities of things embraced in concepts 
would quickly escape us. if we did not fix and ratify them by 
sensuous signs. 2 " A sign is necessary to give stability to our 
intellectual progress, to establish each step in advance as 
a new starting-point for our advance to another beyond. 
A country may be overrun by an armed host, hut it is only 
conquered by the establishment of fortresses. Words are the 
foztreflBH of thought. In tunneling through a sandbank it 
is impossible to aneoeed unless every foot, nay, almost every 
inch, in our progress be secured by an arch of masonry, before 
we attempt the excavation of another. Now language is to 
the mind precisely what the arch is to the tunnel. The power 
of thinking and the power of excavating are not dependent 



ately thought as common to many individual things: geU-lutnii 
liiiL-, MlMU, very distant. IllllllnTj fixed, etc., and form a concept of star. 
Thin flomt>U?x notion Is applicable to a host of things, for of many individuals 
each has all o( these murk*. The notion ia, therefore, general by virtue of 
the generality of its several constituents. 
1 S«g Hamilton, Coffe, § 21. 

1 Bm Milt Logic, bk. It, eh- 8. A uniformity Is a notion of resemblance ; 
.: i:ii[i- ■ .jr term*, the signs of general notions, have been called 
t/rmiui timilltmlinit. Every common noun, as man, tret, fhtit, Mar, is a 
.sign noil expression of a concept. 
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on the word in the one case, nor on the mason-work in 
other ; but without these subsidiaries, neither process cou! 
be carried on beyond its rudimentary commencement." 



§ 210. An important subsidiary fact is that every eonce] 
comprehends, on the one hand, a number of attributes 
marks, and, on the other, extends to a number of objects or 
things. Thought reduces many marks to unity, comprising 
them in one product, and many things to unity, including 
them under that product, the concept. 3 The sum of the 
marks connoted is the intension of the concept; the sui 
the things denoted is its extension. Hence the concept 
a kind of two-fold quantity ; first, the number of marks i 
stituting its connotation, comprehension, intension, </it<nttii 
eampk'xua, or depth, fiddos ; secondly, the number of tl 
constituting its denotation, extension, quant Has am!<iUu, 

breadth, irXaroc. 

It is evident that if the number of marks in a concept be 
diminished, it will extend to a greater number of things; 
and if the marks be increased, it will extend to fewer tilings. 1 
When we think marks in, we think things out, and Wee 
versa. Hence the general law. The greater the intension, 
the smaller the extension ; and the smaller the intension. 



1 Hamilton, Logic, § 23. See also Brown, Phil, of Hum. Mind, Lee. *7. 
" Without the line of such signs," says Stewart, "our knowledge niual haw 
been confined to Individual)), and we should have been perteeUy incapable 
both of classification and of general reasoning." But the thought t 
tie before the word. Advanced thinkers exploring the unknown must be 
independent. 

" Wdrdiare but iho under igsnU In tbtlr hand*: 
WIiiti ilivy »ir urn-pirn/ with thr it peatM ilrenglb, 
Thr)' da not htutlie among [htm." 

* Thus my notion man comprehends the marks rational, sentient, org 
izcil, i-xiMing ; and cimtains under it Aristotle, t':r-.ir. K.iiii. N'[i)« ilton, - 
all individual men. 

* Thus Uio concept bird connotes the marks feathered, winged, biped, 
etc.. mill denotM and in p red i cable of many individual things; whereas lb* 
concept swan has more marks, as, web-footed, etc., but denotes fewer 
individual things. 
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the greater the extension. Or, more briefly; the two quan- 
tities of the concept are in inverse ratio. 

§ 211. We are now prepared to observe that generalization 
is dassifi cation. By thinking a mark as common to several 
individuals, we thereby constitute a class containing them. 
Indeed, every common noun is the name of a class of things, 
and concepts are often and properly called class notions. 

We do not, however, stop at a first generalization. On 
comparing two or more given class notions we reject their 
differences to form still another more general concept. 1 The 
operation is repeated until we arrive at an absolute limit in 
the notion of being or thing, which connotes only one mark, 
existence, and denotes everything. This process is called 
par u-'-t'lli-ncf. generalization, but since it is the forming of 
geneni by uniting species, it is also called gene ri Beat ion. 

Reversing the process, we restore the differences and pro- 
ooed towards (he individual, which is the limit, connoting an 
unlimited plurality of marks, and denoting only one thing. 3 
This process is called division or determination, and since 
we are herein forming species by subdividing genera, it is 
also called specification. 

Thus it is that thought forms classes of things and of 
events. The systems thereby elaborated are wholly subjec- 
tive, existing only in the mind of the thinker, and are deter- 
mined iliiefly by the purpose he has in view, and the utility 
of certain relations for certain ends. 3 Thought is constantly 

1 Thus by abstracting from the different while nffrfnftlg tin- similar marks 
in Ihr si'viTii] o'Iht.i] DOttOW l'ir'l- l«:i-!. (Wt, npulr. 1MB, tad lliinkin:; 
id-- similar the same, t form the concept animal. This genua has fewrr 
mark* tlian any one of tbe species, but it contains under it a greater uaakM 
at individual things. 

1 Takinj? the concept animal, fur InaUnW, iiv brine in the mark rational, 
which throws out all animals except man. Then suppose we bring in tbl 
mark bom in Virginia. This excludes the bulk of mankind, and we Invi- 
te concept Virginian. Now bring in pater patria. and we bavc TTnlilngMin. 
n civil affairs rain would never divide mankind into hHWDK 

ii a military point of •,'u-v, -Tin- d ■ . ,ni IVrlain 
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and exclusively occupied with the discovery of the lvlatnn 
of things or of events, and with the arrangement of then 
classes. Observed uniformities in things give genera, 
served uniformities in events are formulated H h 
perfection of a system of classes is the perfection of know 
edge. 

§ 212. Let us now examine the process and product i 
thought under a different aspect, and with a somewhat v 
terminology. It has already been noted that every act • 
cognition involves the shock of similarity and different i 
that this is essentially comparison, and that the issue of c 
parison is a judgment (§1; 59, 80). Hence every movement c 
the cognitive consciousness, from the primitive allirmaiio 
that I am, to the most fully elaborated cognition, is a jud 
rocnt. 

Judgments are of two kinds, intuitions and inference; 
The intuitive judgment is original, the other is derived. 
the intuitive judgment the matter is given already dett 
mined. An inference determines itw matter. The o 
psychological, the other the logical judgment. The latte 
only is a thought. 

The striving of thought has two directions. It strivi 
either to attain universal judgments respecting things i 
events, or, on the contrary, to bring these under such comp! 
hensive notions as may have beeu already attained. I lei 
inferences, or logical judgments, or simply judgments, are i 
two kinds, inductions and deductions. 

An induction is a generalization from and beyond expi 

natural relations give order U the olasses ol obJMU fur ptnpOBN '-'f i 
Hfli-ncv ; but tin- Only "trii'llv iiM.ssary ]>rind]>li' ■>! dislioi'Iion I 
object* i« the numerical diversity "f ind ividu.il*. ;[ll other lIlTlllfini b 
Home Heme, arhilrary anil artificial, '['lie naturalist may class n 
ape together m havinj; hands ; the moralist will ]>h< ■■■ ibem lltMllH I 
rational and irrational, resjioiiflible and Irresponsible. But no system c 
possibly make Socrates the same Individual as 1'lato. or repaid a 
yesterday an numerically one with an act of !>>-ilay. 



cnce, where!) y I bring in (in-duco') unobserved facts, and 
class them with observed facts. Thus I attain universal 
judgments based upon experience. But this wide generality 
is precarious ; exception may always conceivably occur. 
This characteristic uncertainty is spoken of as the hazard of 
induction (§ 121). 

Having attained universals, thought proceeds to deduce 
from them judgments either equally or less general. Deduc- 
tions are of two kinds, immediate and mediate or reasoning. 
The development of their forms belongs to Logic. 

The a priori sciences, as pure mathematics, proceed from 
intuitive universals or pure principles, anil employ deduction 
only. The n posteriori or empirical or inductive sciences, as 
physics, chemistry, etc., proceeding from facts of observation 
and experiment, attain universals by induction, and then 
employ deduction, inferring from these universals special or 
particular cases. 

§ 213. It will 1« well to remark here the relation in which 
judgment and conception stand to each other. A slight con- 
sideration shows that ilicv ;iie essentially identical; related 
as merely different wpeefe of the same thing. When an 
object is presented, I proceed to think it distinctly by analy- 
sis and synthesis. I alpitiact its qualities in succession : this 
if analysis. I affirm of each that it is a mark of the thing; 
this is synthesis, and the affirmation is a judgment. If these 
marks are collected and reduced to unity by an act of con- 
.,j'ii"iL, I therein affirm or judge that they are congruent, 
ami that this unity chaiactci'i/.es the thing. In generalizing, 
I affirm a mark or a concept to lie common to several objects. 
1 leni e, each of the three movements in conceiving is a judg- 
ment. So also in classification, when I am systematizing my 
concepts. To think marks in Ls to affirm, to think them out 
is to deny. 

Every concept, then, is an implicit judgment. It is the 
product of a foregone judgment or judgments recorded in a 
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word or sign, and it is amplified only by judging, by thinking- 
other attributes into it. On the other hand, every judgment 
is an explicit concept. It is either the result of analyzing a 
concept into its original components, an analytic judgmeni 
or the act by which a new attribute is for the first tin- 
annexed, a synthetic judgment. 1 

§ 214. Having examined the two general aspects of 
process of thought, conceiving and judging, it is now need 
to consider the relation of thought to other powers. 

It is sufficiently obvious that if the objects thought tboti 
are not themselves present to sense, the thinking is eondi linnet 
on memory. Thought limited to objects actually present I 
very little range. Excepting this narrow case, memory f 
nishes the materials for the elaboration of thought, and thi 
becomes, in general, its condition. 8 

The relation of thought to imagination is less obvious. 
concept is representative of the objects of intuition from whicl 
it was originally derived, and whose place it occupies i 
further processes of thought. "In one respect, indeed, c 
ception may be regarded as representative in a stricter b 
than imagination. Imagination, though representative, 
presentative also, and so far has a close affinity to sense. 
is presentative of the image, which is itself an intuitive i 

1 For the Kantian clinthiciion of judgments, as analytic and synthetic, v 
Critique of Pure Season, Int., § 4. 

Also observe that a mark is potentially a concept, and a concept is poten- 
tially a mark. A concept is expressed by ft substantive noun, a mark by »n 
adjective noun ; and the interchange of these grammatical [onus Li frequent, 
e.g. man ia a mortal, and man is mnrtal. The distinction constat* in the use 
made of the notion ; if used denotatively, it is a concept ; if used connota- 
tively, it is a mark. 

* On the relation of these several activities it Is noteworthy that in the 
exercise of sensuous intuition, f.e. of perception, there is an affirmation of 
distinct present existence (§ (IS) ; in memory, the affirmation of past exist- 
ence ; in imagination, of potential existence; In thought, of relative existence ; 
that is, on Uie hypothesis of the present, past, or possible existence o" 
objects, thought affirms or denies the existence of a relation between It 



i existence ; 
nee of two 
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ject as well as representative of the object of sense. But the 
concept, so far as its objects are concerned, is purely represen- 
tative. It presents nothing on which the mind can rest as an 
adequate object of consciousness, nothing which is not in its 
nature incomplete and relative, nothing, in short, but the fact 
of thinking. Pure thought, if by that expression is meant the 
consciousness of general notions and of nothing else, is an 
operation which perhaps may be possible to higher intelligence, 
but which never takes place in the human mind." 1 

Thought being thus purely representative, relies upon an 
object, presented either by sense or imagination, which em- 
bodies its conception. Imagination presents an image, and 
it is this image on which the mind rests as an adequate object 
of consciousness, and it is by virtue of this image that it is 
enabled to elaborate and comprehend the concept. Thus 
thought is conditioned also on imagination. 3 The special 
exercise of imagination in which it acts as a servitor of 
thought we have ventured to call the deliberative imagina- 
tion (§ 201). 

§ 215. The concept itself cannot be imaged, for it is general, 
and an image is always individual. 3 How then does imagi- 

1 KmMt, Metaphj/tif*, p. 166. 

*So Aristotle: "Common notions, »4p*t«, arc not without images, ode 
trtv **rr*tudTMi." — nipt fuxn'. "I '• Ct W. iii, 80. So also Milwn: — 



Which llir flv- walvtlftjl •-Hat* D-IHYMPt, 
Sha form* inUKl Dalian*, any ahapta. 
Which ICruon, Joining OT dlajolntnf . Irani*. 



1 Psjcholoftislii DM Igme thai Hit win- nil »..ii.>-i i: ' n—.- I. 

though Locke maintained the contrary, /V»«.i;/. bk. iv, ch. 7, S 0. Indeed, the 
»ii|p|»..itinh .: ■ ■ ■ r i . l-:.'i. I bum tin- iiriiinn triangle, a figure 

of three sides. It U m ■' -i«tks. among others to the eqni- 

laiiral ami to On mleot Vvm ihaidd l propm Kg inucr Hiif* ti ii» 
generality, it imixt be at onov equilateral and ■■lnwn litre emerges the 
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nation enable thought to realize its products, how docs 
serve to this end? It operates in two ways; either by l 
intuition of a case, or of a symbol. The exercise of thoug 
under the former mode is called intuitive thinking; und 
the latter, symbolical thinking. 1 

In intuitive thinking a concrete case or example of i 
individual member of a class is imaged by the mind. Tb. 
individual, by embodying all the marks that constitute i 
concept, is made to stand for or represent all members of 
class. Thus when thinking of triangle, I may image a i 
tieular triangle, and thereby hold in mind and together I 
the marks that make up my general notion of triangle. 
doing this I disregard the non-essential marks of the truutgli 
imaged here and now, so that they may at any instant 1 
rejected in favor of those of any other. Or instead of tlia 
I may draw a triangle on paper, and then, by means of t 
object of sense, without the aid of imagination, entertain e 
elaborate my notion. So any object of seuse may be c 
plated with reference to its generic marks, and as represents 
tive of its class. 3 



contradiction thai its sides must be all equal and all unequal. Hence a 
tin linage is IlllJllWlltlhi 

The mind can linage only those tilings which, in their elements at le 
have been actually experienced in presentative intuition. But (In- nmn 
of things i-n i) si sis of individuals. There is no general thing existing in t 
external world. Generality is a fiction oi thought (j 207 I, and li; 
ence except as thought. Hence it cannot possibly be present**) as an obje. 
of adventitious experience, and sn cannot be imaged, Our cxpeneneo i 
exclusively ol Individuals, und therefore we mn Image only individuals. 

An individual ts " en* tndtviswn ■•< -•<■. M iht-i.,.,,, oft <„„.,i aim; 
ruinn pTOprUtatt* niterl Mtiaul ennvtnlrr non po,i*unl." — 1'onriiiNY " 
over occupies a distinct portion of space is an individual object of exl 
Intuition ; and whatever occupies a distinct moment of lime, without * 
■Ion In space. Is an individual object of Internal intuition. . . . The fit 
notion as such is emancipated from all special relation to space or time. 
definition of triangle must not imply where it exists ; nor the definition r 
anger when it takes place." — Hunt, .Vela., pp. 37, 3D. 

• See £§ 152, 153. and 166. 

* When 1 ;uu looking at a rose, and say that It Is a flower, I view It a. 




Intuitive thinking or conception, then, is that in which an 
individual case or example, present to sense or imagination, 
and embodying the attributes of a general notion, is regarded 
as representing all members of its class. 

§ 216. In symbolical thinking, an arbitrary sign or symbol, 
either perceived or imaged, is used as expressive of the con- 
cept. Instead of representative examples, we may have rep- 
resentative signs, either presented to sense or imaged by the 
mind. Language furnishes a system of such signs. All words 
and combinations of words that we read or hear are sensible 
signs representative of thought. Nomina tunt wfimtMi it"t<e. 
When thinking of triangle, instead of an example I may 
image merely the name of the thing, and thereby entertain 
the thought. 

By means of symbols we are enabled to grasp thoughts 
beyond the reach of intuition. The notion civilization, for 
instance, is too complex to be clearly represented by an exam- 
ple, but we hold it fast by this word which is its sign. Thus 
verbal signs supersede intuitive examples, and the process of 
thinking becomes algebraic. 1 

representing the class. If I smell its perfume, and attend to that quality In 
the iu.-iift.it ion that marks the rose odors and distinguishes them from the 
jessamine odors, then this sense-perception is a representative example of 
rose odors. So. if I nut listening to some one singing a ballad, I may think 
of It as generieally different from operatic or sacred song. There is uo essen- 
tial difference In the mode of thought, whether by percept or by image, by 
i i> subject-object. There is a difference in degree of facility, some- 
times In favor of one, sometimes of the other. Geometrical figures drawn 
mi ilw Mack board help a beginner; so also the famous "object lessons (or 
i hii.ir. Ti ■' But the very narrow range of thinking by means of objects of 

WM [W—ntlim is obvious. 

1 InresUgation by the mniwhlt method ll Intuitive i hulking j that by Hie 
algebraic method is symbolic thinking. IK "'<■ (Moor, HMrtOD Upoaxhd 
DM MbttM system in Uie J\l*llff*i by lb* latter, Laplace elaborated 
Isi flttssMfM rrtesre. 

Why Is It that the first step In school education. i.e. learning to read and 
write, isso great a stride" Why should n divide society by one of its sharpest 
lines? Tbu Illiterate think mostly by example , so far as they think sym- 
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Symbolical thinking or conception, then, is ih.it in i 
an arbitrary sign or symltol. present to sense or imaged by t 
mind, and associated with the attributes of a general imtk. 
is regarded as significant of all members of the class.' 

§ 217. Being able to employ signs of thoughts in vurioi 
and changing relations without calling to mind the 
originally assigned to each, 3 our thoughts gain in celerity ; 
flexibility, but they lose in distinctness, and are in d 
being false. 3 Consequently, it is needful at the end of u 
cess of thought, and even occasionally at intermediate sU 
tii submit the result to the test of an example, and thm 

bolically, it must be chiefly by imagining the sounds of words, - 
obseure and difficult means. I'crlmps the primp adv.nii.i^ .■■..iii.-riv.J l.i r] 
humble acquisitions reading and writing is that ibey furnish 
visual signs available fur symbolic thinking. 

' The distinction between intuitive and symbolic thinking w 
the first rim-- hi nindrrii jihilinophy by Leibuiiz in his Latin trad 
edge, Truth, and Ideas," 1084, ft translation of whioh is appended to 1 
Knjjlhh edition of the Port Royal Logic. According to Hamilton, t 
(taction superseded in Germany (he whole of the bitter and even 
controversy between Nominalism and Conceptual ism whii'li .i-iinh.l i 
.ire I England during several centuries. — Lmjie, $ :W), pp. 127, 
tini-ti.in was elaborated by Wolf, :i diseiple i.if Leibnitz, in his Ptf 

; ;iitj, .121). I find, however, the same distinction uken ■ 
and clearly bj Alfetolt in />■■ .ViyiA., i. 

a " it is not necessary," gays Berkeley, *• even in the strictest H 
that, significant names which stand for ideas [notions] should, everj I 
they are used, excite in the understanding the ideas they an mi 
for. In reading and discoursing, names are for the most part used M 
are in algebra, in which, though a particular quantity be marked by r. 
Idler, yet, to proceed rightly, it is not requisite that at every Step ■■■ 
should suggest to our thoughts that particular quantity ii wai Iff 
« tin el tat,"— Minute Phllonnpher, Dialogue vti, J 8, Established 

propositions ail used, like ali-chrnic formulas, wilhoi n l< ■ 

messing; and words aw combined Into propositions without out Ha 

weigh tlie -igiiilie;uiee Of Mob in rl- 111 « BODMCtlOM 

■ I may hpeak of ■ trlhierul ligure. :o>d I rnli easily image one. 

ill ■■ ! >!: ,i[ , I ■ : ! . ■ " ■ r : ■ 1 ji.'l.l.-. li.ll nil, 1, I tl> 1 ■ ■ 1 1 1 1 . ! J i il, 1 1'ltld t 

non-sense. So is it when one says : There ■- no nlle without ■ 

this is itself a rule, and If it have exceptions, there arc rules without e: 
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ascertain the possible coexistence of the attributes in a corre- 
sponding object of intuition. The existence of a class is 
possible only if the existence of tin- individual members is 
possible; lii-ine syinbnlii.-;il cognition supposes intuitive cog- 
nition, actual or possible, as its condition, anil derives validity 
from it. This testing process is a function of the deliberative 
imagination. 1 

§ 218. The special function of thought is search for truth. 
Truth is the abstract name of a quality, a contingent quality, 
belonging to judgment. A judgment, or its expression, a 
proposition, may or may not be true. It is true when the 
affirmation or denial which it makes is in accord with the fact. 
The usual definition is : Truth is the agreement of a cognition 
willi its object. That is : Truth is the correspondence between 

tin us. Said Voltaire: "La auperflii, r'est le mi nficcssaire." Pope hia a 
satirical "Song by a I'ersnn of Quality," beginning: — 
" Qloomj Pluto, king of urron. 



Campbell baa a wbnle Chapter OB ilii* point, I'M. «/ Rhttoric, bk. li, ch. 7. 

See Mill's ftttfeat & oqh bk. iii, ch. 1, § t ; which work, by the way, 

be in trainees with a chapter > t " Preliminary Remarks," in which, we may 
understand, he takes a prospective review of tin- subject. See also Stewart's 
!. iv. j I; H miii fa /v..rd.., .,/ Bhutan Xtitttre, pt. i, S 7 ; and 
Loeke'a Exmy, l.t. ii, oh. tt, 6 T a aL 

1 Sir M:i,isil, M'M.,p. Hl!isi|.; ami I'r-'lrtj. LofffeO, pp. M and 0, lie 
•ays: "Like a bank-note, a symbol is npXMHUMtve cd nlna VtthoW Inning 
mi iattlMk valae of its own ; anil, like the hank-note, its real worth dspandl 
on tin- possibility of its be ins; at any time -i. handed fur coin, Dui as tho 

■iril in practice as if it. wen? teal money, bo common! 
■jutoUod kaowledce u K H m n In U lha oempli M oeoaeJosHMaj to which, 
if valid, it may at any time bo radnced." lb ■ b M ot *] tnbdll I 

Mm. tin' in-' *Uffipt«, MVjuusi imlivirlualile our con- 

cepts, look Butt in Ilii' BUS, Ml 

l.iiM-.'viT, iniTi-ly neptlva . it doaa u"i detennbM lln tratfc ot M 

I'l i:n nly Bxsilres u* of nelf-t-onsisti-m v Still D i- ivi.l.-nt that iiituitivo 
thoughi is a necessary, though only a aagatrre, MM of .tytitbolic thought. 
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the representation we make of an object, in thought, and 
qualities presented by that object in intuition. 

The old question : What is truth ? seems to call for aoi 
thing more than a definition of the word. 1 It seeks a uni 
sal and secure criterion of truth. Since thought is the highest 
cognitive activity, the o there being subservient, there is no 
superior authority to which it should submit. Therefore ii 
must itself, by aid, if need be, of the subordinate powers, fi 
nish the criterion, the test of the truth of its own produc 
if any such criterion there be. 

It has just been stated that the test of symbolical thinking 
is the intuition of an example. But this is merely a negative 
criterion of the possible existence of an object of sense 
is, whatever cannot stand this test cannot be. Quite sii 
larly Logic presents us with negative criteria of truth in 
universal and necessary laws of thought. Whatever violat 
these laws is false, because thereby thought contradicts itse! 
But a thought may be perfectly accurate as to logical fori 
and yet not be in agreement with its object. Consequently 

1 Mangel, Meta., p. H5. Pinto's definition is: Truth is conformity with 
the ideas. Aristotle's: Truth is the agreement of knowledge with reality, 
r$ 70(1 elmi tA *pi.yua V U>1 <iX?)0()i & Xfryor ij ^d'8f)i \4ytrai. — Cilteg., ch. 12. 
This dictum be particularizes, in Afeta., if, 7, thus: "Affirming non-existence 
of the existent, or existence of the non-existent, Is error ; but affirming exist- 
ence of the existent, or non-existence of the non-existent, is truth." His 
doctrine, more fully staled by Ueberweg, is: "Truth in a logical judgment 
is the correspondence of the combination of mental representations with * 
combination of things, or, in case of the negative judgment, t 
ence of a separation of representations in the mind with a 
things. Falsity [error] in judgments is the variation <>f the ideal ci 
or si'panuiun from the real relation of the things to which the jwl 
relate." — Hist. Phil., J 47. The scholastic definition la tantamount: j 
las est ideqMtIO Intellect Ufi •■! rei. st-rumluui >|u.~l iiiti-llcclus ilieit ei 
est, vel non esse, quod non est." — AqrisAs, Con. Gen., lib. i. 
truth and error, see Hamilton, Logic, §§ 00, ill. 

The Greeks used the question to push pretenders into a 01 
them either t" commit stupid sophisms, or to confess ignora: 
in their profound skepticism, asked It in scorn, as a first yet u 
question. See John IS: 38. 
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the merely logical criterion of truth, namely, the accordance 
(if the cognition with the universal laws of thought, is noth- 
ing more than a conditio sine qua no», or negative criterion 
(if truth. Further than this Logic cannot go, and of the 
error which depends, not upon the form, but on the matter 
or content of the cognition, it has no teat to offer. 

"Of the truth of our cognitions in respect of their matter, 
no universal [positive] test can be demanded, because such a 
demand is self -contradictory. For since truth is the agree- 
ment of a cognition with its object, this object must be ipso 
facto distinguished from all others. Now a universal crite- 
rion of truth would be that which is valid for all cognitions, 
without distinction of their objects. But it is evident that 
since, in case of such criterion, we make abstraction of all 
content of a cognition, and since truth relates precisely to 
this content, it is absurd to ask for a universal and positive 
mark of the truth of the content." ' 

How, then, since we can have no universal and positive 
criterion of truth, are we to know that we know? For. "to 
know that we know what we know, and that we do not 
know what we do not know, that is true knowledge." div- 
ing up the universal criterion, we observe that all knowledge 
originates in intuition ; that pure intuitions or principles are 
necessary truths, we necessarily know them to be necessarily 
true ; that empirical intuitions are necessary also in the sense 
that we are constrained to know in them the existence of 
their objects. So much is certain, out of reach of all ques- 
tion. Now from these data exclusively we make logical 
inferences. If the logic be good, the conclusion is equally 

1 Kant, C. P. ft., p. 51. In this connection lie remarks: -'To know what 
>|ii>>ii"ii «.■ mil j reasonably pm]Hi«' is in iUclf a strung evidence of sagacity 
and Intelligence. For if the question he in itself absurd ami inauaoi ■ptililr of 
a rations.] answer, it is attended with the dangi-i- — in.>i i" menuon the .shame 
n[ him who propose* it — of seducing the unguarded hearer into making 
alMiinl answers, and we are then presented with the ridiculous spectacle, 
described by tin- aucieuta, <>l urn- Hulking ;i hi-L'nui whiii' iiuollu-r holds it 
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certain ; as, for example, in pure mathematics. But if I 

axioms be not strictly pure, or if the empirical facts be i 
perfectly ascertained and justly appreciated, or if our infei 
ences be not strictly logical, we should doubt. To know- 
that we know, we must review and perfect these. Then i 
have truth. If from the nature of the matter, purification 
be impracticable, we should carefully entertain as to i 
conclusion the full measure of doubt that belongs to thi 
premises, together with all that may have been gathered i 
the logical process. Then we have only greater or less 
probability. This, perhaps, is the meaning of Plato, wliei 
he speaks of experience, wisdom, and reason as afford 
conjointly a xptr^piov of truth. 1 

§ 219. The opposite of truth is error, a false judgment, tht 
disagreement of a cognition with its olrject. 3 All |>nnnti\. 
or psychological judgments are true: it is impossible to i 
in a fact of consciousness (§ 69). Our eenBea never deoeivi 
us (§ 160). Pure intuitions are certain and necessary < §§ 11* 
119). Error, then, has no place in the presentative faculties 

1 PettHea, 582 a, Step. Many eriwria have been [iiihiimmT 
affirmed: "All that is very clearly known and perceived i- iru* ■ " '■!■ ■■' . 
But lie admits elsewhere the vagueness of this criterion. Wolf $n 
terra inabilitas pnedicati per notionuin subject!." Hut this applies only t 
explicative projmsi lions. Hamilton says: "The criterion of truth It I 
!'■ ■ : --:i-. 1 1, i'nniiii.1 by the laws which govern our faculties ol k 
anil Uu consciousness of this necessity is certainty." — Lagte, $ M, 
this, being a reference to the laws of pun' lojtic, in mil I;, n. 
too narrow. Thompson says: "Evidence 1* the sole means of estshlisl 
and thewfore the sole standard for testing, the truth of any pi 
This also is too narrow, since it relates only, on the oilier hand, t 
truth. Besides, it involves, as he says, "the whole science and rule* < 
tlUttm."—0*1tt*4 of the Loot of Thought, | 111. 

■ To escape, confusion, lot us disriimuish wr.icity and falsehood fi 

i. Vcradly or truth fill rn'.s U i-tiar.u-ti'rir.-rl l.v a Mief ill the *i 
mi'iii "f the judgment with the proposition or repression. !'■ 
lie is a mudou disagreement between thi judgment in 
Jioiii -.ii- Miiiji-i-im- : wiutias truth and error, as ■■' ■■■ described 

..iliJ.-.-ll.T. 



Imagination, taken strictly, affirms only the congruity or 
incongruity of images, and this, being a primitive judgment, 
does not err. Tim primary judgment of memory is a fact of 
consciousness, a primitive judgment, and therefore cannot 
err; its secondary judgment is an inference of thought from 
given impressions, and so is liable to err (§§ 182, 183). Only 
logical judgment may be false, may involve error ; it is 
thought alone that errs. 

Why should thought err? In symbolic thinking we have 
a test to discover incongruity (§ 217). The principles of 
Logic furnish a criterion that saves us from self-contradic- 
tion (§ 218). By these negative tests we may escape absurd- 
ity, if not error ; we may at least be consistent, which is a 
great gain. But, moreover, by a thorough investigation of the 
ptinciplflB mi which b judgment rests, by pursuing then to 
their original intuitive sources, we may determine positively 
its truth or falsity, and in such case need not err. If this 
thorough investigation of principles and process be beyond 
our powers, still, in many cases, we may be able to go far 
enough to estimate fairly the degree of probability belonging 
to the matter. If not, then we should suspend judgment, 
and rest in contented ignorance, which is wiser than pre- 
sumptuous knowledge. 

But to be content not to know is commonly too hard for 
us. Impelled by instinct towards knowledge, we form, often 
very hasty and crude, but almost always very decided opin- 
ions about all sorts of matters. And so we blunder, and 
snuiililc. and fall. Carelessness, lack of love for truth, 
indifference, lack of interest, and consequent thought lewneaBi 
leave open the by-paths, and we wander. But none of these, 
nor a neglect of the means in our power, can be called a 
cause of error, for they are all negative, and there is no rooh 
tiling as a negative cause. The absence of a thing cannot 
properly be accounted a cause. All causes are present and 
positive. 

No doubt our opinions arc largely determined by our feel- 
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ings ami desires. Things appear to be true or false accordi 
as they please or displease, according to desire or aversim 
for the will arrests attention upon the agreeable, and refits 
to consider the disagreeable. 1 Hut these several aetiviti 
are all conditioned on and subsequent to cognitive iximi-I- 
and so, however influential, are not the primary i 



§ 220. The question then recurs: Why should we err, a 
that so frequently, so fatally? We now bring the charj; 
against imagination, that it is the chief est, perhaps the sole 
direct source and cause of error. 2 In the right adjustment 
ami exercise of our faculties imagi nation is the servant. t$M 
handmaid of thought. But too often, proud in her queenly 
beauty, and haughty in her fascinating power, she becoui 
by unnatural inversion, the mistress of thought, a raiatr 
lawless and tyrannical. All the illusions of sense ue TOJ 
images, and its delusions are false inferences induced 
imagination (§ 160). Again, we often believe that v. 
ber circumstances which never in fact coexisted, and hav» 
mistaken an act of imagination for an act of memory (§ 1*3). 
In disguise it has deceived and misled us, and caused i 

i " Ansi 1'cspnt merchant d'uiie piece avee la volunte, a'airfite ;1 rt 

l,i fit..- .jii'i :i.- .-! .n r i ..-..nr [..ir it ijn'il y i-.nl, il ruiln iiisijusiW 

wi croyance suivant riuclination de la voluntC." — Pascal, Pnutt*. pt. i 

»rt. e, § is. 

1 The indictment is not new. Says Pascal: ''Cette superbe puissance, 
eimemie de la niiaoii, qui se j>1 Q.LT A la eimtroler ct ft la domlner pom moBtnr 
cuubien die peut en toutpscln'Sfs, a erabli iIjihh 1'homme une second* rmdirv. 
, . . Kile ne peut remlre stwes lis fni^, mais ell.: It-s rend contents, a l'e: 
ilc In rniNon. . . . Qui dispense la reputation, qui dnime le respect rt I 

ii aux peraounes, aux outrages, aux grades, sinon I'imaginali 
Gunbien toutes lea rieliesseii de la nature sont clles insuffisantes sans 

i seHti-Illi'llt '■' l.'!Tli;'U-'in:ltirih ' li.«pipSe lie Tiilll ; elle fait la beaut e. la jll- 

i i ; bonbeur, qui est le tout dn monde. . . . Cetta maltresse d'ei 
d'.uitjuit plus fourbe qu'elle ne Test pas tonjnurs ; car elle serait re {la : 
We du la vftrite, si elle 1'etait inf fallible du mensocu*e. Mnls, Slant |t> p 
IMsm, elle ne dntme acunne marque de sa quality, marquatit de lab 
■MM le vrai et le faux." — IbUL, 5 3. 
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judge falsely. Again, when testing symbolic thought, the 
deliiVrative imagination often presents an image so clear and 
distinct, so congruous and consistent, as to impose upon us, 
and in our* unguarded weakness we accept this impression 
as an evidence of truth. How often, too, does a brilliant 
illustration carry captive our convictions in spite of Bound 
argument. A frequent, perhaps tfae moat frequent, form of 
error is an over-hasty generalization, a precipitate induction. 1 
No induction is strictly certain, for its baaia is empirical. 
The numerous modifications which each of the physical 
sciences has undergone furnish historie evidence of (he fact. 
But we often overlook this, and accept a mere induction, 
perhaps a very weak and even a groundless induction, with 
the confidence of intuitive truth. This can oeciu "tilv 
under the influence of imagination whose vivid representa- 
tion diapenea the shadow "f doubt. 3 

In all men there is a natural, a necessary, a devotional 
love of truth. They fail often to attain it because "it 
hideth. and the labor of discovery is great, and the recom- 
pensc scanty ; while, at the same time, we are unceasingly 
solicited, pressed, agitated by the imagination and the pas- 
sion*, whose Inspiration and impulse it is always agreeable 
to obey. Truth is a pure grace, but the understanding of 
truth is a grace of such character that it must l>e merited by 



1 The nataaM OOOMM htaasdf i " I said in my haste, all mm are liars." 
— Vs. 110: 1 1 , Ho iloes well ; tor tin- Hying IMhaM UVmII 

ahonhl ii'ii i.r iii-iliint. 

• Uacon wni ihe lir-t phiiosoplii r wlm iiTrt-riijit.il :i *yslein:iu<' mnl ■■> li n-r 

I In iiiiiiri.Tiiiii'ii at the kiiids of hmnao nroi, and hi laetHm ifcan ill u 
Hi- It- -i ( |ii.iiiil ilasMlli'Mii.il in ii.iir ■.■ ■ 
niii- -:i: iii" n[ Idols (i.W'1, fi*oi, an iuiaiw). in Uie sense of illusions. 
described u.i II presented in a EOagfc mirror. He says: '■ 1 d<> find, rlii ■[. ■f.>n-. 
■ti Uii- eWTtiantnil RlasM hair Idols, or false appearances, of several distinct 
MMti " Tli.' *Mf m, Idola Iribus. Idnla specim. Idol* fori, and Idola theatri. 
— -V.,r, Organ., lib. i, awtl, of pt. ii. nph. Waq, See ahw> llamilr-ii. / .... 
Lee. 18 | and Ilallnm. Lit. o/ VorJ. Europe, pt. iii, oh. 3, g; 68, 68. 
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labor. 1 But men love not labor, and so imagination usurps 
the throne of thought. Dazzling and complaisant in her 
ready power, she wins the homage due to the truth she 
feigns ; while truth, far removed in her severe simplicity, is 
prized chiefly through her brilliant substitute. fc * Truth may 
perhaps come to the price of a pearl, that sheweth best by 
day, but it will not rise to the price of a diamond that 
sheweth best by varied lights. But howsoever these things 
are thus in men's depraved judgments and affections, yet 
truth, which only doth judge itself, teacheth that the inquiry 
of truth, which is the love-making or wooing of it, the knowl- 
edge of truth, which is the presence of it, and the belief of 
truth, which is the enjoying of it, is the sovereign good of 
human nature. 9 ' 

1 Malebranche, Traite de Morale, pt i, ch. 5, § 6. •• It is a mere sophisma 
pigrum, and (as Bacon hath said) the arrogance of pusillanimity, which lifts 
up the idol of a mortars fancy, and commands us to fall down and worship 
it as a work of divine wisdom, an ancile or palladium fallen from heaven/ 9 
— Coleridge, Biog. Lit,, ch. 8. For the final quotation see Bacon, E*$ay t i, 
On Truth. 



PART FOURTH. 
FEELING. 



CHAPTER I. 



rilAHAI'TKIIISTU'S. 



§ 221. We are now to consider the second class of the 
generic: powers, the feelings. 1 These tire modes nf ulf-oon- 
Bciousneas, or guhjertive consciousness, in logical opposition 
in cognitions, which are modes uf objective oonsciousneBfl 
(§§ 71, 73). Feeling and cognition are psychological correla- 
tive^ existing only in coexistence. The slate of conscious- 

DfiM that Ul objectively a engliilioll is subjectively II fueling. 

Every cognition implies a feeling, and every feeling implies 
a cognition. They are logically distinguished as merely 
different aspects of the same actually indissoluble mental 
mode, as really inseparable] as the convex and concave sides 

1 Tlii. 1 word feeling was originally the name of the tactile sensation only, 
but has been extended in common usage to all stairs uf L-onmioiisness marked 
by pleasure or pain. The cognate term Qtftihl in German lias had a like 
i ■ v i ■ : ■ n ~ i ' t r i of meaning. The same may be said of the Greek oloitwn ; and 
ftllD ad iln' Latin snunis, lenmUio, with their derivatives in the modern 

i; !!!!■■ l.lll . 

Dim rvii'i, ,!,.<! the meaning to an identity with consciousness, — }'hil. 

of Hum. ISmf, Uc ii Uta ■'. ft WU. Bm Urn qoatsd ta 5 BS, ■. S" 

kUo Bain and Spencer, and association ist* generally. Says Clifford: "It 
. !:■ u ■ i iu..iir.n DC volition or sensation of any kind ; nnviliini; AM 
flora on in Hie mind may be called a feeline." — trrintr ■•'■■> ThinkbtQ, p BR, 
This vii>l.it»-s usage, and confuses modes that are clearly dtMtflgttlflttMfc 
See § !>T niul its note. 

■2!\(> 
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of a circular arc. Looked at on the subjective side, that i. 
relatively to the subject, the mode is a feeling; looked i 
on the objective side, that is, relatively to the object, it, i 
cognition, the obverse and reverse of the same statu-, 
experienced they are the emubincd, simulUtiieims. or rsi 
the single consciousness of the ego and non-ego in tin 
essential antithesis. 

That a cognition is objective means that conseiousiMtt 
therein relative to something distinct from the COOfleio 
subject. A feeling is subjective in that consciousness 
therein limited to the pleasure or pain experienced by i 
conscious subject. Specifically, perception is a kind 
cognition, and sensation a kind of feeling. Perception 
the consciousness by sense of the qualities of mi obje 
known as distinct from self. Sensation is the COnaoiOQMMMB 
of the subjective feeling, pleasant or unpleasant, which 
accompanies that act of knowledge. In the complete state 
which we eall a sense-perception, perception is the objc 
live element, sensation the subjective element (§ 97). 
contrast or opposition of perception and sensation 
obtrusive, but still only a social example of the law i 
universally divides lite generic phenomena of knowled, 
and feeling. They always correlatively coexist. 1 

It is sometimes said that the external object O&Usw i 
sensation alone, which then causes or occasions the i*rc 
tion, thus making sensation antecedent to perception. 
the other hand, in case of intellectual states, it is said t 
the cognition is the cause or occasion of the oo 
feeling. Hut in fact neither is the chronological, or i 
psychological antecedent of the other. There is, for ev. 
pie, no more ground for holding that sensation prce.i 
perception, than the reverse. Indeed, feeling ami oog&iti 

1 S<* Hamilton, Mela., p. 3.15. MiitlUf w Arnold reviviii * phrwe oi 
uieil by Swift In his " Battle cd tin- Book*," and made it R«nd m 
0| ,'ulmr,- — "sweetness uud light," a onion of kindly fueling hk 
IMeBeat 
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in general are equally original and complementary, and can 

Ik! distinguished only logically. 

§ 222. But though always correlative ly coexistent, cogni- 
tion and feeling are not directly proportional. On the 000* 
trary, fueling, when it rises above a certain degree of 
intensity, obscures cognition, because of the concentration 
.>!' coosoioQBDeu in the subjective affection; and, on the 
other hind, an acute, intense cognition draws consciousness 
away Emm the feeling, which thereby sinks to a lower 
intensity ami beeomea faint. The rise of one is at the 
exjiense of the other. 

Muivuver, iu some special sense-pen eptions, as in sight, 
ili>' |ifii leptive power is normally very acute, while the sen- 
»tkm is so faint as to be hardly discernible; in others, as 
i» smell, the perception is quite obscure, while theunutioil 
i> M-iv decided. Elenoe, the stronger the sensation, the 
weaker tbe petoeptioo, :h><1 ttet wm< Hut the law is gen- 
eral, thus: Cognition and feeling exist only as they coexist, 
and are in inverse ratio.' 

§ 223. While thus observing the relation of cognition 
and feeling, it will be well t-> recall that change baa alreadj 
been noted as a condition of consciousness in general (§ 57). 
Hon specifically we now remark that change is necessary to 
Continuity of feeling. We soon beoomfl unconscious of 
unremitted impressions. The degree of feeling is propor- 
tinnal tO the Change, and abruptness of transition enhances 
the effect. 2 For example: When (lie temperature of the 

body is uniform at about 88" P., we feel neither mm not 
oold] a rariation above nr below this grade excites the sense 

of temperature. It is only after want that we feel the 

1 Bt] iKaati "J» starker iiii' Sinur, l»-i >'I»-n il. m .,ll..i, i ;,.„\.- ,[,-- !lM ( 
BUM I tnflHMM, sicli affii-lrt I'lilil.-n. SbMO "ini^r I'hriii 
I :.■ :nt, n, mi ,i, ii, I K'liren sollcn, uillsaen si« mflssiy lOdM." 

■■'■ .;fi>, § -*>. 
' BM Bala, KmotL.ni and mil, p. 78. 
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blessing of plenty; only after sickness do we enjoy heal 
only after war do we really feel the bliss of peace. 
feelings that attend freedom and restraint, poncr and 
impotence depend largely on the transition from one to the 
other. The effect of novelty, of news of all sorts, is stim- 
ulating; that Kid, or even good news, should be 
gradually is well known. 1 

There is naturally a tendency to accommodate one's aeli 
to any continuous condition, which is called the subonlinat 



' "Sense, properly so called," says Ilobbes, "must necessarily have 
It it perpetual variety of phantasms, that they may be discerned from one 

another ; it being almost all one for a man to be always nnsthk tA IBd 

the saoie thing, and not to be sensible at all of any tiling." So a i;nn iv .if 
viands at to hie is requisite to the enjoyment of taste; uniforms 
A person hnvim; frl.iil lirt-atti lias no sense of it, and yet is itensii - 
tive and delicate odors. In a Binooth Bailing ship we loae the sense rrf 
motion, but not in a stagecoach. The contact of the still air with tlie skin 
eicites no tactile sensation, but a fitful breeze fanning the cheek keefa i.ic- 
tile consciousness awake. The enormous pressure of the atmosphen <»■ 
our bodies is unfelt, unless ;i imirki-t] variation is caused, as by dew i lelinj; 
in a diving- bell, or ascending in a balloon. We suffer much from our sudden 
and extreme chances of weather ; whereas neither the Laps suffer from cold, 
nor the Bo$ra from heat. The effect of unvarying fortune is exempllfli i in 
the insensibility of the rich, and the stolidity of the poor. Those who have 
experienced opposite ehviimru; iuces are they who feci. 

Monotony produces tedium, rnntii, and some variety is needful for a 
healthy play of oar energies. Ho who muses much, needs to be invuml 
But, as Prince Hal saya : — 



ma 



"If nil the jhi wore p1«rln» hoIidij-1, 
To .purl wuuld Iw •• ledloui u to work ; 
But when iln-y Hldom come, (hoy wlilicd for come. 
And noihlog ph-urib bui rare »cdd>nu." 

— k ! ■. . UlKBT rv, pt. 1, A. 1, M. 1. 






"The feeling of tedium or ennui," says Hamilton, ''is like that uf bttafl 
unable to die, and not being allowed to live ; and sometimes becomes so 
oppressive that it leads to madness and suicide. It is less (elt by the uncul- 
tivated than by the educated. Our liisy neeiipatiini-s »■•■ '-all |iastin 
occupation is either lalior or play. In both there tnunt 1m: ever ■ change of 
object, or both will soon grow tiresome. They QMWl alternate, o: 
never know true enjoyment in life." — Mtla., p. "IT. A dm pro 
between uniformity and variety is wimnimes given as a definition of o 
live beauty. More generally, a mean seems to be most plc-miii!;. 
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law of accommodation. No feeling can long persist in its 
original intensity. The second day of a holiday is attended 
with less flush than the first. The mil lionnai re's accumula- 
tions strike him with feebler and feebler impulses. The 
delights of knowledge, and even of virtue, are suhject to 
decline. When the lower level of either pleasure in- pain 
lias been reached, we become, as it were, accommodated to 
the situation, and the feeling thenceforth maintains an even 
tenor. 1 

The principle of relativity has already been resolved into 
the shook of difference, with its correlative shock of simi- 
larity (§ . r >9). Now be it observed that a shock is not at all 
a cognition, but strictly a feeling. Hence it appears that 
the primary movement of consciousness lies rather in feeling 
than in cognition, the shock being the logical antecedent or 
condition of the intellectual duoriiBinatioiL Unices we 
feel, we cannot know. In the shock determined by the 
difference between two objects or ideas, we feel; in the 
discrimination we make between them, we know. The con- 
sciousness of the shock is feeling: the consciousness of the 
difference is cognition. 3 

§ 224. Novelty has already been mentioned. It is not 
itself a feeling, but merely expresses the superior force of 
ell -iiitiiilaiits of feeling on being first applied. It is a fact 
which contributes to raise the intensity of our energies, and 
consequently to determine a corresponding degree of pleasure 
or pain. It is realized chiefly in youth when all feelings 
are fresh. New scenes, new modes of life, constitute the 
attractions of travel. Invention-;, dkeovarioB, artistic effects, 
especially in the pages of story, have the charm of novelty, 
and in fishion it is supreme. Novelty in pain has the same 

1 It In said that at the overthrow of the Bastile the prisoners manifested 
no joy at their release. EjOBg tad DBtDtHMttM smttMMBl ! 

pUshed its i~vrf'-i i w«rk <>f Mm ounodUku k) bondagCL 

* We note the common phrases ■ a shocking impropriety, » startling event, 
a striking remark, a hiirpri-iug likeness. 
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enhancing effect. The first encounter with a cause of \ 
involves the worst experience. 

As variety or change is opposed to monotony indue! 
tedium, so novelty is opposed to familiarity. Novelty i 
the absence of familiarity, and so is merely negative and Dffl 
itself a feeling. But familiarity is positive, a feeling quite 
general and of great moment. It is the feeling correlative 
to memory, and so to all powers conditioned on memory. 
In a very important sense it seems to lie the basis of all the 
convictions of memory. It attends repetition, and so is 
distinguishable from the shock of similarity thai attends 
simultaneous impressions, hut must be considered Be merely 
another form of this ultimate experivnrc ( ^ li-ij-;!'). 

The strength of the feeling of familiarity is proportioned 
either to the vivacity of a single impression, or to the fre- 
quency of the subsequent repetitions, the word being more. 
commonly applied to the latter case. It will also lie large!} 
determined by the degree of attention given in the ante- 
cedent impression. All memory, but especially its priro 
judgment, seems to lie based upon and guaranteed bj t 
peculiar and unmistakable feeling of familiarity. When I 
meet a stranger a second time, when I write my name l 
the thousandth time, because of the familiarity, I feel ion 
that these have been known before. Mediate peroi 
are not usually thought of as involving memory. WK 
for example, I judge that two suunds come from differ* 
directions (§ 166), is there any appreciable reference to | 
experience? Only perhaps in the unmistakable feeling ol 
familiarity with the direction of sounds, which implies 
previous experience. In all eases this feeling is thi 
ol "Mi oonfidanOfl in the judgment. 

§ 225. The distinction between feeling a 
he more fully stated hereafter. Ir. is admissible I i 
to § 74, with the remark that the distinction is uatH 

neglected. Ii seems, however, of great importance, 
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quite clear. In desire there is essentially a want, a longing, 
an impulse towards some object of cognition. In feeling 
there is no want, no longing, no impulse whatever. "It is 
altogether different to feel hunger or thirst and to desire its 
appeasement; aud again different is it to desire its appease- 
ment, and to enjoy the feeling afforded in the act. Feel- 
ing lxdongs exclusively to the present, desire only to the 
future; fM it is a longing either to maintain the present 
Ktate, of to exchange it for another." 1 Thus desire is not 
feeling, but an activity which feeling sets in motion. We 
are now undertaking a consideration of the feelings only, 
excluding the desires. 



§ 226. There are several marks or qualities which are 
i.liai'iict.'i'istic of feeling in general, that is. found in feelings 
of all classes and in feelings only, and so distinguish them 
from all other mental activities. One primary and most 
important is consciousness of self. 

That the consciousness of self, of my own existence, 
originates and is constant in feeling is an easy dedw linn. 
In every cognition there is essentially an opposition between 
a subject knowing aud an object known. The Subject, ilivn, 
is not cognized, else it would be both subject and object at 
iiiirr. ud these being contraries cannot coexist. Hence the 
consciousness of the subject, its self-consciousness, not being 
found on the cognitive side of the mental .state must bt 
grounded in the correlative feeling. Given a cognition of 
an object, then in the correlative feeling is given self. Tims 
the consciousness that I am is BttWtUl if i the original faet 
thai I feel." 

fiiiHi' it is that I distinguish myself boa the NBl of the 
w.uld si> absolutely that this distinction has an entirely 
different value from the distinction of another thing from a 



■ Hamilton, Xeta., p. 573. 
* For the? dtalnoflOB bttWMB sclf-pen-eptio 
I 100. 
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third. Each of my states, all that I suffer or do, is murk. 
off immediately by a feeling, which is lacking when 1 
sider the doing or suffering of another. In feeling, then, 
to be found the motive of the peculiar distinction by whi 
each person sets himself over against the universe, and t 
consciousness of his own existence as contradistinguish 
from every other existence. 1 

That the consciousness of the ego or I myself, of my own 
being, lies primarily and indeed exclusively in feeling, and 
moreover is an essential element in each and every feeling, 
is confirmed by the fact that the intensity of the conscious- 
ness of self varies with the intensity of feeling. When 
cognitive exercise is intensified, the correlative feeling is, 
according to the law of inverse ratio, enfeebled, and mk-Ii 
states are attended by a comparative forget fulness of self; 
but where there is great pain or passion, cognition is enfet 
bled, and the consciousness of self predominates, Elena 
not in cognition, but in feeling is self given. 2 

The primary consciousness of a feeling and an after e 
tion of it should be discriminated. The former is ei 
enced, and involves the consciousness that I am, 
indeed I do not at all think about it. The mosl igtKM 
person, the new-born babe, must be fully conscious of i 

> Lotze emphasizes this, anil adtls: "Diet* beiden I.eistungen a 
elgenos Wesen zu kennen, untl sich alt tin Selbst zu flililen, sind wit e 
der niclit iH't.tiiVi-riilii: vt-rkiilifift. Al- dm i-r-*1< 
unmitte.lbare Selbst gefllbl tu betrachten, dessen TorhaadenMll 
wie seine LftbhaJngkeit ganz uualjliiiuuig Him] von ilciu Grade dec H 
erkenntniss, die wir gewohnlieii miter dein Natuiii lies Selbslbew 
scina denken. Vielmehr Ut diese leUtere nur die im weiteren \ 
unserer gt:-i sti «<■ 11 Eutwiekluug zn Wege kr>uiui>-nili.' dfiikrw!* Interprets 
Jener uniprtinglidien nor in der Form des Geftlhls moglichen innereu I 
rung." — Ortimhiigt <ler I'tyrhuiwiir, DMiTfi, j 62. 

1 This diaeovery of Uie consciousness of self in feeling rather t 
cognition would justify a correction of the famous " Cogito, ergo m 
Descartes. It would read more accurately : I feel, therefore I am. B 
Illation cannot be allowed ; as an enthyineme it is false to the fact, « 
fact is more truly expressed In the form : I um, in that 1 feel. 
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existence in every sensation. 1 The feeling may be eventu- 
ally objectified even while it still exists, and analyzed by 
thought, and thus I come to a knowledge that I am, which 
is quite ilifferent from the simple and original consciousness 
of it, the mere feeling it. All feel it constantly; some, 
perhaps many, never think it. 



§ 227. Strict certainty, the correlative of immediate cogni- 
tion, is the feeling attending a consciousness of necessity; 
that is, in so far as there is necessity on the objective or 
cognitive side, its psychological correlative, a feeling of 
certainty, exists on the subjective side. Since all intuitions 
are attended by this feeling, and since they are component 
elements in every cognition, it follows that the feeling of 
certainty relative to them intermingles with every state of 
consciousness. It also attends the regatta of rigid demon- 
stration. In character it is strict, absolute, admitting of no 
degrees and incompatible with any measure of doubt (§ 69).* 

ISciicf. tin: subjective eom-lati ve of mediate cognition, is 
the feeling attending all forms of representative knowledge. 
Since in every cognitive activity there is always an exercise 
of the representative faculties, it follows that the feeling of 
belief relative thereto is also intermingled with every state 
of cuiisrioiHiii'ss. It has many degrees of intensity, and is 
compatible with doubt. In its highest form it approximates 
Certainty, hut never attains it; like a conic curve constantly 
Approaching jet never reaching its straight asymptote. As 
inference never becomes intuition, so belief never becomes 
rtrict ceruiiitv. As there is good reason for distinguishing 
mediate from immediate knowledge, so it is proper to dis- 



1 Even the brute u 
have a notion of it, 

' It Is this feeling which is reform) t 
knowledge, in the last analysis. reposes on a blind and necessary belief. So 
alio Hamilton: -*a fact ,.t [Miwiinnncss is one whose existence Is given 
and guaranteed by an original and necessary belief." — Jfefa., p. IBS. 



t be conscious of self-existence, bat surely cannot 
> by Aristotle when he says that 
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tinguish belief from certainty; though indeed the Ui 
word is often inaccurately used for a high degree of belief. 
The logical or formal opposite of belief is disbelief, but 
a mental fact they are one, disbelief being belief of the 
contrary. Tbo psychological and real opposite of belief is 
the feeling of doubt. These two always coexist, but in 
inverse ratio. With the highest belief, falling just shall of 
certainty, tJiere is some remaiuder of doubt, of Da 
Descending the scale, while belief diminishes, doubt 
creases, hut does not reach its maximum in ignorance. 
along with a minimum of belief. Doubt cannot exist 
there is no trace of belief. Ignorance, a pure negation 
both knowledge and feeling in respect of any matter, J 
beyond. Certainty and ignorance, then, are not the tei 
of this psychological scale, but are just beyond its 
ends. As ignorance, a negation of belief, is never BootttUrtsd 
a degree of doubt, so certainty, the negation of doubt, should 
never be reckoned a degree of belief. As doubt never 
comes blank ignorance, so belief never becomes strict 
til in ty.' 

i In psychological treatises Generally the doctrine of certainty, belief, ■ 
doubt is either neglected entirely or slighted, or else confused with that •■ 
knowledge. 'Hie confusion arises from the Intimate relation of belief a 
knowledge. Truly they are inseparable, yet cannot be identified. 
words to know and to believe are often used interchangeably, cither ■ 
implying the other, to know being the stronger expression 
tine distinguisheM them, e.g. Iaa. 43 : 10 ; 1 Tim. 4 : 3. One is thought uf a 
i'oiiiliti'.iniiiK the other. The famous dictum of Aristotle, til -yip Tin 
rir wrfdiiTa (ZofuiT., 2), accords with the humble Crtdt u 
Aiiselm, but contrasts with the haughty InldlUjr „t credos of A belaid, 
but Menu to be the true logical relation, us already indicated in J 81. 

Tin- doctrine that, certainty, l*-lief, and doubt, are merely simple f 
KlgaW from their Importance, but rather serves lo bring f 
forward to its true position, and show its weighty importance in I 
nature. 11m DOmmoa speech of men supports our viiw, dm it « 
recognizes these mental states to be feelings, a* seen in the faniilliir p 
I feel rniitc certain, f feel sure, or assured, I feel a strong i onvlaUaa, I 
very doubtful, etc. The complex state, reliance, trust, faith, in which t 
is a predominant element, is likewise FMOgnlnd I" In- feeling in il" 1 p 
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Mediate judgment and belief are the obverse and reverse 
of the same mental state, but the strength of the belief do« 
not depend on the soundness or accuracy of the judgment, 
but upon its clearness and distinctness, or its singleness. ;ill 
alternatives being obscured or eliminated. What is really 
Ealse may thus be heartily lielieved. An error is an error 
only when taken for truth, and the correlative feeling may 
inuuiit tn the highest conviction. So it is that belief attends 
the false when thought of as true, just as the feeling of 
moral approbation attends wrong conduct when judged to be 
right' 

^ 228. Every feeling is marked by pleasure or pain. It 
has, therefore, l>een proposed to make a primary division of 
feelings into pleasant and painful. But this gives insufti- 

lieni ground for Bubdiviflioaa. Indeed, the distiootioo u 

not nhvays sharply mtu'ked, being of degree rather than of 
kind. Pleasant feelings often graduate into painful feel- 
ing-, and MM Mrao, wilhout change of any other quality, or 
even of name, by a change of intensity only. A pleasing 
musical tone may gradually become so loud as to be displeas- 
ing. Pleasant expectation may pass into painful anxiety. 
It is better, therefore, to take them together, though oppo- 
sites, as a eharaet eristic of feeling in general. 8 

I feci confident. The whole matter deserves an expanded t re n tin cut bejCBi 
■lllllWI |H Willi limits will (wrmii ; l.nt if we have truly and otad] 
tin rr.-lit [ilaiv fur rli.-r iiuhIcs <>l .L.n^.i. msmss in [In- ]*yi'ln>l.. ! :ii , ;il ■•■. -:. m, 
lhi'1 ilmr relation to Olliet imvles. this alone is a great gain. For the senti- 
ment of truth. we § 251. 

i « >[>Liii<in primarily nmni a feeling nt conviction of a truth on merely 

probable evidence. " BW) opi ni on," ~.iy* Montaigne, "Is strong enough 

to have had it^ Dmfjrra"; tad Lutbor BriMt '*0 dma! doxa '. quam ea 

'■■■■' i iii.iii.jn by Mshtonlng Uw bttauttf el in ■ 

Ittg Itlr.i, greatly InftUBOSI baSl ■ i '■" ID" itmiiti-t k9 

apbdoo. "Quit voltmt saplimt, et iinlmit BftpOl QUI fen ■«■*» 

khIiI St. Hilary; and no DeiilOMlienea : Boi\rrai rtilf («aarei not tftra.. — 
fHynth. iii. 

*" Plfannre and pain." saya Hamilton, "are the ptMXHMMM 

itBU 1 1.. i—i'iiUal attribute of feeling under all it* moderations " — Mrta , 
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Both pleasure and pain are positive, but either 
with reference to the other, be viewed as negative. Abso- 
lute pleasure or absolute pain never exists. Actually they 
always coexist in the coexistence of various feelings, and 
tend to neutralize each other, so that the total state is <>nU 
relatively pleasant or painful, or perhaps neutral. One 
form of relative pleasure arises from contrast, in the mere 
diminution or cessation of pain. 1 

Aristotle's explanation of these phenomena, referring them 
to their causes, has been very generally accepted. Pleasure 
is the effect of certain harmonious relations, of certain 
incuts j pain is the effect) of certain unharmonious relatio: 
of certain disagreements. The pleasurable is therefore pi 
erly called the agreeable, the painful, the disagreeal 
Pleasure is the reflex of spontaneous and unimpeded enei 
Pain is the reflex of over-strained or repressed one 
Here the term spontaneous refers to subjective, the 
unimpeded to objective perfection. Each power tends «] 
taneously, that is, of its proper nature and without effort, 
to put forth a certain maximum of free energy. If this 
maximum be reached there is pleasure. If less, the energy 
is repressed, if more, it is over-strained, and there is pain. 
The term unimpeded stipulates that, in order to pli 
the object should not check the spontaneous spring of 

p. hlZ. See bis distribution. — W„ p. 003. "Inasmuch aa suffering 
always on the heels "f delight, and each kind of sweei lias its cognate 
it would be divorcing the closest relationship lo partition the human iecli 
Into pleasures aud pains as the primary division of the whole." — 
Amotions and Wilt, p. 77. 

1 Plato, in the Philtbut, taught that pleasure is merely relative, the al 
of or passing from pain, del yiyriimmy, aMirart tr. Kant adopted tUi vi< » , 
according to the quotation in Hamilton's Mela., p. uOP si]. But in another 
place Kant says : " Wie aim) elnander nichi wie Erwerb und Manes! (+ mid 
0), aondem wie Erwerb und Veilo-i i + und — ';, d. i i-iin---. ilein anderti nichl 
bios als Gegcnlbeli (tOHtmdirlorir, ie„ lot/ire nfiftcnittim i. nmxli ■ 
Widerspiel (mntrarit, *r. rvalilirr opporitvm) entgegengesetEt," — JntAm- 
pologir, j HO. Aristotle held thai both are pueitive, and his views now 
generally prevail. — Sirum. Ktltict, hk. *. 
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energy towards, nor stimulate it beyond, its natural maxi- 
mum. Tims all pleasure arises from the free natural play 
of our faculties; all pain, from their repression or their 
over-strain. More tersely and more, widely: The normal 
gives pleasure; the abnormal, pain. 1 

Pleasure and pain taken together have been regarded as 
the fundamental and sole determinant of eharaeter and con- 
duet; hut we shall find in th-- Mattel that there are other 
determinants whieh often oppose and overcome this one. 
The application of the principle lias been further extended 
to explain the entire nature, not only nf man. but of all 
sentient beings; for the doctrine of the evolution of the 
varied forms of animal life from primordial form b] nat- 
ural selection, is grounded on the natural impulse toward 
pleasure and shrinking from pain. 1 

1 A famous dictum of Descartes is : " Tota nostra voluptas positn est 
tantum in perfectionis alicujua nostrse ciinncienlia." — Epitt. pt i. Ko. 8. 
Says Kant i "Pleasure in the feeling of tlie furtherance Mi. (Menmg), ptja 
of the hindrance of life." So Herbart : "Feeling Is Urn imiin ■■■ 
lion ['?] of hindrance or furtherance among the piwlrtoua extant at any 
moment in consciousness, i.e. the IminniltaM oanafliOUKMM "I thl momentary 
rising ot riafctag (A the oental vital activity." — t't. Um, PtfAeiogk, 
Dictate, j 47. Says Bain: "Slates »f pleasure are connected with an 
increase, slates of pain with an abatr mint, "f ranees; all Dl 'lit vital n i r.o- 
tinnii " Mfiiil ii'"' Itmijf. p. ■'■'■<- Spencer says; "Pains are the correiitiveB 

■ ■ 1 1,,.- i. V.. 'Ill-ill. v. ill 

actions conducive to its welfare.*' — Data <•/ h'thien. S 88. 

K"t iliii-iiiiiri.in BxtmnM "f bMt nii'l rt'ld. iln' one stiimil.il ;; 
functions to excessive Mtlon, r t . . 

n inn .1 mnt r< mporatiirc i- pleasant Darkness and iko sfj DIM uBtaj < . it.tinn. ■! 
IM ft i"i -i-insr and painful; intense Unlit and sound arc exciting and pain- 
ful; bdt the medium aanba Ot ill'' >>>■ t Ml i> [.li;i-:im. flanii.'ny k 

especially pleasing; but discordant colors or tffUmlti li.ir.-li limits Of pating 
noises irtitatinjj tlie nerve eonduits. are nil II fill In bofM tiiriv is n hralthftd 
■!■ :'ii--.i'i. in 4 sjmir Tii'' l'i'in <>f odium, 'nnwi*, alines fmm a 
Hml inidi'ii' y I.' lotion. Tin' BMH varied the ■'bji-cls presented 
10 iboiicb!. r.lir ni'iv ■, : . .:■ pssjr will bo 

the enjoyment i.f lib-. BM 5 J2.1, note. 

» .See Darwin. Oriyin of Sftolm, eh. i ; but Spencer, pturim. 
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§229. A negative characteristic of fi-.-l in^s in 
that they are spontaneous, or at least involuntary j that i 
way, we cannot at will directly originate, or do 
suppress arty feeling. The sole function of will is to ( 
ten Irate the cognitive consciousness on an object) which i 
voluntary attention (§ 89). Any influence, therefore, vol] 
tion may have over other activities is only indiret i, 
through attention. It can excite or repress feeling only I 
a command of its causes and conditions, which, howen 
effectual, is mediate control. Therefore the feelings, 
themselves considered, are wholly involuntary. When t 
causes are unknown or obscure, we call them Spontaneous, 

The rare and difficult art of self-mastery implies contrail 
of feeling. The opposite is passion. This is a subjective 
state, either of feeling or desire, or of both, bo intense tli.it 
will is overpowered by blind instincts, the intellect being 
darkened according to the law of inverse ratio, and the 
Sufferer from self becomes passively enslaved. If will suc- 
cessfully resists this subjection, it is done by withdrawing 
from the exciting object, that is, by attending to Borne othax. 
This persisted in, the passion subsides ; but it appears to be 
flight rather than victory. It is much the same when the 
exciting object continues present, and one maintain.^ B) ll- 
control, restrains action, speaks calmly and holds an impas- 
sive countenance, by giving his attention strongly to thoughts 
of duty, or tit conduct, or consequences of passionate Kctian 
in the case; then the flight is not so far. But one may 
conquer self, yet only indirectly. If attention be fixed, if 
the cognitive consciousness be strongly concentrated on the 
exciting object itself, then, by the law of inverse ratio, the 
objective side of the mental state is intensified at the i 
of the subjective side. Thus a determined bib 
activity relative to the object restrains and subdues passion- 
ate feeling. This is victory. A humane surgeon calmly 

and steadily does his work, and, though pitiless for the ti 

is not so before and after. The coolness of a genera] is 
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perhaps due to intense attention to the plan and progress of 
the battle. 

When attention is finnly fixed on an object, the causes of 
feelings other than those attending it are inoperative. 
Heme extreme enthusiasm, or powerful emotion of any- 
kind, may make us insensible to physical paiu, and even 

gentle emotions assuage bodily suffering. On the other 
hand, the effect of fixing attention on the feeling itself as a 
subject-object, tends to increase its quantity and intensity. 
A slight discomfort, if heeded, soon becomes intolerable. 

Dis-case becomes disease. A cherished sentiment becomes 



§230. It is a general characteristic i>f feeling that it 
tends to produce certain specific physical effeete, lmth in the 
again of movement and in the viscera. Smiles ud tens 
are examples. Every pleasure and every pain, every mode 
of feeling, lias a definite wave- of effects which speails mure 
cir l«Nfl widely through the nervous system, affecting organic 
functions, ..r manifest in expressive movements. 

This diffusion of feeling, as it is called, must be ilistin- 
guished from reflex action. The hitter may or may not be 
alti'tnh'ii by consciousness ; the fi inner Is always attelidetl by 
eoiisrimisiiess. Keflex actions have a very limited range, 
each being strictly confined to its single effect; whereas in 
feeling there is an influence diffused over the memliei-s more 
widely, a general wave of effects. But the chief distinction 
is tliat in reflex action mind is not at all concerned, unless 
it tuav be iis affected; hut in diffused feeling mind is pii- 
umiily the cause of the physical changes. 

Keflex action baa Urn designated as purely physical 
instinot <;$ 86"). The diffusion of feeling, being partly 
■nental and partly physical, may l>e Uuined psycho-physica] 
instinct. Hereafter, under desire, we shall find a third 

oil — E instincts, those purely mental, the psychics] instincts 

(g 358). All instincts are involuntary and Spontaneous. 
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(iiiicnillv, if the action be anticipated, it may be inhibited) 
if it have already begun, it may be suppressed by volitioi 
In the psycho-physical instincts, however, this is true only 
of movements depending on the voluntary muscles. Organic 
effects, such as blushing, are mostly beyond our power. Tin 
Suppression of display may become habitual, yet the feeling; 
themselves will still occur, though not unmodified by I 
refusal to allow them their natural vent. 1 

Feeling being the subjective side of cognition, it follows 
that when a cognition ceases, the feeling should cease. But 
in fact feeling often seems to persist, and to subside only 
gradually, as in joy and sorrow. This seeming persistence 
is because we commonly confound the feeling itself with its 
physical effects. The latter may persist, but the former 
ceases to be when the correlative cognition ceases to be, i 
physical effects becoming in turn the causes of sensation! 
more or less continuous. 

The effects of feeling in physiognomic expression are 
largely through the facial nerve. Different fibres of 
motor brandies determine different movements of the face in 
response to specific feelings. The lifted or frowning brow, 
as in supercilious pride, or in anger, pain, doubt, or embar- 
rassment, is very expressive, and easily read. The common 
elevation of the lip and nose gives expression to disdain o 
disgust. There are nine muscles moving the mouth, male in 
it the most expressive feature, far more so than the ev. 



i "Most of our emotions," says Darwin, "nre bo closely connected i 
their expression, that they hardly exist If the body remains passive. 
XVI, when surrounded by a hostile mob, said: ' Am I afraid? Feel n 
pal* .' Sn a man may Intensely hate another; but until his bodily (ram 
in- i. mil. it I...' said I.. In- enraged." — Expre*tion, p. 230. 
.■ Aristotle, in /'■ Aiiima, gays: "Very ofwu a thing lakes p 
which has to be deacrilied by different men in different ways. Supposing a 
nun Is angry, he would he so described by the poet or the historian. 
tbi post mold sty, ihls man is in a boiling rage, he is exomdn 
and Ik likely to do certain things, lint the naturalist would say, then is i 
bulling up of the blood about his henrl." 
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This power of axpfooslan la seen in smiles, pouting, the 
curled lip of acorn, the depressed corners in sadness, the 
open mouth of wonder, and many others. The tones of 
the voice correspond. 1 Next to the facial, the respiratory 
nerves are most susceptible, u in sighing, breathloM bw- 
prisei and panting eagerness. Tlie convulsive raovamenta 
of the diaphragm in laughter and sobbing are noticeable 

diapUVJM, liu- latter due tu p.irli.il ami iraiisieui p lv~:s. 

During the sway of certain passions, as anxict y. fear, tenor, 
all the muscles of the body beooBM relaxed, ihe motor powers 
of the brain and spinal cord being depressed. 2 

The organic effects of feeling are those produced on the 
glands, lungs, heart, stomach, kidneys, and viscera gener- 
ally, and on the skin. Effusion from the lacrymal gland is 
an accompaniment, of grief) Iml there are also tears of merri- 
ment, of }0J and of anger. Cheerfulness promotes diges- 
tion, while all depressing feelings tend to arrest the healthy 
action of tlie stomach, liver, bowels, and kidney. In fear, 
(lie month is parehed by a suppression of saliva, and a cold 
sweat breaks out on the skin. The distmlied aetimi of the 

heart under emotion is a remarkable instance of the influence 

of feeling on the movements of an organ supplied In iier\es 
id' the sympathetic system. This influence is so great that 

'The language or articulate expression of feeling consist* in the few 
i thu belong to speech, as OU t Ah \ Alas ! To these add words 
■Od [tlTlUM used inter] fictionally, as Bravo ! 1!hit;iIi ' Dmi me ! Alas for 
Um rarity of human charity 1 This is a vns Untiled RM KBI of expression, 
far more so than facial change and gesticulation, and it utterly fails unless 
ilii> tOM Mmspoada. Haste, hna W i Mug wtlhoo* words, is so cselu- 
»ivi1v mill wiliilj ■ liu I it HI "i HBoUn that it might 'sirly he nanad Hh 
M.linu'. <>n -'Le fjinguage des femotions," >''■ /.'■■rwc flu Iknr. 
Uomim for Much 1st, 1887. 

■inn U a relief. A groan is a solace. A sigh, a flood of tears, 

I surplus of nervous excitement, thus preventing Um nuHOB 

Hlii, I, -uyi^rc-sinn would i-naurr, tad Eba OOnSBgnSBl exaltation of feeling. 

i,n til told. A shout, a burst of applause is followed by 

renewed calm. 



the heart is popularly spoken of as the special scat of feelin 
as the brain is of intelligence. 1 



§ 231. In conclusion we will now state the logical di 
button of feelings, determined hy specific characteristics. 

It will be observed that desires arc excluded from Hi 
classification, being reserved for subsequent and distil* 
treatment. Yet some anticipation in the discussion wi 
perhaps be unavoidable, because of the intimate relation of 
feelings and desires. They commingle and coexist, art .m<! 
react upon each other, though, in general, feeling 
desire, and hence stands naturally and logically prior. B< 

are wholly subjective, and in them li 1*8 chatm-n p Mti 

disposition, just as Ids talents and abilities lie in the objOC 
tivi' powers "I" cognition and volition. In consequence of 
this intimacy, feelings and desires have a number of names in 
common, ami a term properly belonging to one is often 
usage transferred to the other. Passion, for example, 
recognized in either, or in both. Most treatises do i 
distinguish between them, and hence much confusion me 
variety of doctrine in the literature of the subject (§ 2'2~>). 

i Bee Hfiller, Fkyttolow, pp. 932-4 : and sir Charles full* Anatam - 
ByrwrfON (18*4). 

1 Kant divides feelings (G«f libit 1 } into sensual ami iii><U<< mill, 
sensual an- those of sense or physical pleasures, and those o( ii 
or pleasures of taste. The intellectual are those connected with the c 
of the understand inn, and those connected with the ideas of pure r 
Anthropologic, bk, 2. He treats of desires (Beghrungnvermogen) apart ft 
feelings in l.k. :i. Itr-iwn divides, feelings intu inn ■■ 

!•■ |MTtii-r, i-.iiifiisinv ili -ii. -■ with iln'tit. - - Phil. <•( Hum. Hind, Lei ■' 

Hamilton divides feelings first Into pleasures and pains. — I.ec. 44 (see J Si 
Afterward he divides them into sensations and sentiments, which latter Ii 
subdivides into the contemplative and the ]>raciical. Under the j. 
Bentimenta he introduces desires. — Lee. 46. Bain does nol dial 
ing and desire. — E mutton* and WW, see p. 71. The two are confused a 
lij Mcfniili. — Tl- F<-ilintt*. Wi,it7. f, ill,. ivitin fullest i. his .if I lerluirt. dlri 
in!" [eeUng proper ■ 1 , [finnal, ■>. qualitative) and complex euintional K 
which latter w made to include desiivs. 
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By keeping clear of the desires many difficulties are 
avoided, but many remain. A rigid classification is perhaps 
impossible. It would seem that, if our view of feelings as 
the subjective side of cognitions be time, the task should lie 
easy, and consist merely in transferring the divisions and 
subdivisions of cognition to feeling, and marking the correl- 
atives. This is the ease so far as perception proper and 
sensation are concerned. But beyond these we find it 
impracticable. For illustration, many feelings accounted 
simple in themselves have very complex correlative cogni- 
tions. Shame at wrong conduct, for example, implies 
introspection, and perhaps memory, with thought, and this 
under a law of duty discerned by pure reason. It is evident 
that it cannot be classed as correlative to any one of these 
exclusively. Hence, after sensation, some other ground of 
classification must be sought. As sufficient for the purpose 
of orderly discussion, we have adopted the following: — 



SCHEME OF THE FEELINGS. 
I. Consciousness. 

1. Objective consciousness, or Cognition. 

2. Subjective consciousness, or Feeling. 

(1) SeuMtiou. 

a. Sensus vagus. 

b. Sensus finis. 

(2) Emotion. 

(3) Sentiment, 
(i. Sensuous. 
4. Pure. 

(a) Intellectual. 
(J.) Ethical. 

The ground of the several subdivisions will be given in 
the progress of the discussion. Cf. § 76, 




CHAPTER II. 



SENSATION. 



Sensations bear a specific relation to the organist 
They* together with the attendant perceptions, are the eff 
of external physical causes. The immediate perception i 
the proximate cause as an immediate object; the sensation i 
the subjective side of the sivme mental state. Sensations a 
sometimes described as physical feelings, and sentiments u 
mental feelings. Sensations have a physical basis, hut a 
mine the less strictly mental states, as truly so as sentiments 
Perhaps it is sufficient to say simply that sensations are t 
feelings Ihat attend the exercise of sense, and that se 
meats attend the exercise of intellect. 

The distinction between sensation and perception 
noted in § 97, and their inverse ratio has been rep- 
mentioned. It remains to say that the diffusion of feelii 
(§ 230) should lie distinguished from sensation. In s 
tinu the feeling is an effect, in diffusion it is a i 
True, diffusion eauses a quati sensation, as when one pair 
fully shudders at the thought of crime, when horror c 
when a blush burns. Rut these diffusive effects of feeliri 
in general should In:' distinguished from the prima 
tions attending the senses proper. 



§ 233. The wmim vagu$, as in pure pain or in the Mo 
of temperature, is highly subjective (§ '2'.<). The fact, how- 
ever, that we locale many of these sensations is evidence of 
percipient power. Under ibis head are included a van 
of sensations, ministering for the most part to the orgai 
functiiins, and to the conservation of the body. 
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porta of the frame have their several feelings oi oomfort and 

pleasure, of discomfort and pain; but in some of the. deeply 
seated organs no strong sensation OOBQIB, unless in the Earn 
of pain indicating a dismdeivd condition. Several distinet 
groups of these feelings are discernible, of which the follow- 
ing are examples : — 

The nerves and nerve centres determine a class of sensa- 
tions according to the organic condition of their own tissue. 
Pain arising from wounds, diseases, headache, toothache, 
and neuralgia, should probably be classed as pure pain. 
ISut nervous exhaustion produces a distinct sensibility, 
while repose, refreshment, and stimulants engender an oppo- 
site condition. Under the general term nervousness is 
included quite a variety of sensations, usually arising from 
a mate "t nervous energy and substance. This pain is not 
■ente but massive, having quantity rather than intensity. 
It is widespread 1 and oppressive, and la expressed by col- 
lapsed features, restlessness, and fretting, and, when extreme, 
di Ives bo madness and suicide. The feeling arising from a 
healthy and crash condition of the nervous tissue is of an 
opposite character and a pleasurable consciousness. The 
nervous substance is, of course, necessary to all forms of 
sensibility, but we are here noting the effect of its own 
state, and not the effect propagated from some other tissue. 
Ilic sensations attending respiration include the enjoy- 
ment of pure air. and the various shades of oppression ErOB) 
foul sir, lack of breath, and suffocation. The influence at 
pure, air is stimulating and spreads over the system, clean- 
ing other functions by improving the quality of the 1>) I. 

Hut in the lungs themselves is felt a pleasurable sensibility, 
not acute, but refreshing. No feeling arises from the longs 
in ordinary steady action, but either acceleration or retarda- 
tion at once gives rise to the characteristic sensations. The 

fa lings oi iiiMiilirient or impure ,iir ;uv manifested in faint- 

ncs, weariness, exhaustion, and suffocation. No voluntary 
effort can lung maintain suspended respiration. 
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Digestion affords all the conditions of a sense, and like 
the sense of temperature might fairly he assigned to tin- 
ft-nsus fixuH. There is an external object, the food; a dis- 
tinct organ, the alimentary canal; and a set of sensations, 
distinct and specific, arising from contact. Excluding taste 
the sensation arising from a healthful meal is missive, rich. 
and luxurious. Its magnitude appears in its ability to sub 
merge many irritations, and for the time to rule conacioui 
ness. The feelings attending unsatisfied hunger and thirst 
become states of prevading, massive, deep, and intolerable 
wretchedness. They are more intense than nervmis depn 
sion, and accordingly we take more precautions agahigl 
them. They incite furious passions which we call woltisb. 
The feeling of nausea is distinctly stomachic, exciting reflex 
muscular convulsions that result in vomiting. An experi 
ence of sea-sickness enables one to estimate the depth i 
misery reached by this sensation. Deranged digest-inn jm 
duces a depression of spirits difficult to resist. One ] 
sessed by the demon Dyspepsia is not himself, is hardly 
accountable, and Uvea in gloom and wretchedness 

§ 234. The sensations of the ten»ii» firut are now to be 
examined. Those of the two somatic senses (§ 22 sq. ) are 
similar to those of the tenauavagm. The muscular sensation 
is the massive sense of pressure, which within limits, us En 
squeezing the hand, or in the hug of affection, is plet 
able; but in higher degrees it becomes oppressive and pain 
ful, as in cramp and spasm. According to Brown-SeVjui 
the pain is in proportion to the resistance offered to ili< 
muscular contraction. 

Fatigue is a muscular sensation. Over-fatigue is painful 

1 While the writer is res]i<iii.s)Ui' fur Tin- iieneral treatment of the t 
he must koknowledge Ma great Indebtedness to the excellent work! at 1 
Bain (cir very many of the details in Uiis aud other chapters. They h 
been used freely, even as to phraseology, without minute indications, in t 
liojw that this gBMMd acknowledgment would be deemed sufficient 
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is sometimes used as a punishment, and is a part of the 
misery attending toil. Many causes of suffering are called 
burdens. Within limits, fatigue is pleasurable, as from 
walking, running, dancing, swimming. The lassitude that 
follows such pleasurable muncular exertion is agreeable. 
To this must be added the luxury of slumber, for the massive 
sensation we experience when falling asleep has its seat 
mostly in the muscular tissue. 

§ 235. The tactile sensation excited by soft clothing, a 
glove, or a cushion, is agreeable, not acute, but massive, and 
resembling the sensation of gentle warmth. Pleasurable 
contact keeps a new-bom animal by its mother's side. A 
gentle shipping or stroking of the hand, as in caress, is 
agreeable. 1 But when, instead of soft touch extending over 
considerable area, we have intense action over small area, as 
by the stroke of a whip, an acute and painful sensation 
results, so intense as to make the whip the must effective 
instrument of torture. 

Tickling is a peculiar sensation, mid may lieeome an 
intolerable agony, exciting convulsive laughter, BneeeiBg, 
jerking the limlw, and extraordinary efforts at dslivannoe. 
Clamminess, arising from the adhesion of some foreign sub- 
stance to the skin, is au uneasy, disagreeable feeling. The 
skin is also liable to feelings not due to contact, and hence 
called subjective sensations; such as the creeping feeling, 
as if produced by a crawling insect, and numbness, or the 
tingling of a limb asleep. 

§236. Of iln- cephalic senses the sense of smell is the 
most subjective (§ 4). The varieties of odor are endless 
and their class ideation difficult. The following will p6t- 
liaps be sulticicnt for our present purposes : — 

The pu-nsailnii Ki*cially due to contact in a kiss, or other gentle catp*», 

in 1 1 ii- gnttflt slrptiKlli n( the aL-cotii|iaiiyiiig sentiment, ami ilio 
. dlfluaiVD thrill." — Iluv. 




First, the fragrant odors, or those that appeal to the ol- 
factory sensibilities, and represent the pure and proper 
sensations of smell. The odors of the violet, rose, Jessa- 
mine, orange, lemon, lavender, and rosemary are example*. 
We call them sweet odors. 1 The opposite is stench. It i- 
intense rather than massive, and we are disn.»i|">scd imiIi-i 
than depressed by it. Asafcetida, sewer smells, and the 
cadaverous odoi are examples. 

Secondly, fresh odors are those that owe their character to 
tin' sympathy -if the lungs. Eau de Cologne, the resinous 
perfume of the pine forest, the balmy odors of the field and 
garden, are examples. The opposite is the suffocating odor, 
as of a red-hot stove, or the effluvia of a crowd. 

Thirdly, the appetizing .idol's, producing a sympathetic 
effect on the stomach, as the savory smell of roasting meat. 
Tlir opposite is the nauseous odor, as of rotto i 

Fourthly, the pungent odors are such as seem to axoHe, 
with the olfactory, the tactile nerves. Ammonia or smelling 
salts, nicotine or snuff, pepper and mustard are pungent. 
Snuff-takera who have lost the power of smelling; the m Bel 
odors, are still susceptible of the nicotine pungency. 

§ 237. Taste is less subjective and more percipient than 
smell ('§ 7). For this reason perhaps it is t lint tastes am 
more distinctly remembered, and hence their repetition own 
eagerly sought. 1 A viand or a wine tasted to-day may be 

I "Sweetness is a name for a variety of pleasures. Derived originally 

(mm ta»le, it is extended to smellR. to sounds and to several at 
emotions, such aa the tender affiviiims and the iieanUful in nature and in 

i f< elings are sn far of a kindred nature, as < 
i-.i.-Il nilier. 'I'li.'V .ill iviree in heina fnnns i.f pure passive pleasure, and iu 
. :. i ml.:., rt'jiiise, vTiirmtli nii.l !.■ ... ilut. .S>u*n 

and tntetlttt, p. IBfl. For Hie nrceenl dasaincatJon, ree /■'.. p. I 
grounded Ml the eSeota produced on our orpins. Linnicua mode seven 
-■ ■■ LongM, p. 101. 

]..,.,( observe*, in dreaming <il a banquet wi- Bee, i. 

i.iii'lH. l-'nr tin 1 lull. >wni'.i rlj.--.-i*. sit S'lite* and Intelltt, 
p. Ill *.|. It in taken in part from Ghulla'l fltMMft. 
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confidently pronounced the same as one tasted long ago. 
Tha sensuous pleasures of taste are great and strongly 
marked, but they should be distinguished from the sensa- 
tions of ill..' alimentary canal, relish ami nausea. A health- 
ful state of the digestive organs and hunger are the requisite 
conditions of a strong relish. When hunger is satisfied, 
there still remains the enjoyment of sweets, as at dessert, 
due to their independent effect on the gustatory nerves. 
After sea-sickness, when there is no relish for food, the taste 
of sweet or hitter is still acute. 

Tastes may be more clearly classified than odors. First, 
the sweet taste, of which sugar furnishes the type, due 
generally to tin- aetua] presence of sugar, the faint sweetness 
of the alums being an exception. The true op[>osite is 
bitter, as in quinine and aloes. As sweetness is the pleas- 
ure proper to la.sU', so bitterness j H the pain, ami these 
words are used to describe, metaphorically, many kinds of 
pleasure and pain. 

Secondly, acid taste, which when moderate is an agreeable 
pungent stimulus, as in vinegar, lemonade, and acid fruits 
generally. When powerful, the sensation is sharp and 
penetrating', producing the pain of a burn, rather than of 
repulsive taste- The opposite is the alkaline taste, as in 
soda, and is rarely fcglQMnia. 

Thirdly, the saline taste, as of common salt, due princi- 
pally and tlii'ivnire similar to that of the base. The repul- 
flive ia-ii' of Epson) salts, as also the styptic taste of ink, 
II CI Mill I" l>c corii|]oiirii].'d of saline and biltcr. 

Fourthly, the fiery taste, as of mustard, pepper, camphor, 
volaliie nils, and alcoholic liquors. This, however, MHDi 
lint truly gustatory, but an effeet upon the HOBS of tcniper- 

-l r ii 1 1 -_ Peppermint pxednoea a marked mm nation of cold. 
Acrid tubetaooBi and astringents, aa alum, affect the tactile 

t-nlur tli. in tlie gustatory nerves, but the effect is usually 

-i-il.rii .-1 ,1- .1:1 acrid n .in !-; 1 ingenl ta its, 
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§238. The sensations attending the exercise of the fcn 
objective or percipient cephalic senses are, unless extren 
comparatively slight. We refer to the pleasures or j 
that are wholly in sense, to the exclusion of those iutellc 
tual delights, and their contraries, of which hearing and 
sight are the must copious and constant channels. .Mn-ii 
the natural language of sentiment. The discernment « 
beauty by the eye is its prerogative. But sentiment in 
general and that of beauty in particular are intellectual octf- 
relatives, and not sensations. We arc here QOQSK 
sensations only. A disorder of one of these BenM*, 
excessive action, may produce great misery, yet their hi 
pleasures lift us hut little above indifference. Still tin 
pleasures do not cloy so quickly as those of smell and taste 
and hence we obtain from them a larger amount of senswna 
enjoyment than if they also were limited by speedy satiety. 

Hearing is more sensuous than seeing (§ 11). 
differing in degree cause distinguishable sensations. Th 
having volume or quantity, as distant thunder, prodm 
massive sensation. Loud or intense sounds, as loud sp 
ing, produce an acute sensation. Increased intensity ^ 
pain, as a scream. A difference of pitch gives rise I 
difference of sensation, grave sounds being generally volu 
minous, acute sounds intense. A sound may be Imth \<>]n- 
minous and intense, as a steam-whistle. The crescendo a 
diminuendo have a special sensuous effect, ihe formers 
lating, the latter depressing, as in the moaning of wind, I 
swell of a trumpet, the cadences of an orator. 

Sounds differing in kind may be distinguished as artici 
late, musical, and noisy. Iii the first, the hissing "t i 
the burring of the r, and the hum of the m, produce dittos 
mi sensations. In musical times, the different quality < 
timbre produces distinguishable sensations, ;w the name 
from a flute, rt violin, a trumpet, and a voice. The plei 
of several smooth tones in conoord is peculiar, and 
highest known to the ear. Noises are unmusical dis 
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varying in degree. They readily became j>ainfui, and arts 
Bbanoterned as harsh, grating, piercing, shrill, et<s. Since 
we have no ear-lids to protect us, and as sounds go great 
distances, turn corners, resound, and are very penetrating, 
H oomsa tli;tt it noisy person is one of the most unavoidable 
and disagreeable pests that afflict mankind. 

j; 239. The sensation of white light, as diffused solar 
radiance, is distinctly pleasurable (§ lo). The effect is 
massive in' acute according as the light proceeds from a 
surface or from points. In cheering influence, it ranks with 
warmth, nourishment, and repoM. Light dow DDt SI l:.'.n-[ 
the nerves as rapidly as odor, savor, or even sound, and 
hence its influence, though gentle, is by endurance pOWflr- 

ful. Its enjoyment, however, requires alternati ml 

limitation. Exposure must U> balanced by the u-jwi^e of 
iliikncss. Almost instinctively we seek the cheerful day or 
the well-lighted room, and on the other hand, the grateful 
shade, when there is excess of light. 

( ulnr is attended by special sensations. Blue and green 
;ne i ■uiiiniiiiily reckoned as mild and refreshing; red as 
pungent and exciting. Perhaps this effect attributed to red 
is not absolute, hut arises from relativity; for, next to white 
ami si Miles of gray, «'e Lire must liinili.ir with blue and green, 
and hence reil, being comparatively rare, is more stiniulaling. 
As in sounds, so in colors there are agreeable harmonies and 
ei.nir-isis. tnd disagreeable discords. 

Tlic sensation due to lustre is more pleasant than that 

from color al Lustrous bodies, u opposed to dull, 

i-eili'i i beams od light : as polished gems, dm tola, and woods; 

id. silk; hair, teeth, eyes. These owe their spe- 
cially pleasing effect largely to their lustre. The DtHUBOB 
use nf the words dull, polished, and brilliant, t -"I, 

ilitelleetil.il i !i;ii.K ter. ,un! illustrious bO n-phiee leuowncd, 

indicates how highly we prise this shining quality. 
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§ 240. The discussion of emotions may be introduced by 
a very brief notice of certain states which influence tbeni. 
These are the temperament, mood, and disposition of 
individual. 

Temperament is a term used to designate a 8] 
ical relation between body and mind, certain fixed physic 
and consequent mental characteristics. The physical o 
teation determines a general cast of feeling, causing a I 
deney to see, as it were, everything colored with some < 
invariable hue. It determines to what moods the man shi 
be most commonly subject, and inclines him to special I 
of emotions. The temperaments have long been dist 
guished as the choleric, the sanguine, the melancholic, a 
the phlegmatic. The corresponding menial traits in genera 
are irascible, hopeful, despondent, and impassive. I 
external physical marks usually distinguish them. Ii 
fi si in old age than in youth, and in many cases failing 
entirely. 1 

1 The theory Is ancient. Gnlen has an essay to show, " Quod ammi it 
corporis tempermmenta wquontur." In the history at medicine it holds a, 
prominent place, but is now little recnrdni by |it:n ■titintn i-s. It is still n 
ni.-i ,1 in |,.v,li,,|, >L -y. I)r. Leopold George treats of it ably and at he 
Sea Lthrhuch • '. ftyi-Jio/opfc, y>. 135 so. (1864). He bolda tba.1 

tlhtitii:iiisliril lij !.riii|K'i^iiiiii|., t.liiil tin- Spsinish inn] iii'ii.ii.- a 

tin' FMaah sanguine, the Etujtoh melancholic, tli>' Germain 

Hon ::■■!, .-I ■■:-. .. tin- Malayan race ti chi>l>-rir, tin- ' '. .i-i.m s.infiiini', 

M i hi ■■ ■ >! i IsaohollDi the V'^t'" phlegmatic. Tin 

;■ i i<l in tin- fmir teniii-nuiiiiits ; i-MIlIIkuhI is - ,i [i irni i n ■ . vmOi i 
rhitlif (sini iiiii-iii.il ■. iii:Hiti"i-l I'tmliTir, aw [ilili.'^ni.itir. l.oUe t 

ltirn,ri,HT,,nA. ii, [J. 24 R<|. III.' ivnulil Hllbsl it IIU' -■ I 
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Mood or humor differs from temperament chiefly in being 
Irs- permanent. There is generally a physical predisposing 
cause together with some casual fact. These being tempo- 
rary, the consequent mood is transient. He whose liver and 
ii nances are in disorder is likely for the time to lie in an 
ill-humor. Moods exist only in tliat they are a tendency 
to a special class of feelings, yet they have received numer- 
ous distinguishing names, as cheerful, glad, gay, hilarious, 
lively, etc.; opposed by sorrowful, sad, sulky, solemn, dull, 
etc. Such contraries cannot coexist, but neither may c\ist. 
Moods have characteristic expressions in the features, ges- 
tures, gait, and tones of the voice. 1 

Disposition has tlic permanence uf temperament, but is 
wholly menial. Mind, though in a very important sense a 
unit, has nevertheless, like the body, a constitution which 
varies in different individuals as to the degree of its powers. 
The ■objective differences mark the disposition of the man, 
influencing (lie kind and current of his feelings, especially 
of his emotions. Thus we say that one is naturally, or 

iiii'liinrli-lir. ;i tern pern men I marked by "ft special reoejilivity for the fei'linj; 
the value of all possible r.-li.tii.ii," l.ut iudifli-reiit ko the bare (acta. Wundt 
dtatribttb - the h BperaiiirtitJ rims ; — 

Strong. Wta*. 

Q'liri- .... CIl.il.Hi- Blllf JIM. 

Slow ..... Melatielinlii- .... Phlegmatic. 
He nays: "One should be sanguine amid the petty sufferings and joys of 
il;ul\ HIV, melancholy in the serioua hoars of life's more hnpoctl ■ 
choleric toward impressions that tetter one's profounder interests, phlegmatic 
In the execution of the resolves that have been reached." — Phgs. Fryth., ii, 

!'. M I ■ 1 

1 \ i: ii nr!_v moods or humors were ^opposed to depend on the fluids of ths 
I.. 1* mob* rinir transient and variable 
eharru-ter is indicated in tbe Ger. Lannr, from tat, IMS, th 
whose change* the moods, perhaps because they are ehSOgMfen, H I 
lodtpsrtd >'■ I i i nad iiiilaBditicj, VAfUgra tad 

II rtSWiliai, may !«■ taken ,i- pMtalt'. nfnSMlStbs cr Uh '.pjH.s.d 

■ dn il.c 1 1 -i l 1 1 ■■ -i . l i l i . -i lt - nay '«' reduced to two, the I 

tad th* in. l-.nili.i;.- : the I .!■'■■ ■.- r ii ■ Wim: ■ mode of the dinner, mid tin 

nodi "i uu latter. 



pexbape by culture, of a cheerful, proud, meek, modes 

timid, gloomy, morose, auspicious, liberal, or sociable disrx 
sition. 



§ 241. As sensations are feelings correlative to perceptioi 
so emotions and sentiments are correlative to intellet 
The specific difference between emotion and sentiment 
rationality. Sentiment is rational; emotion is non-ration; 
This non -rational or irrational character of emotion is pun 
negative, and means, not that it violates, but that it is i 
determined by reason. No clear logical process is ante 
dent, but the feeling arises apparently on the bare empirid 
presentation or representation of some fitting object 
irrational brute is deemed capable of emotions, such i 
surprise or fear, but not of sentiments, such as regret < 
reverence. 

A positive mark of emotion is its inhibiting infiaentt i 
the cognitive and other faculties, and so on reasonable c 
duct. Emotions, even when moderate, confuse thoughts, s 
that to be clear we must be calm. At their height, 
attain overwhelming force, paralyzing other energies, 
accord with the law of inverse ratio. Wonder arrests volu 
tary activity, and astounds; sorrow dulls, abating intere 
in things around; joy transports; fear transfixes, putting i 
restraint upon both intelligence and action. Imaginatioi 
in certain cases is highly stimulated by emotion, hut 
voluntary exercise being inhibited, the images are 
phantasms. Fear especially has this effect, for even a elig' 
alarm may conjure up phantoms that terrify. 

The diffusive effects of emotions are greater in rariet] 
intensity than those of any other class of feelings (j -'■'•< 
More than any other they tend to go out naturally, that! I 
instinctively, into forms of energetic expression. In 1 
we are greatly moved, hence the wont emotion. 
expression, voice, gesticulation, are called into 
their language, very hard to repress, is so plain aa to ba i 



by any observer. Every one knows the start of surprise. 
the gaping eyes and mouth of stupid wonder, the shout of 
joy, the groaning or sobbing of grief and sorrow, the smiles 
"i gladness, tin. 1 sighs of siidness, the scream of terror, the 
shrinking- of bashfulness, the burst of tears whether of joy or 
of sorrow we cannot always tell. The organic effects are 
powerful The pale cheek of fear, and the flushed face of 
joy, show a notable effect on the heart beats. Hysterics, 
panting, paralysis, and even instant death are not infre- 
quently the effects of emotion. 



§ 242. There are several distinct groups of emotions 
whose members differ chiefly in degree. Some of these will 
now be mentioned by way of illustration. It should be 
observed that many others exist, many that have received no 
names, and that complex states, as hope, are often spoken of 
as emotions because of an emotional element. 

Wonder is typical of a group which, in the order of 

degree, runs about thus": surprise, admiration, « Irr. 

amazement, astonishment. Surprise, the least intense of 
these, attends a sudden arrest of attention. Itv it we in 
awakened, startled, stirred. To admire, in its original 
sense, is to wonder at. 1 But wonder is a stronger emotion. 
In it we are transfixed and confounded. 

These emotions are almost indifferent to pleasure and paint 
especially those in the lower degrees. True, we speak of 
a pleasant or a painful surprise; but the pleasure or pain 
semis to be not iu the surprise, but in other feelings Bxcited 
by the surprising object. We are surprised and delighted, 
or are surprised and grieved. 

Wonder has been oalled the daughter of ignorance; siill 
she is the mother of knowledge. " Admiratio est semen 

' From ad ami mirnri ; whence almi miracle. ■' Wiinili r not, ii"r xilitiire 
imi in ttiy iuit»j " — /v.irf/, v, .,/,!. A. t, ■& i, HoiMWMy*: — 
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sapieutiie," says Bacon. What is a wonder, a mystery, 
miracle? 1 An isolated, unexplained fact. It excites a res 
less seeking to refer it to some cause or class. Tliis doi 
the wonder ceases, and we rest. 



§ 243. Fear is generic of a series which may be stai 
thus: apprehension, alarm, fear, fright, tenor. I b 
is prospective, arising from the representation of • vil 
come. It is, therefore, especially dependent on im 
which alone depicts the future ; and hence, persons of livi 
and unrestrained imagination are most liable to fears. 

The cause of fear is generally involved in uncertainty 
ignorance. Before any great but evident, certain, and trail 
understood evil, the mind stands in dread, which is thus a 
sentiment rather than an emotion. Brutea no doubt 
in all its degrees, but not dread. Fear arises in proepeol of 
evil unknown in ehurueter and amount, Thus fear, as well 
as wonder, is the offspring of ignorance ; but wonder ^ives 
birth to science, and science strangles fear. Knov 

not only power, it is composure. A phenomenon, u ■ a 

eclipse, intelligently understood, may still inspire awe, but 
no longer terror. One of the benefits of modern science 
the subduing of unreasonable fears. 3 



a marvel. So in die last verse of 

"Nun Hi' uiirrliM, mail mil kein Wiiniicr gl:iiit»-ii ' " 
Willi lik.' im-aiihi£ tin 1 lliinl sliinzii <>[ IVwiiji and Aitimu begins ; — 

" VniinlMfii. thou womlcr. tn slight Ihy nwd." 
* On the oUier hand, the ignorant are delivered trom many ft-ara to i 
the enlightened are reasonably ■ubjeet BeUrlus say* of Clotan — 



: 



■• oft th« WW of fe.r." — CVmMAM, A. 4, M. 1 

" Real rtlor," nyn Soott, "ooiwl watWa to 

in bring prompt lo confront and repel It."- ■ Ptetrii ■■< tin rkqlj I 

p. 17^, Block's ed. The truu opposite of courage, then, li not f<-ar. 
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In all its degrees this emotion is painful. The pain is not 
only unlike, but may be more severe than physical pain. The 
cruelty of scaring a child is greater than that of striking it, 
and the effect is likely to be more permanent. Yet excep- 
tions must be allowed. The agreeable fascination of super- 
stitious fear when moderate, as from a ghost story, is well 
knowo; and the fictitious terrors of llic drama are a volup- 
tuous excitement. 1 

The organic influence of fear is chiefly a depression or 
prostration of muscular energy, except in the one form of 
running away from danger. Extreme terror may so paralyze 
as to make even tins impossible. Involuntary expressions are 
starting, trembling, staring, huskiuess, or perhaps speechless- 
ness. The mouth and lips become dry and perched, the flow 
of saliva being checked. 2 T'le hair seems to stand on end, 
and sometimes turns white. 3 The blood rushes to the heart, 
leaving the extremities pale. We are appalled, and dismayed 
or weakened. Cold sweat, convulsions, insanity, and death 
are not unusual effects of fright. 



the antithesis of hope is not tear, but despondency, whose highest degree la 

if, i :.:■,::■ df 1. m|- is .-!Hi|il> file 1 . ■ ! ■ 1 1 1 1 LJ i.'I" -ii'iLlin . 

(.(■illy (oar, wliioli is in ■ ■'iiH:ist with servile Wr, is :i r.>m|*>siti( 'tare, jini 
entirely compatible with the perfect love that eesteth out fear. Bee 1 XOAJB 
4:18. 

1 See Akensidt's- flMMrMO/At Imagination, bk. i, 2oG sq., ending: — 



ralcful lurtor* qutllffl." 

.■ ini( ikI.'I, says Aristotle, t 






But : 
horrii 



The solemn Klrusini.-in n 
ilic lii l rt li_\ jci ;, .i ml lei r..i . 

'In India t napeotod criiuiiiLil is nuidi- !<■ boM ■> wilful of rice, and 

after a little, lo drop it out. If build dry. In- is Judged guilty, ami else rtrta. 

It i, nnnillci in remark that this "Ordeal oi the. morsel of rio*" may ba a 

i( ir, but not of guilt. 

• That hair turn* vrliilr under liio iiiftue.iiL-e of [ear is a well -established 

I,, i. 'I)i, i it seems to stand on end is unquestionable ; in tlio bristling of 

S It actually dc's »". Tin: notion is TOJ ancient ; e.g. : — 

01»tu|iul, •tfLciunuiuteoaiM. M roi hniclliu. h**lt." — .Kfiriil. bk. II. 111. 

i b 4 1 16, Tliirrnr, ban I-it. kontn, 10 brittle; cf. 
li(irn,,il,,t;.i, 
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§ 244 Gladness, joy, bliss, rupture, contrast with sadm 
sorrow, grief, woe. The former are pleasurable emotions, 
latter are usually, but not necessarily, painful ; for, t 
Pliny : " Est quudam ctiam dolendi voluptaa." 

Joy arises generally on the fulfilment of ardent wishes, 
especially if the gratification be sudden and the manner unex- 
pected. Sorrow arises generally on the disappointment 
hope, or the experience of loss. Hence these emotions bear 
special relation to the desires. They are most familiar to 
in connection with affectionate desire, especially in the form 
of personal love. We are ghul on meeting a friend, we 
rejoice at the restoration of a lost brother, and the highest 
bliss of heaven is represented as the rapture of perfect lov 
The pains have like gradation, from the gentle longings of a 
brief absence, to the overwhelming sorrow of a new-made 
grave. 1 

The word rapture, indicating the highest joy, well expi 
the inhibiting effect of this emotion, in which we are, 
were, seized upon and carried away even from one's 
Transport and ecstasy, expressing the extremes of both 
and sorrow, have a similar significance. 

Joy quickens the blood, and often excites violent, 
sometimes fatal, palpitations of the heart. The eyea 
animated and bright, and sometimes overflow with 
while the mouth is wreathed with smiles. To these exp' 
sions are added exclamations, clapping of hands, and ol 
lively gestures, which, when not restrained by a BfDtt 
decorum, extend to leaping and dancing, with shouts 



1 "There is something in melancholy feelings," says Scott, "n: 
to an imperfect and suffering state than in those of gaiety, and when t 
are brought into collision, the Former seldom fail to triumph. It a fnni 
train and a wnidin^ procession were to meet unexpectedly, It will readily t> 
allowed that the mirth of the last would be speedily merged In the gloc 
the other." — rtetril iif the Peak, cli. 4. Cf. lrvuig's true and beautiful 
analysis in the sketch, "The Widow and her Son," beginning: "What are 
the distresses of the rich '. " and in " Rural Funerals," beginning; ••Tim 
sorrow for the di*ad i* the only wirrnw from whirli we refuse to be cUto 
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laughter. In the burst of grief there is violent agitation of 
the whole frame, convulsive movements of tbe features, beat- 
ing the breast, tearing the hair, rending the garments, wait- 
ing, l.uiiii'iitatimi, sobs, sighs, and floods of tears. 1 Then 
follow taadtods. debility, dejection of the countenance, and 
languor in the eyes. Circulation is enfeebled, the face pale, 
the muscles flaccid, and hence the head hangs, the eyelids 
droop, and the features lengthen. 

§ 245. The emotion that accompanies love in its various 
forms lias no distinctive name. Love strictly taken is an 
affection, a desire, but is attended by both emotions and 
sentiments peculiar to it. These, together with the affection, 
constitute the strongest, the most influential, and meat uni- 
versal passion of human nature. We distinguish fraternal, 
filial, paternal, maternal, conjugal, and sexual love, and other 
kinds, but the attendant emotions are so similar that they 
may be accounted one. 

The emotion, though often rising to a great height, is 
usually gentle, tender, and pleasing, yet strong, even in its 
mildest form. Its opposite is the painful emotion attending 
hate. Jealousy is a complex passionate state, involving, 
among other elements, both these opposites. The inhibiting 
influence of the emotion on the intellect is well expressed by 
the old myth that Love is blind. 

The chief instinctive expressions of love are reducible to 
gentle touch. As anger gives a blow, love offers or craves 
a caress. Fondling or caressing may take the form of the 
embrace, the kiss, or the band-stroke, which under restraint 



'* In joyful ion™]? the fpiiturrs art' dllalcd ; tbe voice is full and Wrong i 

llw gesticulation is abundant ; tin- very thoughts are richer. In tbe gftUl 

of the. young, wo see to advantage tbe coupling of the two fads, mental 

i bodily energy. Intnxluco sum.' unit'- mi-wry into tin- mind at 

il' ■! moment, tad iD in eollapsr. m if one bad struck a blow ni tb 

:■':. The gay dance Is a conventional pods 
iiiu glartnew; tbe grave march of a funeral train ia a convention*] 
expression vt mulueBi. 



are reduced to the hand-shake, linking of arms, and the 1 
all these being forms of touch, 1 

§ 246. Sympathy is not itself an emotion, but the ex] 
ence of feelings, chiefly emotions, similar in kind to those 
expressed by or known to exist in another person. It is a 
mental contagion, a spontaneous, unreflecting, irrational im- 
pulse, one that sets aside our own personality, and moves ua 
to partake of the pleasure or pain, the happiness or misery, 
of others. The word is Greek. The corresponding Latin 
word is compassion, but this is limited in usage to pail 
states, and is more nearly synonymous with commiseration 
condolence. Compassion partakes of the nature of sen 
in. -iii. and is a condescending term, indicating the feeling 
a superior toward an inferior. 3 

i The origin of this emotion has been sought for in sympathy. Doubtless 
the two react upon ami strengthen nu another, bat they seem to be distinct 
and equally original. " In considering the genesis of the tender emotion, m 
any or in all of iw modes, I am inclined," says Bain, " to put great stress 
upon i In? sensation "i animal contact, or the pleasure of the embrace. 
Touch is the fundamental and generic sense, the first-bom of sensibility [see 
5 23, note 3], Even after tin- niiiaiiiiii^ senses are differentiated, this primary 
sense continues to be a leading susceptibility of the mind. The combined 
power of soft contact and warmth amounts to a considerable pitch of massive 
pleasure; while there maybe subtile influences not reducible M th.-e two 
heads, such as we term, from not knowing anything about them, magnetic or 
electric. The strong fact that cannot be explained away is that under tender 
feeling there is a craving for the embrace. As anger is consummated by 
knock log some ■ m- ■ [■ i\vn , ■• . !■■■.■■ i - l-..hi]'1i-!ci] and satisfied with an embrace. 
Touch is both the alpha and the omega of affection. The naive remark of a 
child, quoted by Darwin, is true to nature. To the question: 'What 
meant by being in good spirits? ' the answer was; ' It is laughing 
itig and kissing.' " — Emotion* anil Will, p. 1211 sq. 

1 Anciently the brain was supposed to be the scat of intellect, the heart of 
affection and volition, the spleen of latent spite and melancholy, the liver 
of valor and choler (xoXi), bile), and the bowels (rd *r\iyj[«) ol compas- 
sion. "And Jesus, moved with compassion (trvXayx"" '*')- l ml tottl hi* 
hand and touched him." — Mark 1:41. See also 2 Cor. (1 : U, Phil. 1 : H, 
and Luke 1 : 78, where aw\dyx"i is rendered "tender mercy." Ct " Thou 
thing of no bowels."— Trail., A. 2, se. 1 ; cf. sc. 2, It, Pity Is still mora 
strictly a sentiment. See § 262. 
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Sympathy awakens most strongly towards those we love, 
less strongly toward strangers, and still less toward enemies. 
The joys or sorrows of those to whom we are most closely 
akin, move us most deeply, and in proportion as the points 
of community diminish, the community of opinions, of situa- 
tions, of fortunes, in like proportion diminish our sympathies. 1 
The opposite of sympathy is antipathy, an emotion of contra- 
riety, Involving disgust and repugnance. It is the positive 
emotion we feel against foreigners, especially those of other 
and inferior races, and against reptiles. The pure negative 
of sympathy is indifference. 

Sympathy is a blessing that gives aud takes. Even the 
laws of common decorum require us to assume at least the 
appearance of sadness or of gladness, to smile at meeting, to 
sigh at parting, to be sorrowful in the house of mourning, 
and joyful in the house of feasting. To know that another 
shares our emotions has an especial charm, whether it be for 
encouragement in arduous struggle, or for endurance in 
iSiotion. 1 Thus sympathy lightens distress, heightens de- 
light, and prolongs pleasurable thrills. 3 

■ As we like those In whom we are like, and dislike those to whom we 
orii unlike, so kind induces a fellow feeling that makes us wondrous kind. 
If. [iLimk'i's Aral speech: "A little more than kin. and less than kind." 
Sympathy with kind has given us the beautiful words tindnfM and humanity. 
" BtHM m, huniani nihil n me alienum puto." — Tkkince, Heaut. Tim., 

a. i. m i- 

Poetically, sympathy extends to brutes, and even to Inanimate nature. 
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.ttinT Thelo 
Ami warm* Ih* bourn, tilt *i 1**1 BUhlLm*d 

Wr M Um llllin (Mtf, nod uale 
Tbe Joy of Ood, and mrr a happy world." 

-T«o»w™ The Smuoiti, », 8*9 tq. 
' Madame de Sevij,-n* dit a sa fllle malade: " J'al mal a voire purtrine." 
Pumas flU dit : "On souffre raoins en Kouffrant dans dcui ttMM" In 
diffusing gladness, we give and gain ; in sharing sadness we lessen pain. 
In short.it la the wedding-ring motto: "Sorrows I divide, joys I double." 
'• Jode qual wird leichter, wenn man sle ausprechen fcann vor dem Fretmde 
der init tins fiihli." 

AlMMla quaintly says i •' It is not easy to maintain ft glow of mind bjr 
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The influence of numbers is remarkable. The actor i 
orator is inspired by a crowded house. Tumultuous applatu 
is infectious, and arouses an enthusiasm impossible i 
assembly. The devotion of a large body of worshippers i 
easily worked up by sympathy into fanaticism. The espri 
de corps of a regiment, of a political party, of a nation i 
race, tells with accumulated force. Panic is sympathy 
fear. It is wholly irrational, and is greatly enhanced by 
numbers. A herd of cattle, a mass of people, are equally 
liable to be panic-stricken. The contagion spreads with 
wonderful rapidity, and often leads to senseless and net 
disaster. 

Since sympathy is an experience of a similar feeling, i' 
expression is the expression of that feeling. We weep with 
those that weep, and we follow even the pathos of the rwH 
of suffering when we take up the lament. 1 Laughter is 
catching, and when one of a company yawns, the rest are 
infected. We shrink when we see the incision of the sur- 
geon's knife ; and a mob, looking on a rope-dancer, will 
throw their bodies into contortions, and take the posture 
requisite to save the fall. 



se, and in rehttionto other*. 



one's self, whereas in company with some o 
this is easier." — JVfe Kth., bk. ft, i>5. - 

In order to sympathize, there must have been a prior experience of similw 
feelings. The range of experience fixes the range of possible sympathies 
Sympathy cannot be wider, but luay be narrower than experii 
can have sympathy, proper, for the pains of childbirth, or the caw* • 
maternity. The timid man cannot comprehend the composure of the o 
ageous in face of peril. The cold man cannot understand the woes of a 
ardent lover. The impulsive man cannot sympathii 
ti.m. Hut one may harden his heart, and contemplate all the ills that I 
is heir to, without a responsive throb. 

" H« ]«!* at «»r«, that Daw Ml a wound." — R. and J., A. J, M. L 

1 " 04 ridentilnw arddaot, fta ftc-ntibus atflcnt 
Barnaul vullus. Ri vis me Here, dolendum est 
I'runvua ipsi tibi ; tunc lua uie infortunin hcdenL" 

— Uokacb, ad P(tont», 101 a 
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CHAPTER IV. 



SENTIMENT. 



§ 247. The mark of sentiment is rationality; that is to 
say, it is correlative to an intellectual intuition, or to tbe 
result of a logical process involving pure ideas. Indignation, 
for example, relates to the idea of personal worth ; and a 
claim to personality can be made only by a rational being. 
A being destitute of pure reason is incapable of sentiment. 
In the passions of a raging lion there is no indignation, but 
only such emotions as attend anger. It is impossible to 
insult a brute, but a man may easily be wounded in his 
self-esteem. Sentiment is the echo of reason. 1 

We cannot always clearly distinguish sentiment from emo- 
tion, for the two often coexist and intermingle ; and more- 
over, sentiment itself, when intense, becomes emotional in 
(iiiiiiiftiT, at least 80 far as to produce an inhibiting effect 
on other faculties. But in extreme cases, as between the 
burst of sympathetic sorrow and the calm though strong 
seutiinent of pity, the distinction is clear. 

A satis factory idassitioation of sentiments has hardly been 
attained. For present treatment we divide them into the 
sensuous and the pure, and subdivide the pure into the intel- 
lectual and the moral. 



§ 248. The sensuous sentiments are those experienced in 
tbe contemplation of objects of sense, presented or repre- 
sented. The d lie lest is the sentiment of beauty. 

1 "Pascal deflniwuit tcs passions 'Jes precipitations do pongees.' M. 
Wiiiuli ilfiim r hi robmttui In MBtlBM ms ilea precipitations de raisouiie- 
mi'liW."— 4mM de /'. M . 'M. 16, '*■■'; p. 301. 
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We should clearly distinguish the sentiment of beauty, 
and its objective cause or that in an object which makes it 
beautiful. An object having this quality is approved by the 
aesthetic judgment, or judgment of taste; and correlative to 
this judgment is the aesthetic feeling, or sentiment of beauty. 
The cause or occasion is the objective fact of beauty ; tin.* 
effect is the subjective feeling of beauty; the two madint A 
by the judgment of taste. 

Now, with that character in objects which renders them 
beautiful, we have strictly nothing to do. The matter belongs 
to the separate and somewhat obscure science of aesthetics. 
Nor are we here concerned with the judgment of taste, as to 
whether it be a pure intuition or a deduction from intuition, 
or whether it be a consequence of experience and 
tion, or what may be the laws which should regulati 
decisions. Though these be psychological questions, they do 
not belong to the present topic. We are to consider only 
the feeling, the sentiment. 

It is highly and always pleasing. Perhaps none of our 
sentiments, unless certain moral sentiments be exceptions, 
are so thoroughly delightful and have so little alloy. A 
beautiful object excites the intellectual faculties to a free 
and full activity, whose reflex, therefore, gives pleasure. 
Hut many other objects do this, and we should not 'mII 
every one that gives pleasure beautiful. Yet tins is a com- 
mon habit both in speech and writing. Therefore ht us 
note some limitations. 

We hear of physical beauty and of intellectual beauty and 
of moral beauty ; and indeed writers on aesthetics usually 
pursue the subject under these three heads. Mai 
lectual and moral sentiments are highly pleasing, and are 
perhaps in other respects similar to the sentiment of beauty, 
and hence the word is loosely applied to them. But strictly 
and properly the true sentiment of beauty arises only on the 
contemplation of certain objects of sense, presented or repre- 
sented. All true beauty is physical beauty, and it is exclu- 
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sively a sensuous sentiment. Its objects are objects either 
in nature or art, or in imagination. In these intellect dis- 
cerns the quality of beauty, ami thereupon arises the correla- 
tive sentiment. 

Beauty, says Plato, is the shining of the ideal through the 
sensible. It is a union of the intellectual with the sensual, 
of the general with the individual. It is the pure idea mani- 
fest in material things, or. as Jouffroy says, it is the invisible 
expressed by the visible. These definitions recognize that a 
sensuous element is an essential condition of the beautiful. 
By the union of the intellectual with the sensual is meant 
the intellectual manifest in sensuous forms; that is to say, 
by JshajJt-, movement, color, or sound. Take from the Yl-iius 
of Miln the mutter, that is, the marble, with the shape or 
figure, that is, the statue itself, and preserve only the pure 
idea — its beauty has disappeared altogether. 

Though Bensuous in that it is excited only by objects of 
sense, beauty is not a sensation. In the absence of a real 
object of sense, and therefore of sensation, memory recalls, or 
imagination creates, beautiful objects; and since ideal objects 
are faultless, ami free from the grossness of reality, the senti- 
ment, when excited by ideal objects, excels in purity, delicacy, 
and refinement. Hence the especial charm of poetry and 
fiction, and a superiority of literary over other fine arts. Nor 
is beauty an emotion. The irrational brute is believed to be 
capable of both sensation and emotion, but not of the feeling 
of Inanity, it being experienced only by rational beings. Nor 
is it a desire, for beauty pleases without interest in the 
object. 1 

Though not a sensation, the aesthetic feeling. King sensu- 
ous, is directly conditioned on sense-perception. But none 

El Sen Kant'* CrMqut <if Judynimt. Beauty tends strongly to eicile desire, 
•»i»-'-ial]y the desire nl possession. As it U impossibly to attempt a dung 
ualr*a ire believe it prrveticaule ($ 202), »o is it Iwpoaailile to desire * 
■ we believe it attainable (J W6). A sunset sky i- 
beautilul, but we bare no interest in it, i.e. we do not desire it. 






of the organic senses, or smell, or taste, or touch, or tnusoula 
sense, can give rise to it. 1 This is the more worthy of noi 
since the .esthetic feeling and judgment borrow the name < 
the sense of taste, and in reference to beauty, we speak of t 
pleasures and decisions of taste. 3 Hearing and sight bIozh 
are Bathetic senses; that is to say, audible or visible objet 
only, either present to sense, or represented by memory < 
imagination, can become the basis of esthetic sentiment, gin 
rise to it, and truly combine with it. 

§ 249. The sentiment of the sublime, of the picturesqu 
and of the ludicrous are akin to, yet differ from, that ■ 
beauty. The beautiful soothes, the sublime ;i 
beautiful attracts without repelling, the sublime ;il once dot 
both; the beautiful affords a feeling of in i mingled pteaSQj 
in the full and unimpeded activity of our cognitive | 
whereas the feeling of sublimity is a mingled one of pleasu: 
and pain — of pleasure in the consciousness of strong energ 
of pain in the consciousness that this energy is vain. 
highly probable that the essence of the sublime is the idea c 
infinity. The indefinitely great, transceuding our grasp I 
thought, suggests, or for consciousness is equivalent, to i 
ity and so becomes sublime. 8 

1 An exception should perhaps bv taken in favor of the congenital])- b 
who probably appreciate beauty of ligure given in handling. 

- ft. i/.':iti, from I.at. gnrtare, whence also 'disgust.' fier. ; 
la-.ii-, beoce a smack, a kiss. Al.su <;-s<Iimu<i,:, when 
MLhetfca, «r the theory of tasU), The. Grk. oXaa-rit't mians, primarily 
ception by touch. 

Junes itussfll Lowell said very neatly ■ "Oood taste i-. the ocaohu 
tin.' iiiiinl, ami I'nusiiH-ni'e is the giiml laste of the sou I." 

" " Baffled in an attempt to reduce an object, such a* the ertent n 
starry heaven*, their millennial cycles, or the nmnlpOMMI I 
thi'in, within the limits of the faculties by which it must be comprrht 
the mind at once desists from the ineffectual effort, am! conceives the o 
not by a positive, but by a nesrative in it ion ; it conceives it as inculiccivi 
and falls back into repose, which is felt as pleasing by contrai 
tinuance of a forced and hn|Hd.-d i'iht;v." — HmtLTOit, Mela., p. 628, 

llidptl, olquo liurrur." — Luckbtios, Dt Be. Nat., Ill, 
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Of the pleasing sentiments of the picturesque and the ludi- 
crous it is sufficient to observe that as iu beauty and sublimity 
there is an ascent of the object above a median level, so in 
the picturesque and the ludicrous there is a descent below 
this plane of indifference. 1 A corresponding contrast exists 
between the feelings, yet they pass readily and quickly from 
tin/ highest to the lowest extreme. The painful contrary of 
the sentiment of beauty is disgust at ugliness or deformity ; 
but the sentiment of the ludicrous, exciting laughter, is a 
sort of mental nausea ejecting the logically absurd. 2 

§ 250. The pleasurable sentiment of utility is quite dis- 
tinct from that of beauty, though often confounded with it. 
Beautiful objects please directly and of themselves, isitnl 



1 L'nily amid imrfetj ll |»'rliii|is the essence of beauty. But variety with- 
out unity, if Uiere be nu discord, is pleading. Mow a picturesque object is 
one deterininately varied, and so abrupt in its variety, presenting such nn 
irregularity of broken lines and angles, Uiat to reduce it to unity is evidently 
impossible. So, giving up unity, the. mind falls into pleasing play amid this 
variety. In a landscape a church spire is not picturesque but graceful ; a 
dilapidated windmill is not graceful but picturesque, A race-horse baa 
beauty, but a rough donkey with his panniers makes n better picture, A 
(stylishly dnssed lady, however beautiful, is not picturesque, as the hi-liimi- 
platea prove : but a peaaant or a ragged beggar girl is a favorite subject with 
the painters. The wasta and calm ocean is sublime j a ship sailing on its 
placid bosom is beautiful, a wreck upon its rugged cliffs is picturesque. 

"The sentiment or sense of the ludicrous is a highly agreeable menial 
tit illation attending an appreciation of wit or humor, Aristotle tells m tliat 
it arises from "some error in truth or in propriety, neither pmrictotM mc 
[miiifiil " ; Cicero, from " that which without impropriety notes and exposes 
an Impropriety." or tr«m "a sudden conversion into nothing of a long-raised 
rough! expectation " ; Kant, from ■' Uie sudden transformation 
of a sense expectation into nothing" ; Ilobbes, from *'a sudden glory aris- 
ing from a sudden conception of sow cininenry lu ourselves, by oonpariwa 
with rin- intiriuiiv "f otixtn " : Johnson, from ''a kind of diwonh'a riincurir, a 
combination of dissimilar (maces, or a discovery of omilt mumManoM in 
things apparently onlik*"; Hamilton, from "wit, which, like a flash of 
RgMnfaf, discovers similarities between objects which seeinsd n nit radii. 
Rnln, from " the degradation of some person or Interest p 

lUgBtty, In OtoaawtenOM ItUtl Wcite n her slnnn --in- it i . .i l . * ' Itui S]- iii.'ir 

rejects degradation as a governing circumstance, saying: "There are many 
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objects please indirectly and not of themselves, but by rela- 
tion to an end which as means they are fitted to attain. 
'•Pulcrum esse quod per se ipsum, apturn autem quod i 
aliquid acconiodatum deceret." 1 Neither conditions, neither 
determines, neither explains the other, though ihey often 
coexist. A Greek column affords both kinds of pleasure, it 
being both beautiful in form and useful in support. But I 
object may be useful without beauty, as a canal ; or beautiful 
without utdity, as a cascade. It is sometimes said that the 
sentiment of utility arises in view of a means to ulterini 
pleasure. Still it is as remote as ever from the sentiment of 
beauty. 



§ 251. Under the pure or non-sensuous sentiments, let i 
first note those that are intellectual and not ethical. They 
are intellectual in that they attend the exercise of our logi 
eal faculties in connection with pure intuition, the ultimate 
basis of all true sentiment. 

The simplest one that does not require a personal objeol ifl 
perhaps the sentiment of truth. This is the pleasant feeling 
we experience on recognizing that our conception corresponds 
to its object, that the judgment is true. It is the pleasure 
of knowledge. It is distinguishable specifically from, thou; 



s in whirl] no wit 1 , dignity is iiiiplii-iiteil. as when we lau^h Hi a 
good pun," The instance seems badly chosen, for in punning a good * 



trnngbt low, or ii 

.[Uil.blc. 

A a to cxpressio 
notion, and the rnc 



down to a base level, or if not. ye! wit itself in than 
least the punster degrades himself in condi: 



i : " The lips are, of all features, the most susceptible " 
it direct index of the feelings. If on idea bn e 
ludicrous, it is in vain that we endeavor to restrain their reuUMJOl 
press them." — Hem., Ettnti. eli.il. " During excessive laughter, the t 
body is thrown backward and shakes, or is almost convulsed, the r 
is much disturbed, the bead and face become gorged with blood. Tears ■ 
freely ahed. Hence it is scarcely possible to point out any difference between 
lined face of a person after a paroxysm of laughter and after a 
bitter crying fit." — Danra, llfc|IHiH<nll. cli. 8. 
' Si- Aueustijic in r,.„f r »i..ut, lib lv, cap. SC. 
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always accompanied by, a high degree of that general belief 
which attends all forms of knowing (g 227). ' In 'he observa- 
tion of the facts of nature or art, in the identities established 
by science, the abstractions, generalizations, inductions, deduc- 
tions, and classifications that constitute progress in knowledge, 
there is a keen positive enjoyment, often referred to as intel- 
lectual delight. Contrary statements, opinions, or appear- 
ances are disagreeable, operate as a painful jar, and stimulate 
a desire for reconciliation that greatly promotes the exten- 
sion and perfection of knowledge. 

The sentiment of truth often rises to enthusiasm, and U 
attended by a devotion that shows it to be one of the most 
powerful elements of human nature. Science as well as 
religion has had its army of martyrs. But the sentiment, as 
merely subjective, determines nothing hi regard of objective 
truth and error, and men will lay down their Uvea in support 
of an error mistaken for truth, as readily as in testimony of 
truth itself. 

The charm of property is also a powerful sentiment. It is 
perhaps a greater stimulant to human industry than want. 
Hunger presses; but having beckons. It will speedily con- 
vert a wilderness into gardens. It builds cities, and heapfl 
up useless riches. 

The pleasure of pursuit must not be unnoticed. It is 
often greater than that of possession. After the chase, who 
cares for the game ? Suspense is in itself a painful feeling. 



■ Mere belief is 
predominant, is an 
•wk v> escape ii, a 
at luuul. the 
plunge into belief, 

I account* for much i 
tn-li* f « , refusing 10 
nnr unwillingness !■ 
PWiWtlMBl dooM 
iliii pleasure is 
of belief it one i 



not markedly pleasurable. Doubt or uncertainty, when 
iniCi'ixy, ilijijiL r ii't*iil>te anil painful feeling. We earnestly 
11! often, win n n legitimate irnnlntion ..| [)»■ ilml.i is n> ■! 
i intolerable that we escape by violence, by a 
or, more simply, by adopting a groundless belief. This 
HOC <S 21fl). The tenacity wilb which we cling to our 
listen to reason against them, is perhaps largely due to 
i fall into doubt and uncertainly. The transition from 
to predominant belief is highly agreeable. But probably 
My Ntatift, the pleasure of relief (J 228). The filling 
■tiled flti'.-idiuess, with but little of pleasure or pain. 
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but it seems to be an essential ingredient in the intense ph 
lire of pursuit, for "the end of uncertainly is the death of 
interest." 1 

The pleasurable sentiment attending; freedom aii 
release from restraint. Consciousness uf restraint is rjeinfl 
it being a suppression of natural energy. Indeed in 
Opposite) we have the recognized basis of all pleasure 
pain (§ 228). We speak here more particularly of physio] 
restraint as opposed to freedom of movement and speech and 
conduct. Confinement is a severe punishment that may 
amount to torture, especially with the young. The plswi 
of release is proportionally great. As liberty is merely 
negative of constraint, so the pleasure of liberty is merely 
relative, existing only by contrast; it is the pleasure of 
deliverance. When the contrast disappears the pleasure 
would also disappear, were it not that the fact of libffl i' "' 
gests the positive pleasures of pursuit. Otherwise pleasi 
is felt, not in the mere negative fact of freedom, hut in 
free exercise of one's powers. 

g 252. Pure intellectual sentiments that require a personal 
object are numerous, and as in the previous section a few 
typical examples must suffice. 

1 Hr.irt a f Miil-hithiaii, cli. 1. The attraction of a plot, wit Is gradually 
Unfolded in a drama or novel, in in an ideal pursuit. The plasm 
sports lien chii'tly in tl.f ink-rest nf suspense in pursuit. The search and 
uncertainty make a charmed interval of delay, and when the game is started 
there comes a good run. The fascination of mmMin<r limls much of iU 
explanation here, and the more the uncertainty, the more the lillHillllH 
In many activities of life the contest pleases more than the victory. Tho 
past does not interest, the pr.wnt dm-s nut siitiafy, the future alone 
us. " Man never is, but always Ui be, blest." " Things won are doits, 
soul lies in Ihe doing." — Trnii., A. 1, sc. 2. 
"No •ntfnror It In iiln, 
IU nwud !• In llw doing, 

,\H J llit- IM B H (if iinraulnc 

!■ ihe prlip lilt: vonquMwal r*ln." 
So is it In the pursuit of truth. Wa enjoy Ihe search mni 
log, Sajs IfslsbnitdM : "81 f* b ruua li 

jVnivrirais la main ufin de poursuivre encore la v(ritt." 
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The person that excels in power, intellect, or goodness, we 
honor. This sentiment is somewhat different in kind and 
degree from admiration or esteem. Admiration is also a 
response to excellence, but is more condescending than 
honor. Esteem refers to the useful qualities of those who 
do well their part in life. Industry, integrity, and good 
sense command esteem at least, perhaps admiration, but 
hardly honor. The opposites are disdain, contempt, and 
scorn. These, like the ludicrous, have special physical 
expressions. 1 

A judgment of the ability and good will of another toward 
us is attended by the sentiment of trust or confidence, a con- 
soling, cheering, and elevating feeling. The reverse judg- 
ment is attended by suspicion and distrust. Some persons, 
especially children, are naturally trustful, others suspicious. 
Faith is a complex feeling, combining trust and belief with 
hope, which last consists of a desire and an expectation also 
involving belief. 

The sentiment of pity arises in view of another's helpless- 
ness, trouble, misfortune, distress, pain. It is often, though 
Dot necessarily, attended by Sympathy; for the rich may pity 
the poor, the wise the ignorant, the innocent the guilty, but 
cannot properly be said to sympathize with them. It is a 

condescending sentiment, highly pleaanmble, hot easily turns 
to contempt. It excites a desire to afford relief, and thus is 
a source of beneficence. Like sympathy it is greatly pro- 
moted by nearness of relation, of kind or kin. and then in its 
gentle, continuous form it becomes loving-kindness i; 246). 
As though it were the very essence of our nature, it is often 

"The most common mode of expressing contempt,'' says Dwwta, " i- 
nl shout Ule nose or round the mouth. The noae m.iy I 
turned up, which apparently follows from the turning up 'if i.]n 
Their actions are the Sftuie. with those we employ when we perceive H offi'ii- 
9ft seem to say to the despised peraon that he snu :i ..iTiiisivuly, 
in iieVty the same manner as we express to him. by half shmtin 
if turning away our faces, Hint lie la not worth looking at." — Kzprcwion, 
li. 11. 



called humanity; and a pitiless, hard-hearted deed of crueltj 
we pronounce inhuman. 1 

§ 253. In the exercise of self-perception or introspection 
(§ 108 sq.), we recognize as belonging to ourselves attributes 
which when observed in other persons excite in us thfl senti- 
ments of esteem, admiration, and honor, or their opposites. 
This discovery produces a peculiar effect. Then 
pleasure in contemplating our own excellence or •twolnte 
worth; great pain in view of our inferiority or lack of esti- 
mable qualities. These sentiments are known as self-esteem, 
self-complacency, self-confidence, self-conceit, vanity. 3 pride. 
Opposites are humiliation, mortification, chagrin, humility. 
The pleasure or pain of these feelings is greatly intensified 
when our character or conduct calls forth open manifestations 
of corresponding regard from those around us. 

The sentiment, of personal honor is at once most powerful, 
delicate, and sensitive. It cannot be touched in a high-minded 
penon without stirring and putting into commotion I 
being. An appeal to it is sometimes more binding than an 
oath, and a trespass upon it makes life intolerable. 

The thought of being dishonored by another excites the 
sentiment of humiliation. We feel as if thrown to the 
ground and degraded. We are cast down, but not destroy 4. 
When, however, our own judgment also condemns us 
humiliation may turn to mortification. We are then 
down anil destroyed, figuratively put to death. 

The sentiment of humility is different from humiliation. 
It is not painful, and does not involve a sense of dishonor. It 
is the opposite of false pride. It admits of a high estimate 
of one's self as compared with others, but implies a low 

' !*ity, though originally the same word n^ i>irty, rh-HM tint nrn 
ilKtiiiriivi'ly reiipoua sense. It has been thought iliat a Burt of ad 
explain! "the luxury of grief." Kant wondered that t ho re could t» "no a 
kindness and yet bo litUe pity in tin: wnrld." 

• " La vanitf, e'est le mal de tous ; il y en irul en meurcut, mail h) J 
graud nondm n rit" 
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mate as compared with an ideal Standard. When this stand- 
ard Ls ethical, humility becomes a moral sentiment. 1 

§ 254. Pare mar*] sentiments are now to be considered. 
They are pure in being non-sensuous. They differ from the 
exclusively intellectual class in being both intellectual and 
ethical. Their essential basis is an intuition of moral law by 
pure reason ; the cognitions to which they are correlative 
always involve ethical elements. The vast, weighty, and 
all-pervading feeling or sentiment of moral obligation, the 
sentiment of duty, attending the intuition of moral law in its 
sjK'ciiir applications) may be takeu as generic, or as implying 
the moral sentiments generally. 3 

Inasmuch as moral law unconditionally commands us to 
perform our duties, implying that we are able to fulfil them, 
there is attributed to man an aljsolute worth, an absolute- dig- 
nity. The sentiment which the manifestation of this worth 
inspires is called respect. One cannot lie said to feel respeet 
for another, nor self-respect, except in view of moral worth 
or dignity. Disrespect excites indignation, leading to resent- 
ment. Indignation is a painful sentiment, yet as a revolt and 
self-assertive of worth, it consoles. When respect rises into 
reverence, the ethical element is not merely unquestionable, 
but becomes predominant. The reverence we have for CatO 
is because we see in his character and conduct an embodi- 
ment and manifestation of moral law. The omnipotence arid 
omniscience of Deity may excite our highest admiration and 
Ml ; bat only before the white-heat of his holiness do wc 
feel reverence, deepening into vencratiou and adoration. 

Another class of moral sentiments arises as correlative to 



1 '• The first ami last step in the education of the ncieiiUfir- i 
•ays Faraday, "ia humility." — See his admirable lecture in 
TTtuuijht tor Nov. 1884. "The kingdom of men," Kirs llacon, "which is 
fmiiiiirti in kri..wli . I u;»- p cannot, be entrml in any other manner than a* the 

i ■■ ■! .in ■ (;■■■! i. ii-d, nnmr-ly, Ly ' ..-.-. ■ i , i i n lt :!.-. little oliilflr-Ti." Iltimilily 

u Up.- grovtd I. iWiii'-i wbi ill the rtatua ■print 

■ (Mllnea, MM EttfaAwpA Bw* tftorSdqnnKM oJ l*W, p.230aq. 



a moral judgment on the agent. This judgment keeps a par- 
ticular action in view, but bears ou the agent rather than on 
the action. It does not relate to his general character, but 
to him as doing some specific act or acts. This agent ma v Em 
some other person; then, according to my judgment, I ex\» 
rienee sentiments of approbation or disapprobation, exciting a 
disposition to reward or punish him. The agent in- 
self in conscious action; then, according to my judgmei 
my own conduct, I experience self-approbation or self-con- 
demnation, self-reproach, shame, remorse, together with i 
sentiment of ill-desert, that sometimes prompts a self-surren- 
der to justice. If I habitually practise self-excuse, sell 
respect diminishes, the sentiment of shame is blunted, ,nn 
the result is sham elessn ess. This may consist with pride, bn 
not with self-respect. While self-condemnation is t 
pain, self-approbation is one of the purest and most inu-ns.-lv 
pleasurable feelings of which the mind is capable. 

Gratitude, the sentiment awakened by the good offices -■ 
another, is both natural and ethical, but not necessarily relig- 
ions. It inspires luve, prompting a return of pleasure fm 
pleasure received, and is itself an added pleasure. It enters 
along with kindness, largely into the forms and substance at 
true politeness, and is the special and chief lesson taught bj 
the parable of the Good Samaritan. It is essential in good 
character and is ennobling. Gratitude to God is 
obligatory form. The lack of gratitude to a benefactor i 
considered brutish, and nothing is more abhorrent or inflict 
keener pain than positive ingratitude, a return of evil fix 
good. This vanquished Cawar, and maddened Lear. 

The sentiment of justice, or what is obligatory in tin- muto 
relations "f life, is closely allied to gratitude. Much 
and ia due to those from whom nothing has been 
to accord it is justice. Injustice, like ingratitude, injur* 
not only the receiver, but the ducr of it. Soerates i 
■■ Which is t lie greater evil, to do or to suffer wrong? " 



PART FIFTH. 

DESIRE. 



CHAPTER I. 



ITS RELATIONS. 



§ 255. Desire is logically defined as the subjective cona- 
tion (^ 71). More fully, it is a conscious activity marked by 
a want implying an impulse or tendency relative to an object 
seemingly fitted to the want (§ 74). It has two specific 
modes, desire proper and aversion. 

The relation of desire to the other generic powers is im- 
portant, and should be carefully considered. Let us observe 
first its relation to cognition. 

Although desire is strictly a subjective state, it is often 
said to have an object, that is, the thing desired. But it is 
evident that the object thai spoken of is properly au object 
of cognition, which being in some sense known, comes to be 
desired. A thing wholly unknown, neither presented nor 
represented, cannot be desired. Igitoti nulla empide. In order 
to desire, there must be a logically antecedent and caumU* 
coexisting cognition of an object, with its correlative feeling. 
Desire is, therefore, conditioned on cognition. 1 

"In cognition (Here exists no want; and Ihe object, whether objective 
:.i\ to Hi-it her sought tor nor avoided ; whereas, In conation there 
is a want, and a tendency aupixwed, which result* in an endeavor, either to 
obtain i in- Object, irtten Iheoo n EfeeuItlM raprwnt it as tin. ■ i 

r fruition el the Waal : at la Wild "fl 'lie Object, if tin-"* EMtfl ■ 

in 
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Desire impels toward the attainment of an end. But 
end requires means. Hence, not only is the end to be cog- 
nized, but the means must be conceived, thus calling into 
exercise the teleologic judgment. Then the conceived meant 
also comes to be desired in order to the desired end. So it is 
that desires are conditioned secondarily and specifically on 
the Ideologic judgment. 

An end may be desirable, that is, fitted to excite desire, 
but if judged unattainable, it cannot be truly desired. It is 
pronounced hopeless, desire being essential in ho|>e. Hence 
it is that desire is conditioned also on a practical judgment, 
that is, on a judgment that the end is possibly attainable. In 
still other words, it is limited to what is deemed practzcaUfl 
in the future, implying expectation and hope, 1 

Desire has respect to the future alone. I canm 
what is past, for it has ceased to bo ; nor what is present, for 
it is already in hand ; I desire only what may or can be- 
Therefore it is definitely conditioned on imagination, which 
alone represents the future. Moreover, since desires impel 
to actions, and are therefore practical in character, tln*y are 
still more especially conditioned on the practical imaj 
tion which represents also the means requisite to the 
or final cause of the primary desire (§ 202). 

§ 256. It is very important to observe closely what desire 
has in common with feeling, and especially by what it is 
distinguished therefrom, the two being commonly confused 
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It as calculated to trustrate the tendency of its accomplishment. 
TON, J/i-tO., p, 572. 'OpatriM&r it oil trtu parrattai. — Aui-J.'i! r , ll v ; 
Hi, 30. 

'To wish boa a wider meaning than to dealre. They ar»> nflen 
synonymously, the object lying in the future, r.ij. 1 wish, 1 dMtn , I 
eiiv, to be there. In other oases a wish relates to what is deemed desirable 
hut impracticable, coupled with regret, the object lying in the pact, present, 
or future, r.g. I wish (not desire) I bad been there ; I wish 1 were no" 
I wish I could be there. Wish and regret are positi' 
■•■<_/. I wish I could go ; I regret I cannot go. 
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and treated indiscriminately, usually under the title of sensi- 
bilities (g 225 and § 231, note). 

Both desire and feeling an wholly subjective states, and 
both are modes of consciousness ; but while feeling is char- 
acteristically a state of sell'-eonsciousness, a mode of con- 
sciousness and nothing more, desire is a state of consciousness 
and something more as a specific difference ; it is conscious- 
ness of a want, or rather a conscious want, together with an 
impulse toward the object wanted. This want and impulse 
are wholly absent from feeling. Feeling gives rise to desire, 
and coexists with it, and is modified by it; but the intimacy 
of this relation should make us only the more careful to mark 
clearly the important distinction between them. 

Pleasure and pain are, on all hands, admitted to belong to 
feeling; that is, all feelings are either pleasant or painful 
(§ 228). But tlus is not commonly admitted to be a mark 
of feeling exclusively characterizing it, and so distinguishing 
it from desire. On the contrary, desires are usually consid- 
ered as in themselves states of pain exciting an effort to 
escape, and their satisfaction is regarded as equivalent to 
pleasure. 1 This view confuses distinct psychical powers, 
obscures the doctrine of conation, especially of motive, by 
making pleasure and pain all dominating, and so leads to 
utilitarianism in morals, and to pessimism in philosophy. 

Yet it seems that a very little consideration is sufiii it tit to 
clear the confusion. Pleasure and pain belong to feeling 
only, and so mark it off. Desire is marked by want, a state 
of unnst, which must be distinguished from pain, implying 
H impulse leading to satisfaction, which must be distin- 

So Kant, as quoted by Hamilton: "We find outmIvm constantly im- 
mersed In tnonan i>[ mimlnn pitas, which m myl* dteqidendM 
anil the greater the vigor of life an individual is endowed with, the more 
kiinly is lir sensible to the pains. Man thus finds himself in never- tewing 
pain ; and IIiIh is the njmr for the activity of human nature. Pleasure is 
nothing positive ; it is only a liberation from pain, and therefore, only some- 
thing negative. The mind is harassed by a tnultiMdtal obscure une*aine«sea, 
and it acta for the mere sake of changing its condition." — ileta.. p. 000. 
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guished from pleasure. Certain feelings, pleasant or painfi 
excite desire ; certain others attend it ; certain others arise on 
its gratification. All these must bo set apart from tin* iL-in 
itself, as dissimilar antecedents and consequents, and not 
mistaken for essential characteristics or inherent marks. 

The distinction becomes clearer on observing that the unrest 
of deBire is often attended by highly pleasurable feelings ; as 
in the enjoyment of many kinds of pursuit, urged by a desire to 
attain an object. 1 On the other hand, a satisfaction is often 
eagerly sought which, it is well known, will be attended by 
painful feelings throughout, as in nursing the sick, or engag- 
ing in a duel. 8 Thus the propulsion of desire to satisfaction 



1 See § 251. " Sordet copula Veritas," says Seneca. 

Are with more iplrlt chued tbu enjoyed." — M. of Y 

" Our bopn, lite towering fnlconi, rise 

But all (he pleunte of the Rime 
I. »f.r oft u> view the flight." - Pun*. 

Says Aristotle : "The end of philosophy is not knowledge, but the energy 
conversant about knowledge." And .lean Paul lilchter says: "It is DM Hm 
goal, hut the oouiM, wiii.ii makes us happy." 

Pursuit, may properly be taken in a wide sense as meaning the activi 
excited by any and all desires. That it is pleasurable is in direct c 
linn t>f tlic doctrine thai i.l.'sires are pains. Pleasure attends normal OCtlvtl 
Surely, desires have a n urinal acti. mi. 1 'i-sali-i.u linn is the unrest of desire, 
When neither overstrained nor Impelled, it is not a painful, but a normal 
activity. The fulfilinetit of desire is satisiaetimi, satietj 
and in it the desire ceases to be. A distinguishable result of pu ■ 
wide sense, is ^ratirlciition, i.r. my ilesiie is gratiiied. This generally implies 
a pleasant feeling, with a continuance of the desire. When pursuit is followed 
by success, taken in a similarly wide sense, this Is often, though not alvmvn, 
pleasant. It may be an inferior degree of pleasure, momentary as o 
with that of pursuit ; yet there Is usually a pleasure in success, e: 
though unsought. •' Mais le souffrance empoisonne les succes qui w 
legitimes." — OoOKa, 

"The duellist wanU "aatisfaetion." He knows very well that all iin 
concomitants and all its consequents are painful, yet he insists upon It, and 
eagerly seeks it. Othello, too, wanted "satisfaction." with all its horrors. 
Anger, a malevolent desire, seeks its enl in disregard of present and pi 
live pain. The miser in his misery continues to indulge his avarice. 



I the 

activity. 
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ti.'timil 

it, in iu 

follow.-.! 

as c. mipunl 

I, eXl-ll.-i, ■■: 
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often overrides and disregards :ill consideration of pleasure or 
jHihi, either present or prospective, or both. In general, it is 
true, we desire what will give pleasure, and have an aversion 
for what gives pain ; but numerous exceptions in practice 
indicate that pleasure or enjoyment is only one of the many 
and various ends desired, and that present or prospective 
pain is only one of many that excite ftvondon, 

Another mark of difference between feeling and desire is 
that feeling, pleasant or painful, belongs exclusively to the 
present) wtttnaa desin and aversion have reference exclu- 
sively to the future, the impulse being either to maintain a 
continuance of the present state, or to exchange it for 
another. Hence, also, desire is more persistent than feeling. 

Feeling stands related to desire as cause to effect. The 
sensations of an empty stomach excite desire for food, those 
of a full one excite loathing. Pity excites inclination to 
help; indignation arouses anger; wonder, curiosity. When 
there is no feeling, there cannot be desire. In this important 
sense desire is conditioned on feeling. 

§ 257. Desire is the subjective element in conation, correl- 
ative to volition, the objective element. These complement 
and condition each other. That the exercise of volition or 
will is conditioned on desire is obvious. There can lie no 
choice except between desired objects, and no effort except 
by the impulse of desire. In this relation desires are called 
motives, being the efficient causes of efforts, and so of 
actions. 1 On the other hand, desire is conditioned on the 

v often irksome, sometimes painful, but we do them. Many men grumble 
WtK» WtA| debts, ami perhaps do one enjoys "paying for a dead hone." 
Kill why multiply cases? A very little observation would seem - 
■ hviin. at thai we oltpii, iiiiy, almost constantly, pursue dMtnd tndl m 

i >1Um -mil of Iht pleasure or pain that attends tliem, or thai is cuiise- 

■jii'iit upon tbriti. Indeed, we look upon the one who merely seeks pleasure 
and avoid* pain, the. mere pleasure-seeker, with contemptuous worn, 

I motive moves lis. The word expresses the prompting, impulsion, 

pmunm, wiiUriny, pnpMWil] Of llmWllWI d dtdn These words are 

originally mechanical. The U>nn motive i« sometimes, though lens pro[*rly, 
Applied to the final cause, !he BBd or objM .l.-ir,,! 
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existence of will ; for it implies preference, which impliei 
choice, an element of volition ; and again the impulse of i 
sue implies a tension or pressure to an endeavor or effort 
another element of volition. Clearly there can be no bnpala 
except in the presence of something impelled. Tha Eelataa 
of desire and volition, therefore, is similar to that of feelii 
and cognition. They always coexist, conditioning and com 
plementing each other. 

It is well to observe that strong will implies strong desirt 
and weak will weak desire. Hut strong desire 
accompanied by a weak will, and weak desire by Bt( 
will. Strung desires in conflict are generally equivalent t 
weak desire, hut sometimes in this case will shows an indi 
pendent strength in repressing one of the npposites, and c 
forming detenninately to the other. 1 

§ 258. Thus far we have had in view only the ratiom 
desires, that is, desires in which the impulse arouses delibers 
tion, involving thought, which serves to guide the ohoiOB in4 

effort of volition. These desires are not merely conditioned 

on the cognition of an object, but they are also regulated by 
intelligent choice between al ttnnatives. But desires, probably 
all of them, have also primarily an unintelligent ex-.'iris 
without deliberation and without choice, as in the natun 
prompting or propensity of hunger, of curiosity, of ang.'i 
and of maternal love (§ 195). The primary impulse, 
least, is blind and fatal and unregulated, and the consequei 
volition is not free, hut consists merely of a directly del* 
mined effort. We discover here the class of purely payable 
instincts, co-ordinate with the physical and the psyeho-phyi 
cal instincts heretofore indicated (§§ 36, 230). 

' In a previous section it U said thai I cannot ilisirv in. 
It follows that I cannot try to attain It, (he desire beiuc a ii«.<e«s 
dent t'i ilK' voluntary effort. Accordingly, It was said, in discussing t 
practical I m agina t ion: " I cannot i no attempt what l Judge i 
be impcnctienbto " (J SOS). Judging the end unaHalnnble, I ■ 
desire II, and au cannot really try to reach it. 
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CHAPTER II. 



ITS KINDS. 



§ 259, The impulse, tendency, or pressure of desire is 
either towards taking or towards giving. The want calling 
Eos s.iti?f faction must therefore be understood to imply, in s 
cases, a lack craving supply, as, I want to know; in other 
casus, a wish to bestow, as, I want to help. This furnishes a 
pimiaiv division. Again, the desires that crave are fairly 
subdivided into those that have a physical basis, the appetites, 
and those that are purely psychical, which we shall call the 
apjmtences. 1 This distribution, connecting with that to be 
found in § 231, appears in the following : — 

SCHEME OF DESIRES. 
II. Conation. 

1. Subjective conation, or Desire. 
a. Craving. 

(1) Appetite. 

(2) Appetence. 
B. Giving. 

(1) Affection. 

The craving desires incline toward impersonal objects. 
TU'v orgo me to appropriate what seems fitted to benefit my- 
self, and so accounted a gain. The giving desires incline 
toward persons. They urge roe to bestow from my own 
resources what seems fitted to benefit another. Let us make 
■ further dislribuimn. The subjoined lisl.s ttfl by no means 

■ Appetence Is tlie same word as appetil*, f mm ad anrl ptiere, to seek for 
(sec nest not*), and ha* been Uk«wtM numiwcd to tlie same meaning. 

.lii.tlili i! I iv it* ciyiiwlogy, wp lumrttMtaM make bold to use it as the mucb- 
needed name of the second class ol desires. 




exhaustive. They are given for the sake of more speciri 
statement, and as a basis for subsequent discussion. 

APPETITES. APPETENCES, 

For Food. For Living. 

Drink, 

Sleep. PriijuTty. 

Sex. Knowledge. 

Each of the craving desires has its opposite aversion, 
Appetite is opposed by disinclination, distaste, disgust, con- 
sequent generally upon satiety ; appetence also by disinclina- 
tion, or the more purely negative disregard or indifference. 
These contraries have not been included in the foregoing dis- 
tribution, it being deemed superfluous, since each positi 
implies its negative. Beside the benevolent affections mi 
tinned, there is a series of aversions, the malevolent aff< 
tions ; as anger, envy, jealousy, misanthropy, etc. Soi 
further notice of these will be taken subsequently. 



§ 260. Appetite is the craving produced by a recurring 
need of Corporeal life.' Appetites correspond in general 
with sensations. They are always preceded and attended by 
sensations as causes. The sensation, however, may exist 
without the appetite; as, I may feel dry without being 
thirsty, especially when my attention is otherwise eng&j 
The sensations that induce appetite belong chiefly to 
«?»#«■ va-jux (§§ 2!>, 233). When any member of this se; 
excites in ua a want tending to the appropriation of 
material thing which will satisfy or appease it, this is prope: 
an appetite. As the basis is physical, ho also in general 
that which appeases. 3 

1 Tli,' Romans and the Latinists used the word appetite as coextensive 
with desire. Thus Cicero: " Motus animnrum dopilaea MB) ; alleri, cogitt- 
tionis ; alteri, appetitus. Cogitatio in veru exquirendo maxims v 
appetitus iin!«.!lit :t,l agendom." Cf, $ 71, note. 

* Appease, from ad paerm, at petwe. Plenty, from plemu, full. 
■ .... ;■ r ■■ il hj . ■ ligations, their excessive t 

genre is called, in a bad wiui, m nsii.ilily 
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Hunger, a desire for food, is rightly the typical appetite. 
It is due to a state of the stomach. Thirst is distinguishable 
U a call for cooling liquid in a dry and heated state of 
tin- air-passages and skin. The desire for fresh air may be 
regarded as an appetite, having its origin in pulmonary sensa- 
tions. Drowsiness, or a desire for sleep, should perhaps be 
included. These have reference to the maintenance of life. 
Carnal concupiscence, the sexual appetite, has reference to 
the propagation of life. It is compatible with sexual love, 
but should be marked as quite distinct. 1 The foregoing are 
natural appetites, and each has its instinctive, original, and 
powerful phase. Morbid and artificial appetites are acquired 
under the influence of habit, and are transmittible by heredity ; 
as. the appetites for tobacco, liquor, and opium. It would 
be hard to distinguish from appetites the nameless longings 
which arise in great number and variety out of numerous 
subjective sensations, — such aa weariness, restlessness, faint- 
ness, etc.* In general, these prompt an escape from pain, 
and so might be referred to the class of aversions. 

But moreover, we need light and sound and muscular 
exercise for health and comfort, and the deprivation of any 
one of these brings OO a disagreeable state of 011X081 which 
longs for relief. But this is not strictly appetite. Even 
taste, apart from stomachic sensations, hardly affords a basis 
for an appetite. Still, such is the recurring need, and so 
thoroughly subjective is the craving for physical exercise, 
that we have ventured to include this in the list as repre- 
sentative of a large and important class of corporeal wants 
BOt elsewhere considered. 

' To list or listen, Anglo-Saxon lustan, U> incline or lean towards; an 
expression of deatre. Lust mrtm, primarily, desire in general, bin baa 
Acquired a bad sense ; as. I mi for gold. There is a tendency to limit the 
meaning to the above-named appMHa 

* When one wauls to sneeze, it baa been said, be would rather do that 
than anything else In the world, Certainly, nol fur the pleasure of it, though 
there be pleasure In It. The want attending exere mentation in general may 
be construed as appetlatn :iver»i"ii. 



Besides their physical character, another mark distinguishes 
appetites from the remaining desires. It is their periodicity. 
They arise at intervals, mure or less regular, and becom 
temporarily appeased and quiescent on satisfaction. Hanoi 
the term satisfaction, with its cognates, to satisfy, to satiatt 
satiety, etc., is better applied to appetites than to niyonJ 
desires, which are rarely satisfied. 



§ 261. The desires marked in the scheme as appetem 
are psychic desires. Appetence is the craving produi ttd 
a recognized need of mental life. In a loose and gene: 
way, appetences may be said to correspond to emotion! 
their causes; e.ij. wonder begets curiosity. Like sensation 
and emotion, appetite and appetence seem to he common to 
man and brute ; appetites predominating in the brute, appe- 
tences in man, perhaps because the latter call for highei 
intelligence. Appetence is more persistent than fcppetii 
and is gratified rather than satisfied; for instead of ceash 
it is often stimulated by supply. Like appetite it is dim tad 
to things, or to persons viewed as mere things. It takes 
the form both of desire proper and of aversion. In the one. 
it craves things seemingly fitted to gratify; in th< 
avoids things distasteful. In either case, the attainment 
accounted a personal gain. Being cravings, longings for 
gain, appetences as well as appetites are primarily altogei 
selfish in their aims and ends. 

In noting a few illustrative examples of the appetem 
we name, first, the desire to continue in life, leading 
efforts for its conservation. This 1ms a powerful 
exercise, manifest in a blind impulse to self-preservation 
case of danger; but also an intelligent exercise, manifi 
in careful provision for its needs, and in energetic aoti 

tl -Iii hill v combined to compass the end. It enters L 

into all human conduct, and is so strong that, when life 

threatened, it commonly overrides all other into) 

is profoundly oblivious even of duty. The natural lettoi 
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death is assuaged by the belief that it is not annihilation, 
that there is an after-life ; and we are also consoled by the 
thought that we shall still live in our descendants. Circum- 
stances may induce a morbid aversion to life. Tedium has 
already been noted as productive of tins effect. " Tin aweary, 
I'm aweary ; would to God that I could die ! " Hence, and 
for other bad reasons, suicide. 

We next observe that there is undoubtedly a universal 
desire for pleasure and au aversion to pain. Accordingly, 
one is prone to seek things calculated to please, and to avoid 
those that give pain. In the Epicurean, the mere pleasure- 
seeker, this desire overrides and subordinates all otheis. He 
makes not ouly his appetites and appetences, but even his 
affections subserve this end. He desires certain things solely 
for the pleasant feeling they excite, aud earnestly avoids all 
those that offend, never admitting a present pain except as 
B nn huh to some ulterior pleasure. Now all men at times 
seek pleasure merely for its own sake, but in the nobler 
chin. n.t.'i-s this is only occasional. In genera!, they sit fur 
themselves higher and more varied ends, and pursue these in 
total ilisiegard of the pleasures or pains that may occur 
either in the process or in the result. Let it be emphasized 
that pleasure is only one of the many objects of natural 
desire, and pain only one, and by no means the greatest, 
object of aversion. There are a multitude of evils recognized 
as far greater than pain. 1 

Another appetence is curiosity or inquisitiveness, — these 
words being taken in a wide and good sense, the desire for 
knowledge. This also has a notable instinctive exercise, tnd 
in its higher, intelligent form is a powerful ixteei 
mhiiii. improve me nt. and progress. Il is iignrati\ely spoken 

' The Ilwlnnists said that pita is Hie gnMM "f evils TV si 
in Into lliai pain is an evil. I'll. ]•■ t i|^n. ti. s. law, ullnuvd jmin to be 
1 ■flmed tbiii riot la i gnunt wfl. 'tin* Uct is more in accord 

with Uie liens BOW prmtalt in Chltfh « i ■ 1 ■ -an. 
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of as a hunger and thirst for knowledge, whleh bt» 
largely gratified, is never properly satisfied. 1 

Acquisitiveness is the desire for property in thingi 
Bxtreme, it is called avarice, and, with reference to appettb 
greed. Its influence in determining the Bctivitiei of btuu&i 
life should be remarked (§ 251). 

Ambition, or the desire for power, is directed toward j 
sons, but commonly regards and treats them, not aa pesaooi 
but as mere things. Napoleon was "a seeptered lienim." 
Iu its petty forms, as in small politics, it disregards' tin feel- 
ings and rights of others, and is thoroughly selfish; but wfaaa 
regulated by a sense of duty (§ 266) Rod guided by genius, 
it commands not only admiration, but esteem. 2 

Sociality, the desire for society, is an approach toward 
affection, yet views others as means rather than as ends, and 
so is selfish. We are gregarious animals, seeking to consort 
with our fellows, and to be in tbe fashion. Ofttiraes, bow- 
ever, we find it grateful and healthful to be alone; and 
sometimes there springs up a morbid aversion to society. 
Sociality is akin to sympathy (§ 246), Out of it arises imi- 
tativeness, a psychic instinct, marked in children, but disaj>- 
pearing with culture; and emulation. a psychic desire, notable 
in maturer persons, and increasing with culture. Approhtv 
tiveness, or the desire for the esteem of others, i 
in its impulse. A lack of it is unnatural and inninous, 
negative mark of defective character. 

ij 262. Affection, or love, is an impulse or inclinatin 
toward other persons, disposing us to give out from our ow 

i Suppose Home one says to me : " I have bad newa for yon." " What is 
ii "" >' lie content not lo know." "No; tell me." "It will give you vcrj 
treat pain." •■ Nevertheless, tell me u t. unci' ; I want to know." Indeed, 1 
may become almost frantic under the Impulse. Boi* can such familiar expe- 
rience be explained by tboM who would resolra al! impulses Into n deatrw for 
pleasure and aa aversion to pain 1 

1 The famous speech of i Ordinal Wolaey, in K. Henry VIIJ. A. 3, at Hie 
close of sc. 2, hi too well known in allow of <iuotntlon. 
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resources what may benefit or injure them. In a loose and 
ge&sHd way, it may be said that affections correspond to 
sentiments as their causes ; e.g. pity begets a desire to relieve. 
They are attended, however, by a special class of emotions 
(§ 245). The brute is supposed to l>c incapable of them, 
except in instinctive or in rudimentary forms, and so they 
are accounted especially human. Practically their ti'ii'lcney 
is the reverse of the appetites and appetences, for they do not 
take, but give. Moreover, they arc exercised toward persons 
or sentient beings only, not at all toward mere things, for 
they presuppose, not only intelligence in the subject, but also 
a possible harmony or discord of affection in the object. In 
pure exercise they contrast with the craving desires in being 
wholly unselfish. 1 

Affections arc subdivided into the benevolent and the 
malevolent. 8 We may call it love and hate. Benevolent 
affection is modified according as it is consequent upon the 
sentiments of pity, kindness, gratitude, reverence. f\i\. the 
object being esteemed inferior, equal, or superior in its nature 
or experience. 

Our first example of benevolent affection is kinship, or the 
love "f kindred, especially the family tie. This exhibits the 
rerietiftfl of conjugal, parental, maternal, filial, and fraternal 
love. It has notably in each case, but especially in maternal 
Love, a strong instinctive exercise. 3 Very often these affec- 

1 Affection, unlike appetite and appetence, lias primarily n passive sense | 
we are affected thus anil so. Perhaps ilie (act that this class <>t desires 
rvadily become* passionate, or, mnre probably, the prill 
of the subject, induced the use .if iliis passive term. 

'-' The reader shuiiM nnii- rlu- H \ r i r ■ ■ I ■ • -j. ■. ■ "( Ii--ikV"1iTi[ jiud uialrvulf-iit, ■ ■ ( 
bMlgBUI Ind riiiili.'.'niuii. ni t«-in-ti<'i-iit .in 'I iti:il> liivni 

* Some one has well said that labor of every kind is in UmH 1iin<r. M is 
i..ii the pains nf ihililhirth are imahlied and assuaged 
by the awakening feelinpi nf maternity. Gennie Nam) disi "ic-inl in In r- -If 
Mi.' itnngdi ol maternity, and her best works art- dvvnted to dcpMbkg ill 
iniiaceiiileiit power Sexual luvc, the r<tuinii>upl:u-c "f ilie ri"vcli»t, is -himii 
t.> Ih- lit-iu in iMUiparisnii. and the profound love which every fair man has 
1.(1 is null a xlulluw depth i i-f what the mother lias tot bM MB, 



tions are compressed, by association, into the love of hom 
But it is not the place or home that truly is loved, but tho> 
belonging to it, "'Tis home where the heart is." Affectioi 
expands, with diminishing force, to collateral kindred. 

Another form is friendship, or the love of our fellow 
whom we like, i.e. to whom we are like in important 
and willi whom, therefore, we agree, or whom we find BgtM 
ble and congenial. 1 Hence arise fraternities or brothei-hm 
clubs, societies, and churches. An important nodin 
t]n> hive of a benefactor, arising from the sentiment of g 
tude (§ 254). 

The tribal affection should not be overlooked, notable i 
elans and clanship. Its strength is beet indie. ited, pcrbafM 
by the antipathy between different races, which, M 
marked instinctive exercise, seems native, ineradi i 
within limits, justifiable. 

Patriotism, or the love of one's country, has a wider o 
ferenee and a more generous flow. It embraces fellow-cit 
/.ens, all living under a common government. Anciently it 
was accounted one of the greatest of virtues, involving hos- 
tility toward all outsiders as gentiles and barbarians. Chris- 
tianity is gradually suppressing this hostility in favor < 
philanthropy, bat does not forbid strong patriotic affectioi 
This love is not, as commonly thought, toward the eounti 
itself, which as a senseless thing cannot experience benefit 
and so cannot be loved. The love is for the people, and foi 
their sake one labors to improve the government and t 
country. 3 It is by association and personification that ' 



1 The variety of cognate ttmis is worth notinc, ; cenesis. genua, and genii 
or the divuie element or tutelar deity (like enthusiasm. H Mr), Kan 

.-i-iirl.-, L[L'ni t il, gcniiil, 1 k>-iii finis, if. kindly. I#t us »di 

the tiiiiinl element enters Into ali forms of real courtesy, for 1 1 
la ton in Mom 

* ■' I call that my country," Bald Join Wlnthrop, " where I may t 
glorify God, nod enjoy the presence of my dearest friends." — Gihj'i 
Hitiury, p. 408. 
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become attached to places and to things, and speak of loving 
them, as though they were sentient beings. 

Philanthropy is the love of mankind at large. "Homo 
MM, hniiKHii nihil a me dirnum JHtto," called forth the plau- 
dits of even a Roman theatre. But the brotherhood of man 
is i/uiitieiitly a Christian doctrine, in opposition to the racial 
ud patriotic hostilities of heathendom. 

The love of God, or piety in its best and largest sense, is 
the climax of the affections. It enforces and embraces them 
all. If a man say, I love God, and bateth his brother, be is a 
liar. We should love God for his own sake, and all others 
for God's sake. 

§ 263. Malevolent affections may be typified by hate, and 
anger or resentment, impelling us to inflict pain and in- 
jury. ' They also follow sentiments, such as indignation, 
dishonor, etc. 

Hatred is more persistent than anger; the latter being 
a hot, transitory passion, the former cold and continuous. 
Closely akin to these is the savage impulse to revenge, which 
inflicts injury merely in the indulgence of the resentful and 
malicious impulse. To avenge is to inflict just retribution 
upon an evil doer, and so may be a righteous action. 

Jealousy is consequent upon suspicion, and arises when wo 
imagine that some one is aiming to deprive us of what is our 
own, and dearly prized. In some natures it needs only "a 
trifle light as air " to arouse the impulse, which readily 
passes or rushes to a blind and deadly passion. 3 

1 They are all akin to insauiry. We say, in common apecr.li, tlie man is 

* It is the custom to regard Othello aa esiiecially illustrating jealousy. 
This is rjui ■sri..n:i Mr. Coleridge, a very subtile analyst, boldly denies Uiat 
the Moor was jealous. Indeed, his struggle seems nut so much between lovo 
and jealousy, as between love and honor. Ironies, in fl'iater'i Talr, is o. 
more notable victim of the passion. Othello has much of our sympathy; 
Leontea, we despise. H were curious to aowrtdeT bow much of the purity of 
society is due to the lurking and throat filing of this passion. It is a powerful 

pntuthn. 
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Envy is the desire to reduce another to our own 1 
below. It differs from emulation, which desires merely to 
rise to or above another. This is not malevolent, and is 
ennobling. But envy, besides being a malevolent and igno- 
ble impulse, is altogether without an excuse, or wholly en I 
Each of the foregoing has its defensive or punitive element. 
whereas envy is simply injurious. 

Cruelty is an odious malevolence. It has degrees, troa 
mere indifference, on through wantonness, up to the nameles 
form that finds pleasure in giving pain. It is hombta I 
know that there is ever a pleasurable thrill in the flesh of the 
arm that strikes a blow, that there are men who enjoy using 
the whip. Cruelty implies pain ; yet the surgeon is not 
cruel, nor is it cruel to punish. It is more, too, than giving 
needless pain. Cruelty is pain-giving trespass. It is tht 
trespass, and not the pain-giving, that makes it wicked : ret 
it is rather the pain-giving that makes it harrowing an I 
damnable in the eyes of pity. Like envy, cruelty i 
without excuse. 

Lastly, misanthropy, or hatred of mankind, sometimes tiJat 
merely a negative form by withdrawing from all society, 1 
also may l>e positively injurious. In the one case it injur* 
by disregarding social duty, in the other by doing violei 
to social rights. 1 

1 Molt&rL-'s Alceste, and Timon of Athens, are fine illustrations of the two 
phases indicated. 'Hie melancholy Jaques was hardly a misanthrope. lago 
i» the incarnation of envy. 
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§ 264. Desires often conflict; that is, the gratification of 
some one is incompatible with, the gratification of some other. 
Tli is riuitlict arises between members of the same class, but 
more notably between members of different '.lasses. In gen- 
eral there is a conflict between the craving desires which would 
take, and the affections which would give. In instinctive 
exercise the appetites are strongest, the affections weakest, 
though exceptional cases occur. In rational exercise there is 
recognized a gradation in dignity or worth and excellence, 
the inverse of instinctive strength, affection being highest in 
flu- aula, and appetite lowest. This superiority of affection 
is duo to its having the larger share of the rational element, 
to its ■ all for self-denial, and t« the intimate relation between 
the exercise of affection and observance of moral law. But 
tin 'iv is mitliing in the nature of either class to give it the 
supremacy of control. Hence there appears a need for some 
controlling principle or consistent principles. These are 
found in the regulative desires (not exhibited in the fore- 
going scheme) which are fitted by their nature to subordinate 
aud regulate all others. 

It is commonly said that the will regulates the desires, 
suppressing this, enhancing that. True; hut, as every exer- 
i of will is conditioned on an antecedent desire, what 
desire nr desires are the antecedents of this special exercise 
of will, in which it acts as an intermediary ? The answer is, 
the regulative desires. 

§ 265. The regulative desires are two: interest, or the 
desire for happiness, and the impulse to duty, or the desire to 



do right. The former is often called self-love ; but I 
improperly confuses it with the affections, or modes of love. 1 
The latter may fairly be called the moral impulse, but is to 
be distinguished from conscience. 

Interest urges us to seek and appropriate the means to our 
own happiness as an end. 8 Thus it is strictly egoistic or 
selfish in its direction and tendency, and therefore intimately 
related to the craving desires, the Appetites and tppeb 

The moral impulse urges us to pay our dues in the widest, 
sense, for this is the meaning of duty, and what we owe we 

ought to pay. 3 Thus it is strictly altruistic in its dire i 

and tension, and therefore intimately related to the of) 

It might seem from the foregoiug that the regulative 
desires are themselves in essential uppusitiim, that tl . 
fliets with interest, and impels us away from our own happi- 
ness. But not necessarily so. The relation is conceived 
more truly thus; Interest, seeking mie's mm !i;i]i[iine<-i in 
violation or disregard of duty, never finds it. Its selfish dic- 
tates are misleading, injurious, and wrong, and the 
therefore ;i failure. Duty, seeking the good of others, impels 

> The definition of affection or love (§ 2<)-2) excludes the notion of self- 
love, or love of one's self as Impossible, self -contradictory, and absurd. 
Strictly, there ia no such thing ; loosely, it U a synonym of selfishness. In 
this sense, good usage admits the phrase, eg- "Thon shall love thy neighbor 
as [thou Invest] thyself." 

s Happiness is harmony between our wants and condition. A utilitarian 
would define- it as the maximum of pleasure, satisfaction, gratification, and 
cotitentmrnt in life. Implying a minimum o( their opposite*. See Popc> 
rhapsody in Etsaij •■>• M-m, beginning : — 

"Oh, tupplncw! our bclng'a cod ud aim." 
Prudence, wisdom, policy, exTnxliency, dictate that we should often forego a 
present graLificatimi fur a fiimiv and .ltvuii i iTaiilical.ion, in order to secure 
the maximum. 

1 Ought is an old preterite of to owe ; and this formerly had the double 
meaning of to he Indebted ajid to owu, to possess. For example ; - 

"Be pinned, then. 
To pay that duty whist tnu truly «wo 
To Dim (hat im II." — K. John, A. 1, as. 1. 
Altruism is from t*t offer, another, and Is In oppotiUon to tg)t 
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away train interest but not from happiness ; for in its perfect 
exercise, true happiness, or what is the same, the highest 
good, is attained, though unsought. This genuine happiness 
is that defined by Aristotle as "the energy of the soul, accord- 
ing to the best virtue, in a complete life." l It appears, then, 
that the moral impulse has at least the office of control over 
interest also, and therefore it alone is rightfully supreme 
over all desires. 

§ 266. What now, more particularly, are the relations of 
Uie regtdative to the subordinate desires? The moral impulse 
or desire to do duty, being altruistic, is in general accord with 
tile benevolent affections. 2 It urges them from their merely 
Miii: il exercise up to the higher plane of moral obligation, 
regulating them in due proportion among themselves. In 
regard of the two lower classes, it counteracts their interested, 
seltish, egoistic tendencies, impelling them to a disinterested 
exercise toward a higher altruistic end. For example, interest 
impels me to seek food, knowledge, property, power, etc., 
eadh for its own sake, or rather for the sake of the gratifica- 
tion it will afford me, the end being altogether selfish. The 
impulse to duty, in view of the higher end, the good of 
Others, urges me to seek these things in order to increase my 
ability to serve others, or to use what I obtain in sin h ser- 
vice. 8 When the inferior desires stretch toward this higher 



1 jRl, EtMcM, tik. i, I'ti, >l. " I.'erreur dea uliliuires est dc s'etre trnmpfis 

but In ddflntiii-'ti dii l»>idi<.'iir. Le boaheur u'est pas, comme le pretend 

llcniltaiii. U plus gnnde si>uimt> do plaisir pns»ii)lL' ; eYst If plus limit £wt 

.. |ii.^silili', il'i.fi rfrsiiltc le plaisir le plus excellent." — .Limit, hi 

. ■!.. 4. 

- Alia witli tin- iiiiil.-vni.ni sJbction* except envy and crwlu ) within 
rrrtairi limit*, tot iherc is " ii riphtcunn inger." 

* Tin' tnitilii*iiii"ii >>f tin- craving desire.- is soil axpotonoad, bW It Is not 

,i ivhi, li || taught. Thej siill ii-ivi- and anjoj fraili-m, hut crave h, arte 

| f i 'in ■ ■!■ -in ■ to r in mj ' '''in, not (or his or its own Bike, 

may enjoy it, but to be in position more effectually to promote 

my welfare. Not less, but the Dion, does tic win nnd enjoy it. 



end, interest or selfishness disappears; duty ami '.■ 
supreme. The process is one of constant self-denial or • 
sacrifice, and character and conduct aw purified and perfct 
in the realization of absolute unselfishness. 



§ 267. The moral impulse is conditioned on cognition i 
special maimer. The moral law is an objective impecati 
discerned intuitively by pure reason as of universal 
Bupreme obligation. Its authority is directed bo ti 
every person, commanding right action. But u tl 
conditioned on desire, the behest of the mural la' 
be inoperative and idle, vera there not in every perms 
desire, however weak, to do right, that is, to obey the I 
Thus the moral impulse complements and is conditioned * 
the intuitively cognized moral law. 

In popular usage, the term conscience is applied to 1 
and every mental exercise connected with OUI moral OOttdtti 
In scientific use. the term is limited by definition bo the U01 
exercise of some one faculty, either of thought. Feeling, 

desire. We follow Kant in applying il exctanval 

source and condition of all morality, and define aci 
Conscience is pure reason discerning moral law. In this 
view, the moral impulse is not conscience u»r is moral senti- 
ment, nor moral judgment, nor righteous choice: bnl ; 
these are conditioned on and consequent upon coflBoiei 
the discernment by pure intuition of a primary truth in ' 
form of law. These considerations have led us to the l 
threshold of Ethics. 
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§ 268. The fourth ami last of the generic powers, complet- 
ing tin* mental oyofa if* volition or will. 1 It ia defined as the 
objective conation; the faculty or iulivity in uln.se exercise 
mind chooses between alternative actions conceived as pos- 
sible, and strives accordingly to modify it* own state merely, 
or to superinduce muscular movement. It is the function of 
the ego to determine the time, manner, and measure of the 
ftctivlty, mental and physical. Not that it must, but only 
that it may do so. Activities, spontaneous and instinctive, 
occur without such determination. 3 

1 See | 71. The circuit is in the order of cWitinn and WwtMmtwl (£ 81). 

' Sec $ 52, note. The distinction is merely between the active ego and 
It* activity. It is self -determining. Kanl says of man that his nil! is Lis 
ftrjttU; H ti<s in bifl miwRBOai nature; it is his primary essence, and may 
bo moat nearly identified with the ego. 

A omen (see the curious origin unci etymology of the word) is sometimes 
ii rin- .1 M Hi iiii.ili-.iii belD| i -!|i;il>!i' >>f -elf -de termination. This is infliiffi- 

:■:■ Hi V/t shuuld add : mill i sri.iii-iy Bubjacl t<> imipal iftw. As Conscious 

■nbjtvtiim to law Implies both ilitrlltLjriuv ami jiowi-r of self determination 

m, Umm nuj i-' omitted, tnd Dm rlsflnjtlofl stated thM: A 
ii is a bdns; ocmadotu oi obHgadoo. Bal tUi i* trot otdj of Ibt tap r- 

fret person ; he only is under law A perfect pe»Oa is :i luirii; MMctofli "I 

■b II dhi Tii'- eoBoq a ol Deity is thm ot a perfectly tuaualoM aataeav 

alily itillnilnted. 
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Volition or will is, like cognition, an objective facnltj : 
that it is immediately related to an object. The object o 
cognition is a fact, something to be known ; the abject < 
volition is an act, something to be done. Thus attcNtimi i 
cognition corresponds to intention in volition. The turn 
aim of cognition is truth; the normal aim of volition ix ,1 
The opposites are error and wrong. Logic states the I 
of thought, and the subjective result of thai] observaiUM is 
knowledge. Ethics states the laws of conduct, and the sub- 
jective result of their observance is virtue. 1 

§ 269. Besides the foregoing contrasts, volition or 
bears a double relation to cognition. It is superior to 0OJ 
tion as controlling it; inferior as dependent on it far inteU 
gent guidance. 

For any and every action, external or internal, will is ( 
pendent or conditioned on practical imagination, which a 
necessary antecedent represents by anticipation the act to b 
done (§ 202). For every judicious action i! is also depend 

cut on a logical judgment, and in case of a means i" I i ■!. 

on the teleologies! judgment. For every moral action it is 
furthermore dependent on the intuition of moral law, which 
furnishes the major premise from which are deduced the 
specific actions requisite in doing duty. Thus intelligence 
guides volition, 3 

Volition controls cognition in the determination of stfa 

1 Propositions, the expression of cognition, are true or false ; action*. U 
expression of volition, are right or wrong. The violation of logical la* in 
error; the violation of ethical law if sin. I cannot belici', •»-, -u,: 

itcairi; seeming evil. Truth and right are natural ends, but I may c 
or Ignorantly disregard either, and so incur its opposite. In tUl M 
cau logical law be violated ; hut ethical law may be knowingly and witfi 
violated, since, unlike logical law, it implies a choice between ] 
alternatives, one right, the oilier wrong, 

2 Pure reason is legislative ; it discovers and propounds law. Though 
Judicial ; it interprets and applies law. Will is executive of the behests « 
law. Thus we And, origiual in the essence of human nature, the app 
functions of the Departments of Slat*. 
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tion. That is to say, I am able to concentrate my cognitive 
consciousness ou an object, now on this, now on that. I do 
wo ;it will, and by the power of will (§§ 87, 89). By this 
means memory recalls (§ 188), imagination constructs (§ 197), 
and thought abstracts and elaborates (§ 205). This deter- 
mination of attention is the special function of will, and it is 
important to observe that it has no other direct controlling 
power, which is to say. it immediately or directly controls 
cognitive exercise by determining attention, and that what- 
ever controlling influence it has over other activities is mediate 
and indirect, the medium being attention (§ 229). 

§ 270. According to what has just been said, volition bears 
no direct relation to the feelings. It is conditioned on tbem 
only remotely through the desires. It controls them only 
imlireetlv by giving or refusing attention to the objects uliiili 
excite the feelings. The feeling, however, may persist for a 
time after abstraction from the object, owing to physical diffu- 
sion (§ 230). 

Volition is directly conditioned on desire, which furnishes 
motive ti> choice, and efficient, cause to the Miliscipicnt effort 
(J 867 ). The volitional control of desire, like that of feel- 
ing, is indirect, and through or by means of attention trans- 
ferred to or from desired objects of cognition. A complete 
withdrawal of consciousness from a desired object at once 
determines the complete cessation of the desire. The resist- 
ance to be overcome is due mainly and is proportional to the 
intensity of the desire, and can be counteracted only by virtue 
of some other desire with which the will accords. 

§271. Our experience in first apprehending an object H 
tin- product of our constitution and environment, and not 
voluntary. Also it is true that will can neither cause nor 
inhibit the rise of either a feeling or a desire. In tlicil in- 
cipience they too are spontaneous and involuntary. But the 
continuance, or the increase, or the diminution and tcrmina- 
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tion of the conceptions, feelings, and dispositions attend: 
on an object are under control according as attention Ea 1 
stowed on the object, or withdrawn by concentrating i 
another. This is subjective control. 

Objective control, or the control of the voluntary nm-. [ea, 
is more obscure. Commonly it is understood that the will 
acts immediately on the motor brain centres, and that through 
the motor nerve connections the muscular contraction or re- 
laxation is produced. But we always represent what we 
intend to do before doing it. Indeed, this is essential to 
every intelligent voluntary act (§ 202). ' Now as there is 
necessarily an antecedent mental image of the moron: 
which idea attention more or less intense is besto 
would seem that here also the direct exercise of will i 
give attention, and that the physical movement is mediate 
produced. But the nexus of the mental effort ami iii. a 
sequent physical change is unknown. The action pas 
beyond the sphere of consciousness, and reappears in 
sphere of observation. 



1 See especially the note, on tbe impulse to realize an idea. On volui 
locomotion, see J 105. The view here taken of objective control, that a 
tlon to the idea of the physical action is the immediate act, and : 
physical action itself is remote, is confirmed by the tact that should the 1, 
(all entirely (e.p. through unknown paralysis), the volition or ac 
will is nevertheless complete (§ 276). 
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§ 272. An analysis of an exercise of volition discovers five 
eflBORtia] facts, which seem to lie ultimate, as follows: — 

First: The idea of something to be done, of an act in order 
to an end. The act is conceived by the agent as pounds, the 
end desirable; i'.;/. making a bargain, or suppressing anger. 
This is an exercise of cognitive intelligence by means of 
attention. 1 

Beoondl An impulse urging the action. Conflicting im- 
|,iiK, - niiiy co-exist. The one that prevails, or that with 
which the volition finally accords, is called the motive. This 
is an exercise of desire.' 

Tiie idea of an act and end, and the impulsion of the 
not!?*, arc Dot elements of volition, hut are necessary ante- 
oedenti W conditions of its exercise. 

Third: A preference of the conscious ego for one line of 
aeliuii rather than another, or for non-action. This is the 
xeraiw nl choice or election. 

Fourth: Intention, or the resolution upon choice to do this 
Or thai action, either instantly or in due time, according to 
opportunity. 

Fifth: A nisus or striving to effectuate the choice, con- 
straining a change of mental state only, or superinducing 



1 The wt in property \h? obJKt "I toUUoo; ''"' ,,,1,! >- ,l " 1 [''"i-rly ii»> 
Btjwt, Iboagfe oftM »■■ called. In otdW i>> t.1n> offurt. tfcl act must bo can- 
cel ml as poatftite ; t.p. s nuic mini outwit m to IK. tti Ifca lit-aling of fie 

withered li: nmdfbtth. 

i i -■■-■-■? :iri. ■ I. Hi Improper)) i-ttlled tho ntollre. We should 
clearly dtottngnMi auxin tram anal nw. 



muscular motion. It is expressed by: I try. This i 
voluntary effort. 

Choice, intention, and effort are the elements of volition. 1 

§ 273. Choice or election is a phenomenon sui gei 
coverable only within the domain of consciousness, and hav- 
ing no analogue in the material universe. 2 There i 
special conditions precedent, corresponding to the | .■■ mi D - : 
conditions of volition already cited. These are : - 

First: Alternativity of possible actions, implying indepen- 
dence of objective control or causation. 3 

* The schoolmen distinguished three movements of will rirra «urm,~ 
leity, ilitctili.m, Fruiliiiu. Also three niovi i consent ■■ 

the approving the means, election or the d sing Mm 

or the usinc Qui circled. 

1 Motives in their influence upon choice have been likened to weights li 
balance. See Leibnitz in Letter* between L. and (Sorts, Dp, 
Hiiylc's l.tiriioiitiirr, ml <;rh .- Edwards on Fi-r,,h,m nfOu Will; and Tin 
mi... quoted by Hamilton In Seid, pp. tile. (Ill, note. The illustration d 
not illustrate. It Is misleading ami false. The movement of a balance b 
weight Is ft case of rigid causation. There ia no alternative. The n 
is strict, absolute. Therefore, instead of likeness, there li uUUH n 
ocmtnuii ty, in contradict ion i>f the very essence of choice [if (here I. 
sui'b lliiiiEj which is liberty. It in -* Hobson's choice." 

Intelligence may fairly be likened to a balance, and reMQU ID Itw I 
Intellect deliberates (from de and Itbrart, to weigh, f r> <tn libra,* b 
It weighs the facts and the reasons with a view to choice ui ■ ■ 
in iihinir lli is metaphor we should lie rarefii 
causes or forces necessitating, whereas reasons are not at all cause 

and do not (except in case of ii-iil del st nit ion) necessitate the r 

judgment according to any flied law. 

■ The outward action may be restrained or constrained. This, i 
phrase, is "positive duress." A man may be tied hand and foot, a 
restrained from doing his will. See John SI : 18. Or l 
tered, and so constrained to do what he would not. E.y. in taking ] 
during our war, a revolver well aimed was called jocosely "a persuad 
But the subjective volition cannot be readied. There is a vulgar saying t 
" anybody can lead a horse to water, but all the world cannot tin 
drink." It contains a profound truth. The complelc isolation ..f . 
from every other is well worthy of note. There Is onlj one Being In tl 
universe who can determine my will, and to do bo would be destructive ti 
Ills gift of liberty. 
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Second: An equal plurality of impulses, counter-cheeking 
and restraining each other until a conclusion is reached, and 
the choice made. 

Over these conditions precedent, deliberative intelligence 
presides. It considers the alternatives, and gives judgment 
in favor of one rather than another, but does not necessarily 
determine the election. It is influenced, but not determined 
by the impulses. Its procedure is logical, ascertaining what 
is right, true, best, and therefore most desirable among the 
impelled actions. The choice made does not always corre- 
spond with the judgment rendered. That it do so is normal 
and natural, but not necessary or invariable. For example- 
shall 1 go or stay? There may be many good rniWHii n In 
I should stay, as my ease, my profit, my duty, and BOCofdingfy 
I judge it best to stay. But curiosity, perhaps, urges me to 
go, and so despite my judgment I choose to go. Familiar 
experience of this sort shows that the judgment and the 
choice are distinct, and that the one does not strictly deter- 
mine the other. 

Choice or election, let us repeat, is largely independent ; 
jet not entirely of judgment, which presumes to dictate it; 
nor of an impelling desire, which conditions it; bat, being 
variously conditioned, it is free, at liberty between the pos- 
sible alternatives. This is the essential notion of choice ; no 
choice, no freedom; no liberty, no choice. The question 
before us, in the subsequent chapter, is whether there be such 
a thing as choice or election. 



§ 374. We have named intention as an element of volition. 
Observe the distinction between choice in abeyamr, rod 
choice made. In the former, I am vacillating under the in- 
fluence of opposed reasons and conflicting desires, and then 
choosing; in the latter, the question concerning the alterna- 
tives is resolved, that is, I have resolved, my resolution is 
taken, I have determined what to do. This, the issue of 
choice, or completed choice, is intention. 
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Intention is static rather thai) dynamic. It is a statu > 
mind lying between choice and effort, between election an 
fruition. Its duration is indefinite- Th* effort and B6( ofta 
follow the choice without apparent interval, still we call then 
intentional. But often also, having resolved what to '1" whe 
opportunity offers, my intention may continue fm ai 
of time awaiting occasion. When this occurs, then, hut mm 
until then, the effort takes place, blindly it may be, that is, 
without further deliberation, and the thing is done. An a 
is intentional when it conforms to the election. 1 

§ 275. Effort is the remaining element of volition. It i 
characterized as a nisus or striving, and is the final and com 
plete expression of (In- free personality or ego. It b 
quant upon and subsequent to choice, effectuates 
and is an ultimate fact of consciousness. 8 As choice i 
in intention, so intention issues in attention, whose effort i 
the immediate action. 

Voluntary effort strives to produce some definite chai 



1 We limit the lerm to tin- Intention to do an art. Good usage apeak* a 
of the intention wiili wli it'll ii i.i done, <>. ItM pnipott ol the agent. 

gent-rally is its legal sense. — See Austin's Jimspruilrnrr. Let.'. It' s<|. 

It is it common doctrine in Ethics iluit moral qimlity lies wholly in I 
Intention. Bui arc we not i->ltl : Thou (halt mn OOVM j and ia it not w 
lii ilfliliiTiH.' iH'twiiii ri nl 1 1 ant wrong? 

The old muddle a built the proper use of the words ahall and teill h; 
IhtIi il.iii.il up. It. may prove helpful t.u point on! thai at ln.ntnin n ,'!■ 

active, thull passive. K.<i. " I "ill i>n to ■morrow," is in it il ■ •■ 

sion < >f hit subjective activity in the choice or decision. Afterward my ii 
linn under which I am passive, is expressed by: "I shall «o KHBormr,* 1 
This principle solves many of (he perplexities clearly. But h 
Or SMI «•■■! WW, by Sir Francis Head. 

1 In the consciousness of effort or strain, we. have expert Di 

producing effect, in her cue have we direct knowledge ■■ 

and effect. In the sphere of observation we have only f 
or phenomena; hut liecause nf our experience of |»iw ! ill tin ff! 

we attribute to unconditional antecedent* generally a pTOdOC 
power. See Manuel'" .lM-i.. p. 2:10 sq. ; and Calderwood'l M-mt J 
p, IM »■! i >■'! ■'< IBTK Fur dlacuealon and authorities pro and evntra. 
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of mental state only, or to superinduce muscular movement. 1 
Neither result may be attained, but in the effort the sub- 
jective voluntary action is complete, though the proposed 
consequents be imperfect or entirely null. 



1 The immediate cause of the effort is not the precedent choice, nor the 
intention, but that impelling desire which by choice has now become the 
motive (§§ 257, 272). 

It has already been pointed out that reasons are not causes or forces 
(§ 273, note). Desires, however, are causes or forces. But we must beware 
of mechanical notions, especially in view of the terms having a mechanical 
origin which are used to express this efficacy, as impulse, tension, etc. Con- 
flicting desires do not neutralize each other ; they do not disappear like oppo- 
site pressures ; they are merely a mutual restraint until a preference is allowed. 
When one thus becomes a motive causing the effort, it is not at all, as in 
mechanics, a composite resultant of the several forces, a sort of mental 
diagonal, but all others losing efficacy, the one, the motive of the effort and 
act, exerts its full energy. This is clearly manifest in persons having marked 
decision of character. 
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§ 276. In respect of the exercise of volition there are two 
opposed doctrines, that of liberty and that of necessity, with 
modifications of each. 

Strict necessity is fatalism. This extreme doctrine philos- 
ophers of the necessitarian school generally reject. Some 
would prefer that their doctrine should be called determin- 
ism. 1 They do not wholly deny freedom, but they give it 
a special definition. They say the will is free when acting 
according to its nature, and that it is its nature to be deter- 
mined by desires. Every scheme of necessity or determinism 
represents desires as controlling the will, and voluntary acts 
as effects which follow from their mental causes as certainly 
and invariably as physical effects follow physical causes. 

The opposed libertarian doctrine presents a greater variety 
of modes. In general, however, it allows that desijres influ- 
ence the will, but denies the determination. It exhibits the 
will as controlling the other faculties, including desires, which 
solicit and impel, but do not compel. Desires are merely 
occasions, not causes of volition. The outcome accords with 
the desire that prevails, but it prevails only by permission. 
Thus the doctrine represents the will as controlling desire, 
and not desire as determining the will. 

§ 277. Am I free? The question is very old; it is the 

1 Fatalism is a Mohammedan doctrine. On determinism, i.e. that will 
always ?* according to its antecedents, not that it must be, which is necessity, 
see Mill's Logic, bk. vi, ch. 2, and Ex. of Hamilton, ch. 26. 
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problem of the ages, says Hume. 1 Its solution baa engaged 
the attention of the best thinkers the world lias known, and 
upon it a vast literature has accumulated. Yet it is a prob- 
lem unsolved, and seemingly hopeless. An apology, then, is 
needed for even the humblest attempt to throw light upon it. 
The apology is in its importance. 

Who, or rather what am I, if not free ? I am not a person, 
but merely a thing. If not free, I originate nothing; I am 
not the beginning, nor indeed the end of anything, but a, 
mere channel. In that case, too, I am active only in the 
st-nst that a rolling stone or a climbing vine is active ; strictly 
speaking. I am wholly passive, tossed about as the winds may 
blow. I am not a creator, but a creature of oirenmstenees. 
My conceptions are impressed upon me, my knowledge is not 
acquired hut given, my emotions are tides, my impulses men 
transmissions. 

Kant names the doctrine of freedom as one of the three 
great ends of philosophy- Does it not, in an important 
sense, lie ai the beginning of all philosophy.' For unless I 
!»' fur. there is no philosophy. A power to discriminate the 
true and false is not enough; there must also be ubiliu bo 
ohoow and use the true rather than the false. Unless there 
he this power of intelligent choice, there can be no nana 
after truth: for search implies freedom. Anything, then. 
beyond barren rudiments of knowledge is impossible, and ell 
science, all philosophy is an idle dream. 3 

Moreover, freedom is the postulate of ethics. Unless I be 
free, there is for me no right and wrong, no duty, no obliga- 
tion, no responsibility, no morality or virtue, no sin or crime, 

1 "The imisl come minus question of metaphysics, the most aontWttaM 
■deuce." — ff«Ms I'lxlerHfi-idiii-j, § B. I'V™ tht day of PsfagfOI Ifec 

controversy !iii« never ceased. 

'" TIip freedom of the will is so fur from being, as it is general); oonrid, 
n-iiYi-rtihle -jinsiinu of philosophy, that it il tlu ttndUMBtt] 

Ule without which all action ami :ill s{»>f-ulnti<in. philosophy in .ill ii- 
•. mill liiiTii.in otiiiseii 'Usui/** il.-vll, would In.' impossible." — Mi^n., 

. p. no. 
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so good or ill desert; conscience ia a chimera, religion i 
delusion, and Deity a myth. 1 

A question whose answer involves the answers to so many 
momentous questions, touching all that is noble and mot 
cherished in ourselves and in our relations to others, is 
that cannot he dismissed. It obtrudes on every thougntfol 
mind ; it will not down. If we would establish our claim i 
tli.' dignity of personality, it must be answered. If we cTOIlH 
have a through -going philosophy, it must lie atisw ft] i .1. 

we would have a theory of morals to guide our i lost, 

must be answered. One may be pardoned, then, for eafeidj 
" Am I free?" and venturing to think about it. Let us thin 
closely, moving slowly and carefully where so many havt 
lost the way, assured that a single step in the right directfol 
will be of value, and well worth our pains. 

^ 278. An objection to our procedure might, perhaps, I 
raised ;tt the outset, lias it not just befltl said thai 
after truth implies freedom? If so, then your prop> 
search concerning freedom must presuppose it, nnd the s 
tempt l>egs the question. 

The answer is easy. The logical presumption, u 
immediately show, is decidedly in favor of liberty. Tin 
question is philosophical, the doubt is formal and Bpi 
not at all actual and practical, and occurs only in construe! 
ing a philosophical system. When the question arises, t 
libertarian, having the presumption, is not chargeable witi 
petition in assuming the reality of liberty, and proeeedjnj 
upon this, as the condition of all investigation, to exam 
its logical grounds. 

The objection may, however, be retorted faiih 

1 "The only liberty that I care a straw for." say* Mr HiiiU v. ■ ■ N i 
liberty at freedom To do Hula. As for ilie freedom ti> do wrong, anybody ii 

.vlr'i.nii. i.. .Jc)irtvi in. ..f il., it ii. rnmiilelely u pomtble." Tlii* ntm-lv i 
memil fev ii iwriou* j|.i*i. i,. i ii i, .i -i if.L'iiiiii-cilii'iiiiii. n hull. Iii "rd*T t! 
ooodnol I* morally right, wrong must be possible. 
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advocate of necessity. If the search after truth imply lib- 
erty, then you that deny liberty can support your denial only 
by virtue of the reality of this prior condition. You tacitly 
tllia to be free in the attempt to disprove freedom. In 
denying it, you assume it. Your proffered argument, then, 
is an essential self-contradiction, absurd in the very under- 
taking, ab initio null, whatever be its content. 

§ 279. It is a significant fact, admitted by all parties, that 
ever)' man practically believes in the freedom of his own will, 
and consequently in that of all other men. The conviction 
is deep-seated, immovable, and universal, and is the under- 
lying basis nf all human conduct, individual, social, and 
political. This gives a clear logical presumption in favor of 
tlur reality of liberty, and justifies speculation concerning it. 

The necessitarian pronounces the common conviction of 
men in this matter a delusion. The burden of proof, then, 
lies in the first instance on the advocate of necessity, and 
until bis argument is fairly elaborated, there is no occasion 
for counter proof. Then the libertarian, having a presump- 
tion so strong and well founded, may be content with a dis- 
proving reply as sufficient to settle the question in favor of 
liberty. 

This logical situation is so far recognized by the uecessita- 
rian, that at least he accepts the onut proband*, and as the 
attacking party, produces in the first instance the HfMfllH 
for bis doctrine. 

§ 280. Let us, then, at once attend to the argument for 

paPMSitatod or determined will, in opposition to its freedom. 

Stated as simply, directly, clearly, and cogently as possible : — 

(1) Every change is caused ; 

A volition is a chnnge; 

■•. A volition is caused. 

But like causes have like effeots. Hence, whateveris caused 

i- determined in kind and degree, or necessitated to be what 



$22 fojl/ctojf. 

it & br ia eaose. Taking this hnmrrtisfc e inference as .1 



(f> Whaierer is caused is 
A rolitioo is caused ; 
.-. A rolidon is necessitated. 

The first major premise: Every change (or event) is 
caused, is an intuitive necessary truth, known as the axiom 
of change. The second major is a direct inference from the 
intuitive necessary truth: Like causes have like effects, 
known as the axiom of uniformitv in nature. 1 The minor 
premise in (2) is the conclusion of (1). There remains the 
minor in (1) : A volition is a change. Who will question 
it? So then this process, being a simple and strictly 
logical deduction, mainly from the two axioms or law of cau- 
sation, claims to be a close demonstration that a volition is 
necessitated, or that no act of will is free. 

§ 28L To the foregoing argument the advocates of liberty 
have made various replies. 

Some blindly cut the knot, saying : Nevertheless, in spite 
of law and logic, I am free, for I am conscious of liberty. 2 

1 Many necessitarians, especially the empiricists (§§ 126-6), do not admit 
any truth to be intuitively necessary; nevertheless they hold the axioms 
here named to be irrefragable. 

3 " Liberty is the consciousness of the ability to decide differently, to act 
differently. The human will in the consciousness of itself is exalted to the 
consciousness of liberty. We impute to ourselves in our consciousness liberty 
of willing. The impulses which operate on our wills present themselves to 
our consciousness not as coercive causes, but are rendered motives by the 
soul itself. Thus our willing and acting are to our consciousness free/ 1 — 
Ulkici. 

14 Every man is conscious of a power to determine in things which he con- 
ceives to depend upon his determination.' ' — Reii>. 

44 The free agency of man cannot be speculatively proved, neither can it 
be Hpeculatively disproved ; but we may claim for it as a fact of actual reality, 
though of inconceivable possibility, the testimony of consciousness/ 1 " Man 
is conscious of his liberty to act. 11 — Hamilton. 

44 1 desire to thrust out my arm in open space, and my desire is carried 
into effect. Here is the positive consciousness of freedom. I try to thrust it 
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If this were shown to be true, there is or ought to be an end 
of dispute. If freedom be a fact of consciousness, then it 
neither needs nor is capable of proof or disproof; but as 
original and certain, given in our very nature, it cannot be 
denied (§ 69). Those who take this high ground, however, 
are usually not content to rest there, but descend from it and 
enter with zeal into the controversy, thereby betraying a lack 
of confidence in their claim. 

Anil indeed the claim cannot be admitted, the statement 
is not true. I am conscious of a deep and ineradicable con- 
viction that I am free, hut consciousness of a belief is easily 
and should be clearly distinguished from a consciousness of 
the object, of the liberty. The notion of liberty is a pure 
essential negative, the absence of constraint. 1 Now I cannot 
be oooseioaa of the absence of a thing, but only unconscious 
of its presence (§ (52). This unconsciousness of constraint 
proves nothiug. Moreover, it is conceivable that constraint 
may unconsciously exist, I being determined by causes, as the 
necessitarian affirms, while under a delusion that I am free. 
But the conceivable possibility of delusion shows that this is 
not a fact of consciousness (§ 69). 

Let us scrutinize the point yet more closely. I represent 

through a wall and am resisted. Han is the positive fluwdOWMM of coer- 
CtaL Tin- iik-a of freedom is as positive as that of restraint, both being. Ht 
different times, [irtscnteil in actual council >usi !■■>*." — Mi\-i:i . 

'■ The almost overwhelming proof [of necessity] seems, however, more 
than balanced by a single argument on the other side — the immediate affirtna- 
(!■■[! ni ii.iL-rii.il!.!!,'>> in ill,, moment ill deliberate volition. It is impossible 
fur in.- in lli iti k hi such a moment that my volition is ■ ■ >iii| d-tt'ly determined 
by my formed character, and the motives acting upon it. The opposite 
conviction Is so strong as to be absolutely unshaken by the evidence 
brought against H. . , . Let us scrutinize this consciousness of freedom." — 
■ 

1 ■• The conception of liberty is properly negative, as the substance of the 
■ lothlng mora than the denial of causal necessity. We think 
simply the absence of all that hinders and limits'" — Si uiii-knitaikk. So 
also Kant in JtrchUlrhrr. p. 88 <ed. 8. und It.), and Fichte in Krtiik alltr 
Ofrutmrvnij. $ 1, dMCriba freedom as merely an absence of the bating of 
compulsion. B 
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to myself two contrary courses, seemingly possible alten 
tives. I think and believe I can elect either. I am conscious 
of this judgment and conviction, but not of the ability, 
power itself. Can is potential; the supposed election, if 
ever made, is future, is not yet existent, and so is not a fact 
of consciousness (§ 60). Having decided which to i:ikc. 1 
am not conscious that I could have chosen the other, Cot tin' 
act is past; is no longer existent (g 61).' While ■cUmIIjf 
and now deciding for this course rather than that, evidently 
I am not conscious 1 might be choosing otherwise, since it, 
too, is non-existent.* Therefore, "the power of contr 
choice" (a famous phrase, which taken strictly i 
absurd) is not, on any interpretation, a fact of consciousness. 
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§ 282. Other libertarians cut the knot openly. Allowing 
the law of causation to be positive dictum of intelligent 
they find themselves compelled, in order to escape the eon 
quences of this doctrine, to deny that the law, thmigh l 
versal in form, should be allowed as universal 
Admitting its application to other mental modes, they woul 
exempt volition. They hold volition to be a cause that i 
not an effect, an uncaused cause, a free cause, an absolute 
beginning, a power of absolute origination. This they grant 
is wholly inconceivable ; that by n necessity of thought ev.-iy 
so-called origination is only an apparent, not a real, t 
mencement; that we cannot conceive an absolute beginning 
that we cannot, therefore, conceive a free volition. Neva 
theless, volition is free. 3 

1 " In the idea thnt instead of the prevailing impulse another might have 
determined the will lien the consciousness of liberty." — Win 

1 " Telle est la nature <lc ma vnlnntS nu'eu faisant tine choae cite m li 
conscience de pouvinr faire le contraire." — Oram 

« " Will is that kind of causality attributed to living agents, In so far a» 
they are possessed of reason ; and freedom is such a property of that eanaal- 
ily as enables tliem to originate ev.^nis independently of foreign i«usea deter 
iiiIiiiiiu- it. . We can think of hut two kinds of causality with reaper t lo 

that which happen*, — causality according to nature, and causality darired 
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Upon what ground they thus subordinate the lnw of causa- 
tion to the doctrine of liberty does not appear. To derogate, 
in the interest of the latter, from the strict universality of 
the former, seems quite arbitrary, a rather violent exercise 
of freedom. But to exempt the phenomena of volition from 
causality cannot be valid, for this represents mind itself as a 
complement of contradictions. Moreover, the law, as neces- 
sary axiomatic truth, is essentially and strictly universal, and 
to affirm an exception to an axiom is to affirm, not what is 
merely incomprehensible, but what is self-contradictory and 
absurd. 1 



§ 283. Another proposed escape from the grip of the logic 
el necessity admits that mental states are caused, but insists 
that the law is modified in its application to mental phe- 
nomena, more particularly to volition. We are told that 
while causation operates both in the sphere of matter and of 
mind with certainty and unvarying uniformity, yet in its 
mode of exercise in the two spheres there is a wide difference. 
In this difference is discovered a modification of the law, and 
such a modification as provides for freedom. 3 

from liberty. By liberty I understand the ability to originate of our- 
selves. . . . Reason gives the idea of a spontaneity winch can of itself begin 
to act, without needing the precedence of any other cause to determine it to 
action in accordance with the law of causal connection. On this transcen- 
dental idea oj liberty is irrmi tided (he pt'vtioal nut ion of it. and the trnnscen- 
(ieiii.il creates in the practical that precise element of difficulty vttcfc hut, 
always lurrotuiderf the 'picstitiii whether liberty is possible." — Ka\t. 

1 •■ A free will would then be one which is not determined by grounds, is 
It]] determined by nothing whatever, and whose individual acta 
originate, in itself absolutely and in a completely original way. But all 
ekw thinking Is quench.d hy this conception, the conception of the lOtrrum 
■},-'. ,/rintu iii/iijri-rmtiiK, and yet this is the only clearly defined, fixed, and 
dMUed "inception of what is styled liberty of will. To maintain that ID a 
particular man, in a particular set of circumstances, two conflicting modes 
of acting are possible in perfectly absurd." — SriioeEMurait. 

■ "It baa been tacitly assumed that if the will is free, in the sense of being 
•o|n-rir.[ i,, motive!), it must be so by superiority to the law of causality also, 
although such a view really violate* the nature of the problem, and that to 
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I would be glad to see a statement of the law in its modi- 
fied form. I must confess I do not understand what may I 
meant by a modified axiom. One may be various!) <■ 
but in substance it is adamant, or else not an axiom. No. 
do I understand any better what may be meant by a ntudilici 
application of an axiom. Wherein it applies, it must apply 
in like manner to all. Within its sphere, it is not only uui 
terable but universal, else it is not intuitive truth. 
freely granted that mental phenomena are widely different 
from physical phenomena; but do they not undergo change? 
Is not a volition a change, an event, something that happen 
or occurs or takes place? If so, then volition is caused. 
There seems no escape from this conclusion. No jugglir 
with words, or twisting of the axiom will avail beyond i 
ing a temporary cuttle-fish darkness. 

But it is the law of uniformity especially that is thought 
to be inapplicable strictly to mind. It is alleged thai the 
exercise of volition is very variable, sometimes amounting to 
mere caprice ; that while volition is truly caused, it is i 
true of it that like causes always produce like effects : 1 
under the influence of different circumstances like i 
produce in volition various effects. To this we reply I 
any circumstance which has any influence whatever I 



the extent of making it irrational. For whatever be the nature of the 
lent, it certainly dues not stand thus : Is volition an On 
there facta in consciousness which cannot bt' attributed to any cause P" 
"The theory [of necessity] must be tested by an examination of Hip 
of consciousness, with the view of ascertaining the laws of exercise ap; 
to mentaj causes or forces. And when we thus pass from the physical 
mental, we at once recognize a complete di ffe rence in the laws of ei 
governing the forces of the two spheres. There is much which is 
both. Effects • certainly and invariably ' follow their causes in both sp 
In both, causes are as invariable In their nature, and as certain in 
results. Bui there is an essential difference between the mental an 
physical. There is in the mental world an adjustment of forces, wh 
not found In the materia! world, except when man interposes to maV 
adjustment . . . There arc facts which go lo show that causality In 
is not exactly analogous with causality in mutter." — CiLucatvoon, 
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of tlie cause, and the varying effect is due to variety in the 
cause. If like causes do not always produce like effects, 
then we must give up our axiom. Shall we do so? Is it 
uot far more rational to conclude that the lack of uniformity 
in volition is only apparent, and that a thorough investiga- 
tion of the causes affecting it would bring to light a perfect 
uniformity of exercise? Why or how volition should be 
exempt from the law in all its rigidity and universality is hard 
to see. In external nature there is a similar apparent lack 
of uniformity in complex cases, but the physicist proceeds 
with unwavering faith, or rather witli clear certainty, upon 
the principle of uniformity, to evolve simplicity out of com- 
plexity, and to reduce multiplicity and variety to scientific 
unity. Unless tin' same process be applicable to human 
nature, if to be free is to be lawless, a science of mind would 
seem impossible. 

§ 284. There remain two extreme views to be noticed. 
The first would escape the argument for necessity by deny- 
ing that the law of causation is applicable at all to mental 
phenomena. It is said that causation belongs to the material 
universe, spontaneity to the spiritual universe. Spontaneity 
is described, not as obscure causation, but as an acting from 
internal rather than from external force, as a property which 
accounts for changes arising under influence perhaps, but not 
caused. It is contrasted with uniform play of fixed law in 
tin physical world. Causation is the law of connection be- 
tween physical facts ; spontaneity is the ground of connection 
between mental facts. These two sets of facts are as distinct 
in their dependencies as in the fields in which they occur, 
and the law governing the one is not to be transferred to the 
other. 1 

1 " All pure Intellectual action is spontaneous, beyond causation, and 
ready to be played upon by the will. The feelings, intellectual and Kpiritu.il, 
arc alio spontaneous, that, is, referable to powers of mind and not to phys- 
ical force*. . , . The actions of the mind, though free, first through iu 
aponUneoua powers, and second through its choices, none the ten stand In 
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With reference to this denial that causation applies 
mental sphere, let us ask: la not the rap of a gavel I 
cause of attention ? Is not light the cause of vision? 
on the other hand: Is not grief the cause of tears? Is I 
anger the cause of strife ? It would seem here beyond t 
tion that a physical force causes a mental state; and on 
other hand, that a mental state causes physical changi 
Causation, then, connects the two spheres, and if in the < 
case a mental state is an effect, and in the other a cause, 
can it be said that causation does not apply to mind? 
be true that causation enters in upon mind, and departs f 
mind, and yet does not apply within mind? Does not 
thought of St. George cause me to think of the dragui 
not pleasure a cause of love; pain a cause of aversion? 
these be not causal relations, I know not what to call them 
or what law regulates them; for the law of spontam'iu. ;, 
distinguished from causation, has not, so far as I know, t. 
formulated. It is freely granted that mental forces and 
physical forces are very widely different species, but they 
seem to be of the same genua; they are nil forces, for lo 
their action are attributed changes, and that is the meaning 
of force. 1 That a mental impulse causes mental change is 



determinate constitutional relation!, and remain to be operated tinder » 
appropriate la wh. . . . There is order that ia not causal order, 10 wit, klMMfl 
order, emotional order. . . . Will is gcnniiirtiit, ilie only K'Tmiiiaiit tl 
the universe; all else la flow. Liberty is spontaneity imilllhllll In cbol 
Spontaneity is self-centered power as opposed to transmitted point . 
spontaneity rests tlie potential — what can be as opposed to what I 

1*."— B*SCOM. 

" The human will, as the poner of self-mini testation, self-assertion, ai 
h.ii-ilii. rniiiiiiiii.n, is simply tlie highest grade of that spontaneity whl 
pi'rtains to every living being." — Ui-aiot. 

"Personality, the metaphysical ego, possesses a spontaneous origins 
force, snd accepts or declines the motions suggested by desire or impt 
substituting fur them its own autocratic vtla or Polo." — Wast. Rrv., J 
1B82. p. f. I. 

1 " La force propremenl dite, e'est oe qui regit les actcs. huh 
voluntas." — dm ii . 
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hardly less true than that a physical impulse causes physical 
change. 

It should be observed in general, and very suitably in this 
connection, that in perception an objective fact is known 
only by virtue of a subjective phenomenon. The change 
within us is attributed to a cause without us precisely for the 
reason that we know the change must have had a cause, and 
we know of none within producing it. When successive 
subjective phenomena, as for example the effects on me of 
lightning and thunder, seem to have no subjective causal 
connection, we posit an objective causal connection between 
the objective facts. When successive subjective phenomena 
seem related as cause and effect, we do not seek an external 
explanation, and do not call the act perception. Hence 
mental phenomena are the primordial, fundamental phe- 
nomena, mid perhaps in strictness the only phenomena. 
Subjective changes alone are known immediately ; all others 
are inferred from these. It follows that the law of causation 
applies originally and primarily to mind, and if there be any 
transference of it, this does not take place from the physical 
to the mental sphere, but rather from the mental to the physi- 
cal, and it is a law of mind that is applied in explaining the 
facts of the external world. 

§ 285. At an opposite extreme from the foregoing is the 
view of those who grant the causal relation throughout all 
mental activities, and seek to save liberty and responsibility 
by the definition that he is free who is not hindered or pre- 
vented from acting according to his nature. 1 This is called 
free agency as distinguished from free will. In a free 

1 " By freedom or liberty in an agent is meant being free from hindrance 
or imperii hi en I In the way of doing or conducting, in any respect, an he 
wills'' — Ei>warl>*. This definition is used also by some of the moot ffcjM 
DMMllUrians ; t.y. "By liberty we can only mean It power of MdOft t Hi 
Mtinit. HWflllllllg t" the detenu i nation of the will." — Hnii, "Liberty is 
the sbaenee of all the Impedimenta to action that are not contained in the 
nature and Intrinsical quality of the agent." — Hotints. 




agent, desires are motives which cause or excite volition. 
An object awakens a desire which, as a motive, arouses voli- 
tion, and an action is the result. When desires conflict, the 
strongest prevails. Self-determination is a conception which 
is self-contradictory. Liberty and necessity are not op] 
to eacli other, but may coexist. 

We have here a definition of liberty different from tli 
under which we have been working. It is, indeed, jiuttft 
by usage. We say that the emancipated slave is free, 
an unbridled horse is at liberty, that a plant grows freely 
its native wilds, and that a machine is free to move when 
stay is withdrawn. That I am, ordinarily, in this sense, free, 
no one can deny. It is, however, a freedom not from antece- 
dent determinants, but from subsequent Impediments '■ n " 1 '^ 
subjective, but an objective liberty ; a liberty not found in the 
internal exercise of the will, but in its external exercise, in 
the carrying-out its intent; a merely functional liberty which 
it has in common with the automaton. Such liberty 
entirely consistent with causal necessity. 1 

But the liberty which is essential to personality 
responsibility is quite another thing. It is not the absent 
of restraint, but the absence of constraint; not the absence 
of subsequent hindrance or prevention, but the abeenM of 
antecedent compulsion or coercion. Those who advocate the 
scheme of free agency allow causal constraint or compulsi 
and are content with functional liberty. They invert or 
vert the definition of liberty as applied to the human v 
for a free-will, as distinguished from the bond-will of 
necessitarian, is not a will free to act according to us osfe 

1 Objective freedom is the absence- of objective preventing c 
tive freedom is the absence of subjective constraining cause. 

The com promising scheme ol free agency fails to aave the respotuibill 
of (he agent. Liberty to do what I intend, or hindrance, may indtt-d iuu 
the responsibility of another who leta, provided he be thoroughly free ; 
It cannot involve mine, since my act, as to ita moral quality 
subjectively in my intention. If this be necessitated, I am not r 
H le act haa no moral quality. 
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that is, free from impediments in accomplishing its intent, 
but a will whose nature it is to act freely, that is, free from 
determinants in forming its intent. The question in dispute 
is whether, in this sense, I am free. Functional freedom is 
granted, of course, as prerequisite; but am I free from causal 
constraint or determination ? 1 

The scheme of free agency is manifestly the scheme of 
necessity in disguise. It accepts the necessitarian logic as 
conclusive, but by means of a modified definition it appropri- 
ates the libertarian terminology. This merely verbal inver- 
sion avails nothing. It leaves the causal argument for neces- 
sity unscathed, untouched. 3 

1 The following definition of liberty, tiy the prince of modern necessita- 
rians, is unexceptionable : " That being alone can be called tree which exists 
solely from the necessity of its nature, and is determined by itself alone to 
■OttOO ."— frrixotA, The term "necessity" liere means merely functional 
■Uii.'h is properly only a limitation, not a constraint or coercion. 
That is to say, every being in its normal action is limited to the performance 
of its natural functions. Necessity in this sense is not inconsistent with 
causal liberty, as shown in the following : " Absolute liberty consists with 
absolute necessity. In God we can think of in. act which does not proceed 
from tho internal necessity of Ills nature. Such an act also is the original 
one of man's sclf-oonsciousiiess , it is [ibs<>lutcly free. fur il is determined by 
nothing citernal to the ego ; it is absolutely necessary, for it proceeds from 
the internal necessity of the nature ol this ego. . . . That only Is free which 
acts in accordance with the laws of its own essential nature, and is deter- 
mined by nothing else, cither within itself or exterior to itsel/. Hence the 
individual act la the result of the free essentia! nature, and thus results of 
necessity." — Schelmhu. Let us add that functional necessity and func- 
tional liberty are the positive and negative views of one and the same 
limitation. 

It is causal necessity, or the presence of causal constraint, which is denied 
by the advocates of free-will. It is inoonsistent with and in strict opposition 
to causal liberty, or the absence of cansal constraint Its definition is fairly 
slated in the following; "That being is necessitated or coerced which is 
determined by another as to a definite mode of its existence and action." — 

Much confusion in the controversy has arisen from a neglect of tho dis- 
tinction between the functional and the causal. 

» Relative to this famous scheme of Jonathan Edward*, we would refer to 
tin , ,.m,r.r treatise of Roland G. Hazard, of Rhode Island, and especially 
to that of Albert T. Bledsoe, formerly of the University ol Virginia. 
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§ 286. The Alps cannot bo overturned. The axic 
change and uniformity are steadfast and sternal. The i 
gtnnent for necessity is impregnable at these [joints, i 
so far is demonstrative. Yet it seems that libertarians haw 
constantly tried either to set aside or to undermine thai 
intuitive truths. 1 For our part, we shall not break a lam 
against their iron front. Let US seek elsewhere a point 
attack. On looking at the first minor premise in the nece» 
tarian argument as stated in § 2S0, we observe that it is I 
an axiom. It reads: A volition is a change. Clearly this ii 
not an intuitive truth, though it seems obviously, palpably 
true, and is usually at once admitted as quite imqaestum- 
able. But perhaps here is a joint in the banana. Let ■ 
examine it; for if the argument be vulnerable, it is vulm 
able only here. 

A volition or complete act of will consists, by general i 
sent, nf at least two clearly distinct elements, choice 
effort. As these are not mutually conditioned, but e 
operative alone, it is evident that they should be used in l 
argument, not conjointly, but separately. If we ask, iiV 
respecting effort, considered not as a force, but as a eonscioi 
act, a phenomenon: Is it a change? the answer that it i 
consciously a change or event seems the only one that o 
given. It follows that it is caused, and bo necessitated, ■ 
not free. Hence liberty is not to be found in this oompont 
of volition. 

Let us settle at once the causal relations involved. 
effort is obviously the cause directly of voluntary atteotioi 
and more remotely of muscular motion; but the cause of tl 
effort is not quite so clear. Setting aside certain physic! 
strivings, which, though mere reflex physical acts, are often 



1 Tlio empiricist* are commonly necessitarians ; the intuit ii 
rintis. The former could consistently oe libertarians by denying Uie u 
sality of the axioms and claiming freedom to be an exceptional experiir 
But how i-;iii ilif iiiliiiliiiniist rntinisteiil.lv avuid lieing n necessitarian. In 
Mbe does, to the sirk't universality ol intuitive truth T 
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spokeu of as involuntary efforts, mid limiting ourselves to 
effort ;ii implying mental determination, we observe that it 
is caused directly, immediately by the prevailing desire or 
motive (J 257). This becomes apparent when we consider 
that the appetites often operate instinctively and blindly, 
that is, without hesitation, consideration, or deliberation, im- 
pelling towards gratification, causing an effort to appropriate 
their satisfying objects. Such acts are unintelligent. Let 
us particularly remark the absence of any intelligent choice, 
the guide being natural instinct or ingrained habit. Again, 
we observe that higher desires conditioned on intelligence, 
■neb. M anger or curiosity, sometimes act as instinctive 
unpoJaes, directly causing a strenuous effort to attain their 
objects, without any pause of deliberation, without any note 
of an alternative, without any exercise of choice. There are 

msny owes, then, which agree only in the preseaoo of ante- 
cedent desire and subsequent effort. On the other hand, we 
observe that whenever there is strictly no desire, there is no 
effort. Hence, by the double method of agreement and dif- 
ference, we may inductively infer that desire is the cause, 
and the only cause, of effort. 1 Desires whose gratification! 
are inconsistent restrain each other until preference is given 
£j 875, note). And when alternative means to a desired 
end are contemplated, the effort is thereby suspended until 
choice of the means is made. But when the desire is not 
hindered, its direct effect is voluntary effort. 

§ 287. We will now attend to the other element of voli- 
tion, choice. Making this the minor term of the liist syUo- 
L.'i -in in § 280, we have : Choice is a change, or event ; and 
moat '■'■in lmle : Choice is necessitated. 

But let us consider for a moment the character of the 
notion choice, that is, the election of one of two available 
alternatives (§ 273). Its very essence is freedom. A free 
choice is a pleonastic phrase ; a constrained choice is a 

I torOm Ml l. sag MiU'rt /...;/«v,l)k. ill, cb.8, %4. 
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contradiction in terms. No liberty, no choice; no choii 
no liberty. The question is not whether I am free in cb< 
ing, which is a confusion of words, but whether there 
really such a thing as choice. It is conceded that if 
be liberty, it ia to be found only in this residue, for all & 
mental states are cuuserf. But is there a residue? Is 
what we call choice only a delusive notion? Is choice 
To grant that it is, is to grant liberty. To deny liberty, 
deny choice. 

Now the argument against liberty should not grant 
premise what it proposes to disprove; it should not say 
choice ia a change, thereby admitting that there is su 
thing as choice and liberty. It should premise hypothetic ally, 
thus: If there be choice, it is a change; and conclude thus: 
If there be choice, it is necessitated; and then add: But 
this consequent is absurd; choice cannot be necessitated 
therefore choice is not, there is no such thing. 

This logical form is unexceptionable, but the truth of 
conclusion depends upon the truth of the premise: If t 
be choice, it is a change. This premise wo now deny 
ing : Though there be choice, it is not a change. If w« 
establish this denial, the stubborn argument for necessity 
becomes worthless because of a false premise, and its boasted 
conclusion falls away unproved. Moreover, a proof that 
a choice is not a change will place choice wholly OUtude 
the category of causation, entirely beyond the reach of any 
causal argument whatever. Unless this be done, there is 
escape from the logic of necessity. 



But 



§ 268. To avoid confusion we must distinguish the 
from the fact, the doing from what is done. The distinction 
is nice, but real. In what is called choosing, a mental mode 
appears in. and then disappears from, consciousness ; it 
psychical phenomenon. As a mental act, then, a 
t i bangs, is an Bvent, and therefore is caused, is 
That is to say, I am caused to choose, tn all cues w&a 
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a supposed alternative is presented, that fact necessitates 
that there be a choice, though not at all what the choice 
slinll be, not at all which alternative shall be elected. Not 
always between two positive contrary alternatives am I 
necessitated to choose ; I may reject both ; but between every 
positive and its contradictory negative lies an alternative 
must. I must go or stay, I must accept or decline, I must 
turn aside or not, I must act or not act; there is no middle 
between A and non-A. So the mere presence of recognized 
alternatives determines that I must choose. Even "not to 
decide is to decide," as Bacon says; that is, I practically 
choose to let things take their own course. 1 

But between this constrained act of choosing and the sub- 
sequent effort to realize it, lies the choice as made, the 
iiitcniiim. Evidently the choosing as an act is to be dis- 
tinguished from the choice as a fact. That I decide is an 
act: tli.it my decision is to do this rather than that is merely 
a fact. I must decide, must elect, but whether my election 
shall fall on this or that is quite another thing. The mak- 
ing an election is a movement forward under causal in- 
fluence ; the election itself is not a movement forward, but 
merely the determination in which one of two lines the 
movement shall be made. This is the very essence of choice, 
and the question now before us is whether the determination 
in choice be self-determination, or rather, an uncaused fact, 
or whether it be caused and so necessitated. 



§ 289. Now can we say of a choice that it is a i 
Change from what to what? Two roads lie before t 
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■ mUI that the Owen i tea niakc use of tlic following argument: — 
Whoever necessarily pnes or stays is not a tree agent ; 
But Ml/ ime necessarily either goes or stays ; 
Therefore, no one is free. 

j wouM call this Fallaeia compoiMonis, the term. " goes or stays," 
it divisively and then collectively. Olu-inu-h. to HJ thai DM 
ir that he must stay, is very different fr»m suyiug llisl lie must do 
one of llis two ; hence, unblgotnu middle, 
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reaching the fork, shall I take the right or the left? 1 1 
the left. The taking the left La an event; the solution of 
the question is an event; but the mere preference of the left 
instead of the right is not an event, is not in itself a change 
from something prior, which is not this, to this, I have not 
at all altered my course. In the hue of progress every step 
is an event; but when there are alternative patlia, my prefer- 
ence for one while believing that I could take the other is 
not, in itself alone considered, an event. The change from 
indecision to decision is caused by the presence of alterna- 
tives between which I must choose j but the decision in favor 
of A rather than B is not a change from B to A, nor from 
non-A to A, for by the very terms themselves the state imme- 
diately prior was one of indecision. Comparing the states of 
mind lie fore and after, evidently there is a change; but com- 
paring the choice exclusively with its conceivable altrni;itm\ 
evidently there is no change. 

Choice cannot l>e defined, since the notion is mi 
simple and ultimate. We cannot analyze its content, and 
thereby show that ii bean no mark of change. We can only 
dwell attentively upon the notion as formed Erom certain 
conscious activities, and ask ourselves whether it be in har- 
mony with, or in opposition to, the notion of change. A 
change implies an event, and an event may be Burl] defined 
as what was not and has begun to be. Now suppose that 
some opportunity for action occurs. Shall I act or not 11 i } 
I elect inaction. In this election there is no change, nothing 
comes into being. Should 1 elect action, still in this election 
there is no change from that to this, no alteration, but only 
a decision in favor of this rather than that. We repeat tti.it 
the passing from indecision to decision is a change; but that 
the decision for this rather than for that is not a change. 
The latter is a choice, and therefore a choice is not a change. 

§ 290. If upon this showing it lie granted that choice is 
not a change, we may proceed one step beyond. Let i 
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invert the axiom: Every change is caused, or is an effect, to: 
Every effect is a change. This is not admissible as a formal 
logical conversion, but the latter proposition is nevertheless 
; for it is an analytical judgment a priori, the predicate 
merely unfolding what is contained in the subject. An 
effect, to be an effect, implies a change, else nothing would 
be effected. Taking this as a major, we have the following 
simple reasoning : — 

Every effect is a change ; 
Choice is not a change ; 
.-. Choice is not an effect ; or, is not caused. 

By this, choice is taken entirely out of the category of 
Amotion, and, like space, time, unity, identity, infinity, et«., 

stands apart, alone, peculiar, a ntmmwn ge m a , wholly dis- 
Lnet in kind from all things else, and must therefore be 
nvestigated, not comparatively, but as an independent and 
original fact. 

By tiie discovery of a false premise in the necessitarian 
argument, it is completely invalidated, and so, for aught that 
appears, choice and liberty may be real. By the discovery 
that the fact called choice does not lie in the category of 
eamution, we are enabled to reach a further conclusion, 
t 9mum Wing uncaused, it is eo ipso unconstrained. Freedom 
U the absence of causal constraint. Hence choice is free. 
In other words, we have found an unconstrained, uncaused 
fact in the election of one of two available alternative. Wfl 
have found freedom in the fact called choice. Therefore 

rhoice is real, and human liberty is real, and I am free. 
g 291. To the foregoing discussion we add a very brief 
consideration of two important points. It has already been 
isdiotted that freedom is a postulate of ethics (§ 277). It 
is conditio sine gua non (not causa estendi) of responsibility. 
Without subjective freedom in action, there can be no re- 
Kiusibitity for action, On the other hand, responsibility is 




the logical condition {causa coijnogwndi') of freedom. If ■ 
be responsible for his conduct, we know lie must !«.■ ti m 
determining bis conduct. There must be liberty of choio 
between available alternatives, otherwise the moral law 
would be a tyrannical imperative, an expression of ; 
by demanding the impossible. Whoever admits moral qual- 
ity in action, must admit freedom in determining the 
and for those who hold to intuition of moral law the argu- 
ment is a demonstration, though indirect, and not an 
nation of freedom. Any proof that there is right and \ 
in bumau conduct is also a proof of human liberty, 

§ 292. It might fairly be asked whether choice, in 
freedom from causal constraint, bo independent of ratal 
dents. Not at all. A desire for each available ah 
is prerequisite. A motiveless choice would be imi; 
ism, and the free act of an indifferent would be, morally and 
rationally, as worthless as a preordained activity, d 
as a passion of a determined will. But the desire 
conditio sine qua ntm (not causa tnmdi) of the ahaioih 

Moreover, election occurs only in view of reasons, Mel 
caprice — that is, choice and action without regard of i 
reason — is unknown to the human mind. In instinct! v< 
action there is no exercise of choice, but in intelligent aci 
there is choice, and deliberating intelligence rjinusasa. 
ground of the choice (§!$ 269, 273). Influenced greatly 
desire, the reason for the choice may be a very poor i 
a very weak reason, a very stupid or even absurd reason, 
it stands as the reason why 1 choose this rather than I 
The reason does not determine the election in a causal t 
but merely furnishes ground or occasion for the detenu 
tion and action. Thus it is that choice has necessary thoug 
not determining antecedents. 
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— law of the correlation. Ml, 


Binocular vision, experiment on, 12. 


1 oil attention, Uf. 


Blnckie, FMnFham,? n. 


Btton, 92 a. 


Boschovieh, on substance, l:B n. 


— on fancy as I •MWa i'f error, 238 D. 


Bowuo, on mal i- rial ism, 137. 


1 'ill n lilTmlll— 1. 1- ii 


Bniin. the object uf perception, 10. 


H the basis of judgment, 7R. 




Comte, definiu t tOTOSi '■»* u , xx m. 


Brown-Scqtiard, ou pain, 200. 


— on Idealism. 1% 


Baffler, on primary truth, 112 n. 


i '"ii.iii'in. Hm- udng of, 72 u. 




Conception, lie |.i...-. ■ <>l. _']'' 


Calderwood, on idealism, 130 n. 


OondHlMi soii.snliiirmlism, Il'.ln. 


— on will and causatiou, 325 u. 


I'nll.lilio essiTilli el cogtlittCellill, 128 ■-, 


Capacity, ,) power to lie changed, 5B. 


338, 


(Jardnillac, ou area of ipiwfmiiifn. 


Condition, dfliniln.ii of. 39 n. 


05 n. 


Conscience, definition of, 308. 


Carpenter, on musrulnr sense, 22 n. 


loi.si-ion.iirsv, |H etymology, 58 n. 


— on a case of reflex action, 2g u. 


— lis eoiiteiit, B7. 


— on i l i i . - . .ii-..- s cerebration, VA n. 


■ leiii.iii." [, n n 


— on attention, 82 n. 


— its conditions, 3D. 


— on correlation of nervo aud mind 


— Its liniitHtlons, 02. 


force, HI u. 


— area of, 04. 


Cause ami effect, their nexus, 316 n. 


— modes i.i. II, 


Cerebral nerve-, -.'7. 


— inn -it-Hi distribution. 73 n. 


— he mi spheres, the cortex. 32. 


— of self, a reeling, MS. 


Cerebration, unconscious, 33. 


— Of fned of will, 323. 


Cerehro-spinal system. 26. 


< ' rol o[ I.-. 


Certainty as a criierion of truth, 7(1, 




234 n. 


— on purerca-suu, Ittn. 


— the re, ■bnc of, 247. 


— on the beau Ideal, 214 I, 


Change, a condition of consciousness, 


— on illegitimate success, 283 a. 


00. 


— on consciousness of liberty, :*M n. 


( li;ir;i. Iit istli-s of Jin re iniiiitiom, 110- 


Criterion of pore iruih. li:i, 234 n 


i to ii» essential character, 333. 


Cruelty, s malevolence, 30*. 


— lis conditioning antecedents, 314, 


Curiosity, an appetence, 299. 


338. 


Cycle, ih.' historical, 330 u . 


— not n change. 338. 




Cicero, on the meaning of faculty, B3 n. 


Darwin, on expression ol emotion, 264 n. 




— on expression of tbo ludicrous, "Xtn. 


— on the ludicrous, 281 n. 


iui !■■..[,]■( --ii.ii of contempt. 3M u 
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Delbotuf, on psycho-physics. 30. 


Fear, Its organic effect*, 271. 


Demorrit us, on the sense ol touch, 18 n. 


Feehner'a law of sensation, 3D. 


Denomination or naming, 221. 


Feeling, defined and distributed, 74, 


Descartes, B> mind ami matter, 45 u. 


2ae. 


— on thought ami extension, 51 n. 


— extent of meaning, 23!) n. 


— on the true, 112 n., 114 n. 


— law of correlation, 241. 


— ou origin o( ideas. 122. 


Ferrier, !>., on blindness, 11 n. 


— life idealism, 133. 


— on functions of brain, 33 n. 


— on seat of the soul, HSo, 


— on mind and brain, 138 n. 


— on hitagliiilTiai. M8 ii. 


— on duality of brain, 147 n. 


— on dreaming. 90S n. 


Fichta's nihilism, US n. 


— on criterion of truth, 231 n. 


Free agency, scheme of, 329. 


— hi* emhynieme modified. 246 n. 


Freedom, the sentiment of, 384. 


— uii pleasure and pain, 2.11 u. 


— a postulate ol philosophy, 319. 


Desire, ■■•'tilii.il inn) il istri tinted, 74, 389, 


— a postulate o! ethic*, :il',i, 337. 


— f. ■ of voluntary effort, 317 u., 332. 


— presumption in favor ol . M . 


Deti riuinism, doctrine of, 318. 


- Dftjuudu at, subjective, 330. 


— i*a. necessity, 318 u. 


— argument In favor of, 332, 33T. 


Difference, shock of, 61, 343. 


Friisch and Uinig. experimenta of. 


PHT>Mlllll III feeling. '...■ 


33 n. 


Disposition, it* varieties-, 2CT. 




lHallMllllll N. attention, 83, 


Gassendi, illustration of retention. 


Doubt, negative of ballot MB. 


191 n. 


— a painful feeling, 283 n. 


Generalization, process of, 219. 


Dualism, the doctrine of, 1*4. 


General truth, ol three kinds, 110. 


— argument in favor of, 140. 


Generic powers, scheme of. 72. 




Genesis of nieilim,- ptfroaptlona, 1.7'. 


Edwards, scheme of free agency, 320. 


(lwr;r, Dr. L., mi temperaments, 366 n. 


— definition of lilierty, 339 n. 


Gibbon, on Julian's .mention. 84 n. 


Bga ' -- ncoago, R 


Gmelin, on rjdon, 1 a. 


■:i M, altruism, SOB. 


Goclcnms. on miMmiliim. !W n. 


Empirical sei-i , IB, 


Goethe, in DhaMnU f nuisciouaneBS, 


in, tin' il.ictrinc of, 118, 


77 n. 


.;■. io, 120. 


— on multiplicity of suggestion, 183 n. 


Envy, a malevolence, 304. 


— on fancy, 208 n. 


Error, its primary cause, 236, 


— on wonder, 270 n. 


Experience and experiment, IB n. 


Gratitude, a moral sentiment, 28K. 


i ■ . . 


Gray and white nerve substance, 31. 


— opinion.' of Miiller and others, 13 n. 


Guraey on NTtwiliHl>M>. BOS a., 207 n. 






External reality perceived, !*i. 


Habit, law of, ."■."> n . 85. 




Hall, Dr. Marshall Nata teUoa. 


UMIefla, 08. 


■a. 


— their baportaaca, 71. 


Bnnflvm. m AaObJesl i»-i>-civ«l. ian. 


Faculty, a power to change, M. 


■ .'11 Bh, :■ ■ 


Faith, it- elacaenra stated, HB. 


— on substance. .'.1 a . 133 n. 


Familiarity, tli- basis of memory, 244. 


nil extension, .11 a. 


Faraday, on humility. 2N7 n. 


■. ! :ni,l ,■>.,, ,-| ;..: „. 


Fattpie, "ift tTTrftifrrt ft. Wft 


■ ■ an -Miii 1 nun "1 i s. loiuweaa, 58 n. 


Fear, a painful amotion, Sift 


— on latent actli itlos. 66 n. 
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Hamilton, on facts of consciousness, 


Horace, on sympathetic feeling, 276 n- 


68 »., 347 n. 


Houdin's automatic skill, 80 i. 


— on content of consciousness, 71 n. 


llintilKil.il, no delicacy of smell, 3 n. 


— on dirisiiiD of faculties, 73 a. 


lliniie, (in iilcnlisin. |:'4, 


— on plural attention, 84 n. 


— on external reality, IBS n. 


— on Immediate perception, 99 n.. 


— on fiights of imagination, 210 d. 


146 □. 


— on tbp question of freedom, -tilt. 


— on externality, 102 n. . 103 a. 


- mi definition of liberty, 329 n. 


— on Innate forma, 124 n. 


Humility, tin: sentiment of, 287. 


— on idealism, 136 n. 


Hunger, tbe typical appetite, M. 


— on mind and matter, 138 a. 


Hnxley'i materialism, 141 n. 


— on scat of (lie soul, 149. 


— mi (rc.-.l.iin In .In right, 320 Q. 


— on representation, 191 n. 




— on association, ITS n. 


Idea, note on the word, 154 □. 


— on retention, l'JO n. 


Idealism, varinus lornis ..f. l:V.fc 


— on imagination •:>. memory, 199, 


— ndf-oontmHutox}', i ■■■" 


— on i'i cptimi iiiiil naming, 221, 


Illiihiuu and .I. -lie-ion, 101 n. 


— nterlon of truth, 234 n. 


linugiuati..n, definition ,.l, UM, 


— on tedium, -242 ii. 


— distiu^iiisiu-d Ir memory, 199. 


— on feeling ami desire, 315. 


Immediate pare 


— on pleasure and pain, 24!' n. 


Individual, definition of, 288 n. 


— on distribution of feelings, 2S6 n. 


Inference m. Intuition, '•'-'. 


— on tbe sublime, 380 n. 


lnliil.iti.iii ..[ dilution. 21J8. 


— on |ba ludicrous, 2*1 n. 


Innate trnth, 122. 


— on cognition vs. conation, 289 n. 


Instincts, the physic:.]. 2!'. 


— on will as a balance, 314 n. 


ill" | ■ -X .-|,.._j i , .. 


— on consciousness of liberty, 322 n. 


— the psychical, 294. 


Happiness, definition of, 30G n., ;»7. 


Intension, tbe law of. 222. 


Hartley, on law of transference, 181 n. 


Interest us. duly, 30V, 


— on association, 180 n- 


Introspection, the power of, 106. 


HarluiHTin. mi the hik-un scions, Cf> n. 


Intuiiiuii. kiudsof. 87. 


Hearing, its Kgan and excitant, T. 


— derivation of the word, 87 n. 


— its percept, sound, 8. 


liiiuitiimlsiii, i l-J . 


— iu percept iutcrt-ranfal, 9. 


— extreme vi.w at, 1.'! 


— analogous with seeing. 14. 


— prevalent view, 123. 


Helmlioltl, on nervous rate, :«, 40. 


— selt-coiitriidictur) . I 


— on native and empirical, 101 n. 


— preferred view, 120. 


Helvetius, illustration of preference, 


bring, Washington, on st.rn™ . i: .: 


180 n. 




Herbart, on tlionglit, 217 n. 


Janet, un error of Benthamites, 307 a. 


— on pleasure and pain, 231 n. 


.Iirilr.n-v. ii lu;il'-vi,lciirr. UK 


Iferllig, mi psvchu-pMsic. ;»t. 


Johnson, Dr., on 1 1 1 - ■ ln<llcroua, 281 u 


Herai-liel, on external reality, 130 n. 


Jouffnrj, no i i », M B. 


lli.lil.es. example of suggestion, 180 u. 


Joy and sorrow, their expression, 272. 


— on change of sensation, 342 n. 


Judgments, of two kinds, -.'1. 


— on the ludicrous, 281 n. 




— on definition of liberty. 329 ». 


Kant, sensus flxus et vagus, I. 


Iloniir and itialMiuor, sent 1 menu of, 


— mi .i priori if o i«i*t*rrt>ri, 48 n. 


28fl,2sri. 


..ii mum, ■„;, and phenomena, 4t»n. 


Horace, on wonder, 360 n. 


— on division ot tjLiiltlfii.7;iii. 




idealism, 134. 
Hume, 134 n. 
seat of the son!, 149. 



— on Pinto's Imagination, 210 a. 
N . ncrioii o! truth, 233. 

— mi intelligent i| ii. j! ions, 233 n. 

— on knowing mnl feeling, 241 n. 

— on pleasure and pain, 2.10 n,. 251 n. 

— on distribution ol feelings, 25t> n. 

— on tlie ludicrous, 281 n. 

— oti desires as pains, '-"'l n. 

— on Hie will as tlie ago, SOD u. 

— on volilion as a free cause, 324 n. 
Kiri'liinunn, on tin* ego, 33 u. 

Hri-l,*jnpby»iolo)^ca] j)Bj-c!,olo(,-y,.'i-n 

— on i.-yi'ln'-(i]iV"ii-, 10. 

■ ;■ nton, 40. 

— on seeing depth, Hi'i n. 
LAiigiiagc of feeling, 2S3 n. 
Ijletil activities of mind, (8. 

1* Quite, on retinal Inversion, IDS n. 

Leilu.iti, on mind and matter, 45 u. 

■■■■ ■ •'■•■ ii' -- ■■■"■ i 

— on certainty of madgWM, fttfl 
..., reply t.> ]....kr. Ii.'. 

— on innate truth, 123. 

mi synilHilic Uiiukiiig, 230 u. 
.'s, on dynamical presence, 149 n. 
l.llhTty. argument in favor of, 338, 337 

Narifilton. taw of, 80. 
Limits of eowarfoaaaeaa, 83. 

Local signs, Lntze on, 111 ti. 
Localixaliou al 

i*. .hi wbatMJW, M n. 

— ira sources ol knowledge, 113. 
ii limits of Imagination, SOS n. 

Longet, on dreniin of awaata, Ml n. 

:,,,,,, ii,,-, i..„,i:« I,. 
U*hM, on loom! sign-. Urn. 

fti 19 ii- 

- on spirit as mi rnliiy. T IT n . 

— on loraliiing paretspfa, ITS D 

■ nU-eotts.'ii,ii-in ■". L'ii; ii. 



I-otie, on tem|ivranieui, M ". 
Love and jealousy, emotions of, 273. 

— or affection, definition of, 300. 
Liinlrt.-, Iht? sensation of, 205. 

Macaulny, on creative ability, 203 n. 
Mag] iabecc hi's memory, llti n. 
Malebranche, on attention, 80. 

— on truth, 237. 

— on pursuit of null,. 284 n. 
Mansel, on tlia object perceived, 15 a. 

— on forms of cognition, 134. 

— on the individual. 228 n. 

— on symbolic thought, 331 n. 

— on freedom as a postulate, 31!) n. 

— on consctou ancs s of lil-crty. 322 n. 
Materialism, tlie doctrine of. 13G. 
Matter ami mind, logically defined. 50, 
Ucduili, on iiiirnl ami mailer, 4.1 n. 

— nnsell-cvidem-r, LU ii. 

M,-.!i:iii- ri'jiiii inn tad inference, 150 n. 

Uadiata paraeptlon, SB, 15*. 

— genesis of, US. 
kuHMCJ defined, 137. 

Mill, J. S.. on consciousness. 58 n. 

— ■ in, latent iiethiiiiw, 00 n. 

— mi consciousness ami philosophy. 

Tin. 

— his power of attention, 83 n. 

— on action nnd pn.vsiou, B1 ". 

— on empirielsin. 110. 181 n. 
Milton, died, 14D n., 154 u. 

— on phantasy. 204 n. 

— on reason it. fancy, 227 n. 

Mind. tastaUi mv-;,.,-.i BD 
darirMI i tli- «i.ol,50n. 

— dcliued n ii-.tleriori, 51. 
-a unit. 7.1. 

Misanthropy, a malevolence, .104. 
HTWull. " r "" ""' pliantom limb, 

171 n. 
Mnemonics. 1*.I7. 
Modes of conuiousNess, distribution of. 

72. 
Montaigne's memory, lie n. 
.,n ,,,,;,,;,„,. MB n. 

Mood if. Iciuprr.imclil. 2»i7. 

Motive, aa efficient iioi.s.- al effort, 10, 

— ll* iticauiii 

— as flnal.au 
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Motive, as weight iu a balance, 314 n. 


Plato's danirittoa at beam;, 379. 


Miillur. (in iMiiHt-s of sensation, 15 o. 


Pleasure and pain, HA 


— sketch of, 36. 


— appetence for, '-■'•, 


— on externality. 104 n. 


Plural attention, 83. 


— on retinal Inversion, 168 n. 


Porphyry, db the io.lii idiml, 228 n. 


— od physical effect*, 205 u. 


Porter, on (be Idea, 137 n. 


Muscular sense, Us percept, 20. 


Poller ami potential, 55. 


— illustrations of, '.'1. 


Powers, scheme i.f uioicric, TZ. 


— notion, control of, 312. 


— scheme of tp 




Pre-existence oi the soul. I'M a. 


Nativisrn r*. experience, 101 n. 


Preference, law of, 184. 


Necessity, of two kinds. 113 n. 


I'ri M'tittition. ili'linii Bl 


— modified flew Of, 129. 


— Bf. representation, KS. DM. 


— doeWne of, ;ii>t. 


Prieslly. on association, l*i. 


— Kgnnent in favor of, 321. 


Priin-i[iles. |.liilnMi|iliii.' iiiraniriR of, 45 n. 


Nervous circuit, 28. 


Psychology, juiiv ami mivil, 41. 


Nibillsm of 1 134. 


— defined, 47. 


— of Fiohte, 1.15 n. 


rsv.'in-.i":i.-.il ] ii ■lament r*. inference. 


Non-ego consciously perceived, 97-99. 


it, 




I'sv.-l ictry, 40. 


Observation and reflection, SI. 


I^V.'llll-plll ■: 


Ououa'l bVW of pnrciniony, SI) n. 


Pom intniliun or reason. 108. 


Oweniic nritnniinl fur necessity, 335 n. 


Pure pat... 24, Ml 




Pursuii, pleasure of, 2*1, 292. 


Pain and pleasure. 249. 




Parclmony, Occam's law of, 80 n. 


Qualilies of body, 100. 


Pascal, on distraction, 82 n. 




— on materialism, 138 n. 


Rate of nervous propagation. 40. 

IfciiiiwMl i .■.>.' li»li. L -y, I'm. 


Passivity ol perception, !W. 


Patriotism a benevolence. 302. 


Reflection. 107. 


Percept, the, au external reality, 90. 


Reflex action, 28. 


Perception, defined, 81. 


— o*. diffusion of feelirn;. 353. 


— is. sensation, 92 n. 


Raid, no tha ntijaol perceived, 15 n. 


— passivity of, 94. 


— mi imiui-linii |uTi'i'[iijun, 11."- n 


Peripatetic division of faculties, T3 a. 


— on MtiBfJoaaMM of liberty, 32a n. 


iv,*,,,,. definition o', 309 n. 


Relativity, law of, DO. 


Phantasy, dreams, 203. 


Representation N, presentsiiom, SB. 


Pliant obi limb, 174. 


150. 


Pin' icnoii defined, 49. 


Repetition, tbaot) of, NT. 




■■ 


Physical effects of feellug, 253, 


KiiM.i, on Garnutn [wycholoiry of to-day 


Rq . ■■■ i ■■ ■ :.'.!■■. i ii>' lined, as. 


:wo. 


— its value estimated, 42. 


-■ OH [isy.'Uu-|.':.' . 


— on, pure innliuhufi H 


- on physlul ■ ■ 


PbfMotOIJ ft Uw brain, ,'13 n. 


Biuhelleu's power of ulieni M D 


Ptiy.lliei.ntini.-nt of. 285. 




Plato's tin on,' of id tan, 214 n. 


in. roily, 301 a. 


— dofiulta L" trmii 


Svludliiii;, on Liberty and necessity. 


— view of pleasure and paiu, 250 n. 


m ... 
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Scheme of generic powers, 72. 


Space, apprehension of. 13 n., 19 n. 


— of specific powers, 75. 


— origin of the notion of, 101 a. 


— of feeling, -T>7. 


Specific powers, scheme of, 75. 


— rifi1e.iiti-.ii, 2SI3. 


BpMMW, un touch, ID n. 


Schoolmen, nn consciousness. 67 a. 


— on iiilnHimi. ! - .i ii. 


- ..ii ;irm nl cini.'ii'iiiiisiii'ss, ri.'i n. 


— on external reality, 88 n. 


- ;. .■(" [limner's idealism, 135. 


— critical of Mill, llim. 


— on liberty a negative notion. 323 n. 


— on concomitance of miad mid brain, 


— on will as undetermined, 323 □. 


143 a. 


Science defined and divided, 47. 


— ..ii iniiid as motion, 144 a. 


S...I1. Hi power of attention, HI u. 


— on organized memory, 192 n. 


— on true valor, 270 a. 


— on perception i>«. nieainry, 201 n. 


— on sorrow. 272 u. 


— mi pleasure aud pain, 'i".l a. 


Scutiish philosophy, 97 n. 


— On lot ludicrous, 281 u. 


Bwt -I (In- soul, 148. 


Sj.inul run! Mild 111-rVt'S, LT. 


Seeing and henring analogous, 14. 


S].iu../ii. on snl'Stiini'L-, 50 II. 


BeU-fMti -I'liiiiin rli'lim-d, 105. 


— on affirmation, 60 o. 


s-niTii. i.n i.t.'ii ud inuge, IM n. 


— on absolute identity, 142 n. 


Sensation w. p«nepti<n. WJ, 240, 258. 


— on liUny niiil necessity, 331 n, 


- ■.- -, .lisLriliiilii.il of, 1. 


S[niiilancily in voluntary ncl i 327 n. 


faMOf ami nio(..r nerves, 27- 


Stewart, definition of cousci ansa ess. 


Sensory >*»- scHsoiiiiin. 34. 


58 n. 


— the ohject immediately perceived. 15. 


— on idealism. 138 n. 


itfriMHii Hiut and vai/m, 1. 


— on namca, 223 n. 


— Cll./i.- 


Subconscious activities, 05. 


—Jtx>.>,:r*>. 


Subject r«. olijei-1 , Kt. 


11 milium 1. its mark, 377. 


Substance, scholastic definition of, SO n. 


Shakspearc cited, 11 u., 50 n., 142 ii., 


-■ ii Boeeomj Um, i-i.'- 


133 n.. 185 n., 1115 ti., 203 a., 204 *., 


Sym pathetic system, 38. 


205 n.. 308 n., 201 n., 208 n.. 212 »., 


Sympathy and compassion, 37*. 


MS ii . 271 n.. '274 ii., 27.-. n., 270 n„ 




2-Mn., 21'2u., 300 n., 303 u., 306 ti. 


Tactile corpuscles, 17 n. 


Shall and will. 310 n. 


Tangibility, the tactile percept. 18. 


Slnlly. ..ii m.iiii.ry ami hope, 1011 n. 


Taste, Its organ and excitants. 0. 


Shock of difference and similarity, ill, 


— its delicacy, 6 n. 


213. 


— Ha analogy to smell, 7- 


Sldgwlnk on consciousness pi lib- nv. 


— itsi'lassiliciitiuii, ai2. 


323 u. 


Temperament, ninod. disposition, 360< 


Si-lit, its organ, its objectivity, 10. 


Temperature, sense of, -4. 


— in primary percept, 11. 


Thompson, Prof. S. P.,on audltimi. 10 n. 


— il* secondary percept, 13. 


Tliomson. Dr. Wm., on criterion of 


— Its analogy In hearing, 14. 


truth, 234 n. 


— Ill* MMTI of r i.li.rN, 14 ii. 


TIlOll-Ill, ibli 1 Nlrrl diW'UHScd, 210. 


Similarity, shock of, i;i, MA 


Tieek, on the regnant 1 | 


— taw of. 178. 


Time of nervous propagation, 40. 


«p ,""1 excitant. 2. 


— of psychic action, 41. 


— Valentin am! Hlltnlmldl oo. 3 a. 


Tom-h. it. organ, 17. 


— proximate cause, of, 4. 


— Its primary percept. IS. 


— .'la— i Ilea! inn ..f, 381. 


— it« secondary |iurr*pl, 1U. 


Sodality an appetence, 300, 


— Its sensation, 361. 



Unconscious cerebration, 33. 

— activities, 65. 

Uiuiiiisduusness not provable, 63. 
Ulrii'l, on consciousness of liberty, 

332 n. 

— on aiwutaneity of volition, 328 n. 
Unity of mind, TO. 

Utility rs. beauty, 281. 

Varigny, on physiology ol brain, 31 n. 
Vibrations of lumini feroua ether, 14 n. 
Volition, object and elements of, 75, 313. 

— special function of, 85, 311. 

— or will, defined, 309. 

— as an uncaused cause, 324. 

— its freedom defended, 318, 332. 
Volncy, on n case of couching, 165 n. 

Weher, on circles of sensation, IT n. 



Weber, bis experiments, 3)',. 

- his law formulated, 37. 
Wheatstone, on unity in vision, 164 n. 

■ on vision of distance, 170 u. 
White and gray nervous matter, 31. 
Will or volition, special function of, 85, 

- defined, 309. 

- its isolation, 314 n. 
Wish rt. desire, 390 n. 
Wolf, on psychology, 49 n. 

n criterion or truth, 334 n. 
Wordsworth, on immortality, 194 n. 

U imagination, 209 n. 
Wonder, an emotion, 209. 
Wundt, on sight, Til. 

- on local signs, 20 n. 

- his wide research, W. 

- on Feehucr's law, St, 

- on the conception of soul, 52 n., 132 n. 

- on consciousness, 58 n. 

- on apperception. 79 n. 
-on Innervation, 1C12 n, 

- on vision of direction, 167 n. 

- on thought , 210 n. 

— on temperament, 267 n. 

— on consciousness of liberty, 331 n. 
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